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With  Technocracy,  Inc.,  Editors 


NO  COMPROMISE 

From  The  Technocrat,   11834-3 


When  HOWARD  SCOTT  author- 
ized publication  of  THE  TECHNO- 
CRAT, his  only  admonition  was: 
"MAKE  NO  COMPROMISE  WITH 
THE  PRICE  SYSTEM." 

Every  reform  organization  attracts  to 
its  ranks  many  who  fail  to  understand 
its  program — they  constitute  what  The 
Chief  refers  to  as  "the  maniac  fringe." 
Our  organization  is  no  exception,  in 
this  regard.  Many  of  our  members  have 
failed  to  overcome  their  tendency  to 
compromise — the  heritage  of  centuries 
of  struggling  against  the  dictates  of  ty 
rannical  overlords. 

This  failure  is  understandable  but  it 
must  not  divert  Technocracy's  march 
toward  its  stated  objectives: — control- 
led reorganization  of  North  America's 
economy;  economic  security  with  equal 
incomes  for  our  people;  balanced  load 
operation  of  the  physical  equipment  in 
this  area  under  the  aegis  of  accurate  and 
responsive  TECHNOLOGICAL  CON- 
TROL. 

Guided  by  FACTS,  all  the  facts  and 
nothing  but  the  facts,  THERE  CAN 
BE  NO  COMPROMISE. 

TECHNOCRACY  MARCHES 
ON! 


"AMERICA'S  CAPACITY  TO 
PRODUCE" 

From  Eighty-one  Forty-one, 


I.  Low  load  capacity:  Present  price 
system. 

Operational  time:  about  8  hours 
daily.  Mean  average  less,  due  to  fluc- 
tuations in  purchasing  power.  Seasonal 
spurts  and  depressions.  Financial  inter- 
ference control.  Inefficient  methods,  in- 
adequate and  obsolescent  equipment  in 
thousands  of  industrial  plants  and  pro- 
cesses. Impossibility  of  gauging  de- 
mand and,  therefore,  of  planning  pro- 
duction. Inhibitory  factors:  (1)  in- 
creasing (debt)  overhead;  (2)  decline 
in  rate  of  population  growth;  (3)  dis- 
placement of  man-hours  by  advancing 
Continued  on   page   16 

Cover  Page  —  Manifestation  of  crowd 
psychology  in  Berlin  under  National 
Socialism — International  News  Photo. 


YOU  CAN  ONLY  VOTE 
AGAINST  YOURSELF 

Technocracy  Digest,  12349 


Many  socially  minded  people  who 
say  that  they  "believe'''  in  Technocracy 
say  that  they  will  vote  for  socialism,  or 
monetary  reform  or  for  anything  which 
definitely  promises  some  kind  of  a 
change  for  the  immediate  betterment  of 
the  people. 

"It  will  be  an  improvement,  at 
least,"  they  say.  "It  will  be  a  step  in 
the  right  direction.    Will  it  not?" 

Unfortunately,  it  is  anything  but  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  If  it  was  as 
easy  as  that — if  we  had  but  to  make  up 
our  minds  on  the  basis  of  various  prej- 
udices, and  make  a  mark  on  the  ballot, 
and  thus  solve  the  social  dilemma 
caused  by  the  impact  of  extraneous  en- 
ergy and  technology  on  our  lives,  we 
should  indeed  be  fortunate. 

Any  step  which  retains  within  it  any 
of  the  mechanics  of  the  present  archaic 
method  of  control  is  not  a  step  forward. 
A  vote  for  any  reform  party,  or  for  any 
reactionary  party  (it  makes  no  differ- 
ence) is  a  vote  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  price  system,  and  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  political  system.  Social  phil- 
osophies all  deal  in  the  terms,  usages, 
and  processes  of  the  present  system, 
and  although  all  of  them,  from  com- 
munism down  to  "new  dealism",  aim 
at  reforming  the  system,  not  one  of 
them  can  possibly  contemplate  or  un- 
derstand anything  beyond  the  present 
system. 

Any  of  these  reform  parties,  if  and 
when  elected  to  political  office,  bend  all 
of  their  energies  in  attempting  to  main- 
tain the  status  quo  in  the  face  of  on- 
rushing  social  change,  and  they  do  this 
by  alleviating  conditions  so  as  to  make 
them  tolerable  for  another  short  pe- 
riod. The  best  they  can  do  is  to  obtain 
a  fleeting  respite,  thus  prolonging  the 
agony  for  that  much  longer. 

Their  principal  desire  is  to  maintain 
themselves  in  office,  in  order  to  partici- 
pate in  the  racket  of  political  adminis- 
tration, and  any  move  which  they  could 
make  to  abolish  that  system  would 
automatically  mean  the  abolition  of  their 
own  jobs,  and  no  human  being  would 
ever  do  that. 

We  quote  here  from  the  words  of 
Howard   Scott:   "No  political  party  is 


SURVIVAL  OF  THE  FITTEST 

— From  The  Monad,  9439. 

Tho  subject  of  regulation  of  prices  by 
the  law  of  Supply  and  Demand  is  very 
closely  related  to  the  frequently  quoted 
Darwinian  Theory  of  "Survival  of  the 
Fittest."  One  staunch  supporter  of  the 
price  system  says  that  the  idea  of  a  dif- 
ferent method  of  distribution  is  doomed 
to  failure  on  account  of  the  operation  of 
this  law. 

This  law  states  'that  the  most  able — 
the  most  sagacious — gets  the  necessities 
for  life,  while  the  least  able — the  least 
aggressive — must   exist   on   what    is    left. 

To  one  who  has  made  a  study  of 
biology,  especially  the  application  of  this 
law,  it  is  evident  that  this  law  applies 
only  in  those  instances  where  there  is 
scarcity  of  things  that  support  life.  In 
such  a  condition  of  scarcity,  the  most 
foxy  "gets  his,"  while  the  least  aggressive 
takes  what  is  left,  the  least  able  species 
dies  off. 

However,  it  is  fallacious  to  apply  the 
law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  to  our 
present  economic  condition.  It  does  not 
apply  here  because  we  have  a  potential 
abundance  for  everybody,  without  any- 
one running  the  risk  of  being  denied. 
Hence,  to  "gobble  up  things"  is  absolutely 
absurd  now.  It  is  one  of  the  fundamental 
postulates  of  Technocracy  that  we  are 
in  an  era  of  potential  abundance  and 
that  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  our 
solution  of  our  problems  is  the  failure  to 
realize  this. 

Technocracy,  Inc.,  is  the  application  of 
an  Economy  of  Abundance  to  our  pro- 
ductive and  distributive  mechanism. 
Technocracy  says  that  it  is  high  time  to 
get  rid  of  the  ideas  of  scarcity  economics 
which  operated  before  the  Power  Age. 
Technocracy  shows  the  way  out  of  our 
dilemma. 

capable  of  instituting  a  planned  econ- 
omy of  abundance  on  the  Continent  of 
North  America.  The  people  in  giving 
any  political  party  a  mandate  would 
only  be  conferring  the  privilege  upon 
them  as  representatives  of  the  people, 
of  indulging  in  the  racket  of  political 
administration  of  this  age  of  scarcity. 
We  must  never  forget  that  a  political 
Continued   on   page   16 
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Director-in-Chief,  Technocracy,  Inc. 


ON: 


Keeping  Politicians  and  Poverty 


If  all  we  knew  was  what  we  heard  on  the  plat- 
form or  radio  or  read  in  the  newspapers  and  magazines 
on  the  subject  of  national  economics,  our  knowledge 
would  be  so  faulty  as  to  preclude  accurate  analysis  of 
the  dangerous  situation  in  which  this  continent  finds 
itself.  The  injection  of  monetary  concepts  into  all 
discussions  of  National  Wealth  and  Income  wholly 
confuses  the  people  as  to  the  true  issues  at  stake,  and 
furthermore  serves  as  a  handy  screen  behind  which, 
with  a  little  word  juggling,  the  business-political  oper- 
ators of  the  price  system  can  continue  their  profitable 
activities  without  being  too  greatly  embarrassed  by 
outside  interference.  It  is  high  time  that  the  true 
significance  of  National  Weallh  and  Income  was  un- 
derstood by  every  citizen  on  this  continent,  and  to  that 
end  the  following  analysis  has  been  prepared: 

National  Wealth  is  all  natural  resources  such  as 
mines,  forests,  agricultural  and  other  usable  land,  fish- 
eries, and  water  supplies;  all  natural  improvements 
such  as  waterways  and  harbors;  all  physical  plant  and 
equipment;  and,  finally,  the  people  themselves,  with 
all  the  accumulated  knowledge  available  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  goods  and  services  required  to  meet  the 
needs  of  man.  National  Gross  Income  for  any  year  is 
the  total  output  of  all  products  and  services.  National 
Net  Income  is  the  total  amount  of  products  and  serv- 
ices available  for  direct  human  consumption  after  all 
due  allocations  have  been  made  for  depreciation  and 
replacement  of  all  physical  equipment  in  the  national 
area,  and  for  contingent  reserves. 

Now,  in  contradistinction  to  the  above  (and  true) 
definitions,  we  find  that  the  National  Wealth  of  all 
national  entities  on  the  North  American  continent  is 
accounted  for  under  the  price  system  by  a  process  of 
commodity  evaluation  of  all  products  and  services  in 
terms  of  the  monetary  units  of  the  exchange  currency 
of  the  price  system.  Thus,  evidences  of  National 
Wealth  in  our  American  price  system  appear  only  as 
the  sum  total  of  legalized  debt  claims  of  the  owners 
against  the  entire  national  operation  and  its  resultant 
products  and  services.  From  this,  it  is  evident  that  the 
National  Income  of  a  price  system  must  be  stated  in 
terms  of  dollars. 

In  1929,  with  a  total  population  of  approximately 
123  million  in  the  United  States,  of  which  approxi- 
mately 49  million  were  potentially  employable,  the 
National  Income  was  81  billion  dollars.  There  were  in 
the  same  year  27,474,000  families  and  approximately 
75  million  persons  21  years  old  and  over.  If  the  total 
National  Income  had  been  distributed  to  this  last  group 
without  subtracting  the  sums  necessary  for  taxes  and 
all  payments  of  debt  charges,  there  would  have  re- 
sulted an  average  income  to  each  of  $90.00  a  month. 

Now,  of  the  total  numbers  of  families,   1  1,653,000, 


or  42%,  had  yearly  incomes  of  less  than  $1 ,500.00, 
and  from  this  it  follows  that  a  total  of  23,306,000 
adults  (parents)  had  an  average  income  per  month  of 
less  than  $62.50  each.  The  total  income  received  by 
these  11,653,000  families  was  approximately  10  bil- 
lion dollars,  while  another  36,000  more  fortunate 
families  had  incomes  in  excess  of  $75,000.00  for  a 
total  of  9.8  billion  dollars.  Thus  .1%  (one-tenth  of 
one  per  cent)  received  as  much  as  42%  of  the  fami- 
lies of  this  country  in   1929. 

The  condition  depicted  by  the  foregoing  paragraphs 
is  even  more  astounding  when  one  realizes  that  the 
81  billion  dollars  of  National  Income  in  1929  was  that 
year's  pay-off  in  wages,  salaries,  dividends,  and  inter- 
est from  a  National  Value  Structure  of  approximately 
360  billion  dollars  nominal  value.  When  consiaering 
the  words  of  those  sublime  optimists  who  hold  out 
the  enticing  inducement  of  $200.00  a  month  for  all 
adults  as  a  readily  obtainable  objective  for  the  people 
of  these  United  States  operating  under  the  price 
system,  we  Americans  would  do  well  to  remember  the 
fact  that  such  an  income  under  the  price  system  rules 
and  regulations  would  necessitate  a  National  Income 
of  180  billion  dollars  a  year.  This  would  require  a 
National  Debt  Structure  of  over  800  billion  dollars. 

When  some  of  our  more  spell-binding  orators  go 
further  into  the  realm  of  economic  fantasy  and  pro- 
pose that  this  American  price  system  "redistribute" 
to  the  extent  of  $500.00  per  month  per  adult,  the 
results  soar  into  the  realm  of  astronomic  figures.  Such 
a  monthly  income  per  adult  would  bring  the  annual 
National  Income  to  450  billion  dollars  and  the  support- 
ing debt  structure  to  the  magnificent  and  munificent 
figure  of  2  trillion  dollars. 

Since  the  American  price  system  is  no  longer  able 
to  greatly  expand  its  National  economy,  it  can- 
not capitalize  a  sufficient  increment  of  the  whole  to 
validate  its  outstanding  debt  of  238  billion  dollars  of 
long  and  short  term  public  and  private  debt  claims. 
Corporate  enterprise  in  the  United  States  is  today 
creating  only  2  to  3%  of  the  debt  created  as  an  annual 
average  between  1925  and  1929.  It  becomes  increas- 
ingly obvious  that  as  new  debt  is  not  created  fast 
enough  to  provide  sources  of  investment  for  the  in- 
comes accruing  from  the  outstanding  debt  claims  (and 
the  report  of  Dr.  Willard  I.  King  to  the  Central  Han- 
over Trust  states  that  76rr  of  all  large  incomes  are 
reinvested  in  new  debt  claims)  the  liquidity  of  all 
financial  institutions  will  tend  to  increase  towards 
100%,  while  inversely,  the  rate  of  interest  will  tend 
to  decline  simultaneously  toward  zero.  These  trends 
are  at  present  clearly  in  evidence  and  result  in  com- 
pelling the  government  to  take  over  the  prerogatives 
of  debt  creation  from  private  corporate  enterprise  in 
order  to  create  sufficient  debt  to  save  the  existing  debt 
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structure  and  provide  the  rich  with  sources  of  invest- 
ment. 

What  should  be  of  greater  interest  is  the  compelling 
of  the  public  of  these  United  States  to  pay  for  this 
financial  support  provided  by  the  government  by  in- 
creased taxes  and  cost  of  government.  This  is  what 
is  known  in  the  financial  world  as  the  "Theory  of  Di- 
vided Risks."  The  division  is  so  successfully  accom- 
plished that  75,000,000  adults  participate  in  what  is 
apparently  the  greatly  cherished  risk  of  sustaining  an 
annual  burden  of  9.8  billion  dollars  income  to  one- 
tenth  of  one  per  cent  of  the  families,  or  36,000  groups 
of  superior  Americans. 

It  is  increasingly  obvious  to  all  observers  that  the 
present  national  economy  cannot  even  sustain  the 
present  debt  structure,  to  say  nothing  of  the  con- 
templated vast  increase  in  debt  that  would  be  neces- 
sary under  a  price  system  operation  to  provide  what 
the  federal  government  in  its  Department  of  Labor 
publications  describes  as  an  adequate  American  stand- 
ard of  living. 

The  operating  statistics  of  our  price  system  over 
the  last  40  years  conclusively  prove  that  as  long  as  our 
national  operations  are  conducted  under  the  domi- 
nance of  price  system  controls,  the  best  that  may  be 
expected  is  an  annual  increase  in  production  of  less 
than  10%,  and  more  nearly  5%,  over  any  preceding 
year.  This  annual  increase  is  directly  dependent  on 
the  ability  of  the  debt  merchant  to-  capitalize  an 
annual  expansion  in  excess  of  5%  per  year.  Remem- 
bering that  no  increase  can  be  expected  under  price- 
system  controls  greater  than  that  stated  above,  we  are 
brought  directly  to  a  consideration  of  all  those  pro- 
posals now  before  the  American  public  which  vocifer- 
ously have  the  common  purpose  of  instituting  a 
higher  standard  of  living  for  the  average  American  than 
has  hitherto  been  obtained.  In  view  of  the  statistical 
evidence  at  hand  today,  Technocracy,  Inc.,  unequiv- 
ocally states  that  the  advocacy  of  any  proposal  to  raise 
the  average  standard  of  American  livelihood  to  one  or 
more  times  the  1929  standard  and  yet  stay  within  the 
framework  of  the  price-system  is  either  due  to  rank 
economic  ignorance  or  the  willful  hypocrisy  of  those 
who  wish  to  mislead  the  people  of  this  country  for 
their  own  ends. 

Technocracy,  Inc.,  contends  that  with  America  pos- 
sessing the  finest  continental  store  of  natural  resources 
plus  technological  equipment  without  equal,  and  with 
69  million  adult  human  beings  willing  and  capable  of 
doing  the  operating,  it  is  in  every  way  feasible  to  ar- 
range the  operations  of  this  country  and  this  continent 
so  as  to  provide  many  times  the  average  standard  of 
living  received  by  us  in  1929  poinding  the  price  system 
and  its  concomitants  of  political  administration,  cur- 
rency, and  debt  structure  are  abolished. 

All  national  operations  would  have  to  be  done  at  as 
nearly  continuous  full  load  as  possible.  This  means 
that  all  operations  would  have  to  be  made  as  highly 
efficient  and  at  the  lowest  physical  cost  that  modern 
technology  could  accomplish  by  widespread  control 
of  all  operations. 

There  are  6  million  farms  in  the  United  States  with 
a  population  of  approximately  27  million.  Of  the  farms, 
65%  or  3,900,000,  receive  only  35%  of  the  national 
farm  income,  or  approximately  $375  a  year  per  farm. 
However,  it  would  still  be  wrong  to  believe  that  be- 
cause the  remaining  35%  of  the  farms  average  about 
$2,200  per  annum  they  in  any  way  even  approach  the 
efficiency  possible  under  modern   technology. 

There  are  over  700,000  retail  stores  in  the  United 
States.  Assuming  that  all  families  made  purchases 
every  day,   this  would  mean   about  39  customers   per 


store  per  day.  But  on  actual  examination  the  customer 
figures  are  nearer  half  that  amount,  indicating  clearly 
the  totally  disproportionate  number  of  stores  in  relation 
to  the  business  done,  which  results  in  adding  greatly  to 
the  cost  of  distribution. 

Technology  by  developing  mass  production  methods 
has  rendered  possible  the  turning  out  of  thousands  of 
units  per  day  of  automobiles,  lamp  globes,  tires,  pipes, 
flour,  cement,  bathtubs,  and  the  like.  If  the  costs  of 
national  distribution  are  to  be  lowered  sufficiently  to 
enable  our  national  economy  to  grant  to  average  Ameri- 
cans the  purchasing  power  for  adequate  American 
standards,  the  same  technological  methods  will  have 
to  be  used  in  distribution  and,  furthermore,  in  agricul- 
ture education,  public  health,  and  other  social  serv- 
ices' With  such  methods,  the  6,000,000  farms  will  be 
found  to  be  5,500,000  too  many,  while  the  700,000 
retail  stores  will  be  replaced  by  12,000  distribution 
units. 

Regarding  public  health,  we  find  that  nowhere  in 
this  broad  land  of  ours  do  we  possess  a  hospital  or 
clinic  sufficiently  well  organized  and  equipped  to  make 
the  physical  examinations  of  10,000  human  beings 
daily.  Yet  adequate  public  health  control  would  re- 
quire such  physical  examination  twice  yearly  for  each 
person.  In  Regional  Division  8141  which  includes 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  there  are  over  1,600,000  population 
which  on  the  basis  of  two  examinations  a  year  would 
mean  a  total  of  3,200,000,  thereby  requiring  for  that 
region  alone  at  least  one  institution  with  a  total  exam- 
ination capacity  of  10,000  a  day.  No  such  capacity 
exists  there  at  the  present  even  though  all  hospitals 
and  clinics  should  undertake  such  work. 

Another  incredible  abundance  in  this  "land  of  the 
free  and  home  of  the  brave"  is  our  162,000  political 
governments  busy  perpetuating  our  democracy  in i  its 
political  administration  of  the  price  system.  Thus, 
more  than  3,500,000  people  are  engaged  in  governing 
their  free  fellow  citizens  in  a  surpassing  collection  of 
school  district,  municipal,  county,  state  and  federal 
political  parasite-isms  supported  by  muscling  in  on  our 
national  economy  of  scarcity.  These  3,500,000,  mind 
you  are  over  95%  not  engaged  in  the  production  or 
distribution  of  any  essential  goods  or  services,  although 
they  participated,  with  questionable  reluctance,  in 
bringing  the  cost  of  government  in  this  country  to  the 
proud  total  of  15,600,000,000  dollars  for  the  year 
1934  Technocracy  would  reduce  the  162,000  Cor- 
porations of  Political  Enterprise  and  the  364,000  Cor- 
porations of  Corporate  Enterprise  to  approximately  92 
Functional  Sequences  which  would  conduct  all  opera- 
tions required  for  the  complete  social  administration 
of  this  continental  area. 

As  a  final  conclusion,  Technocracy,  Inc.,  clearly 
states  that  there  are  but  two  alternatives  that  may 
honestly  be  chosen.  First,  the  citizens  of  this  country 
may  accept  the  vagaries  of  fortune  of  this  price  system 
and  attempt  to  patch  it  up  for  a  little  while  longer, 
thereby  demonstrating  that  dominant  fixation  of  adult 
infantilism  in  an  economic  Santa  Claus;  or,  secondly, 
the  people  may  be  convinced  either  by  the  facts  of 
today  or  the  relentless  urge  of  an  empty  stomach  that 
a  higher  standard  of  living  not  only  can  but  must  be. 

Let  us,  then,  with  the  fortitude  of  our  pioneering 
forefathers  face  the  situation  and  the  fact  that  a  New 
America  of  Plenty  is  only  possible  as  and  when  the 
people  of  this  country  so  organize  as  to  eliminate  bank- 
ing and  bankers,  politics  and  politicians,  money  and 
credit,  crime  and  debt,  private  and  corporate  business 
big  and  little,  individual  and  chain  stores,  Christian 
charity  and  Jewish  philanthropy — in  short,  the  out- 
worn price  system  in  its  totality. 

H.  5. 
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TECHNOCRACY 


On  the  Road   to  Fascism 


We  Technocrats  arc  greatly  amused 
by  the  political,  economical  and  social 
futilities  of  the  Roosevelt-Farley  admin 
istration,  and  by  the  even  greater  stu- 
pidity of  the  political  thunder  of  Long, 
Coughlin  et  al.  who  are  competing  with 
one  another  in  appealing  to  the  great 
mass  of  impoverished  Americans  to 
obtain  their  support  in  furtherance  of 
their  pet  program  of  social   reforms. 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  any  of 
these  gentlemen  and  we  wish  success  to 
any  and  all  of  them.  The  sooner  they 
are  given  a  chance  to  do  their  worst  the 
quicker  they  will  hang  themselves. 
President  Roosevelt  has  been  doing  it 
during  the  last  two  years  and  we  sin- 
cerely hope  that  he  may  be  allowed  to 
finish  his  job  for  at  least  another  two 
years  or  more. 

We  love  to  hear  Father  Coughlin  ex- 
plaining on  the  radio  the  aims  and  the 
program  of  his  Social  Justice.  We  en 
joy  the  antics  of  Hucy  P.  Long,  the 
sparkling  rebuttals  of  General  Johnson, 
and  the  fireworks  of  the  New  Deal,  the 
New  Dealers  and  the  neo-New  Deal- 
ers. However,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  im- 
pressed by  the  fact  that  all  of  them  are 
trying  to  follow  the  same  tactics  adopt- 
ed by  Fascism  some  fourteen  years  ago. 

The  dominating  characteristic  of 
Mussolini's  tactics  before  he  succeeded 
in  taking  over  the  government  of  Italy 
was  this:  Whenever  two  opposite 
groups  of  interests  were  in  conflict,  he 
absorbed  them  both.  His  first  resource 
in  his  war  against  the  Socialist  party, 
which  immediately  after  the  World 
War  had  started  a  well-organized  cam- 
paign aiming  at  the  destruction  of  the 
nationalistic  spirit  born  out  of  the  war, 
was  that  group  of  patriotic,  nationalistic 
Socialists  headed  by  Bissolati,  who,  in 
1914,  had  separated  themselves  from 
the  Socialist  Party  and  had  entered  the 
war  against  Austria. 

Nobody  knew  better  than  Mussolini 
who,  until  1914,  had  been  one  of  their 
leaders,  that  the  Italian  Socialist  coali- 
tion of  party  and  federation  was  only  a 
political  phantom,  a  vast  bureaucracy 
of  labor  leaders  who  talked  the  lan- 
guage of  revolution  while  having  neith 
er  the  courage  nor  the  ability  to  seine 
the  government.  When  the  populace 
seized  the  factories  and  part  of  the  land, 
the  capitalistic  class  turned  to  Mussolini 
for  help. 

Premier  Giolitti.  who  during  forty 
years  of  political  life  had  played  one 
party  against  the  other  and  had  always 


By  William  Knight 

succeeded  in  preventing  one  party  from 
taking  control  of  the  government, 
thought  that  in  this  ease  also  the  eld 
game  could  be  safely  played  and  the 
Fascisti  were  given  a  free  hand  to  break 
up  by  force  the  labor  unions.  In  this 
case,  however,  the  "old  fox"  had  met 
his  match  in  Mussolini.  Mussolini  sue 
ceeded  in  breaking  up  the  labor  unions 
with  the  moral  and  material  support  of 
the  government  and  with  the  financial 
support  of  large  industrial  and  financial 
interests  that  wanted  organized  labor 
stamped  out  in  Italy.  However,  he 
made  such  glittering  promises,  which 
included  everything  from  better  hours 
for  labor  to  division  of  the  land,  that 
the  average  peasant  and  laborer,  who 
followed  socialism  and  the  other  politi- 
cal parties  only  for  the  sake  of  person, il 
gain,  deserted  the  Socialist  party  and 
went  over  to  Fascism.  This  brought 
about  the  collapse  of  the  Socialist  col- 
ossus and  only  a  minority  of  convinced 
Socialists,  loyal  to  the  international  pro- 
letarian idea,  went  over  to  Communism. 

When  the  government  wanted  to  call 
off  the  Fascist,  it  was  too  late.  Giolitti 
had  played  with  fire,  as  had  Nitti  be- 
fore him.  Nitti,  when  seeking  to  use 
labor  to  forward  his  own  political  am- 
bitions, suddenly  found  that  labor  was 
stronger  than  he,  and  in  June,  1920, 
the  Socialists  forced  Nitti  out  of  office. 
Giolitti  made  the  same  error  with  Mus- 
solini. When  the  government  sought  to 
check  the  progress  of  Fascismo,  the  Fas 
cisti  were  beyond  control  and  Mussolini 
had  won  the  struggle  by  adopting  his 
characteristic  tactics:  He  had  enlisted 
in  the  Fascisti  movement  both  the  pro- 
letarians and  the  capitalists.  While  the 
Socialists  were  taking  over  the  factor- 
ies in  the  North,  the  peasants  in  the 
South  were  taking  over  the  land.  In 
this  case,  also,  the  landlords  entered 
Fascismo  to  destroy  the  organization  of 
farm  lands.  Mussolini  included  in  the 
Fascisti  program  the  very  same  agrar- 
ian reforms  that  the  peasants  were  try- 
ing to  obtain  through  their  organiza- 
tions, and  thus,  in  this  case  he  elimi- 
nated the  conflict  between  landlords 
and  farm  h'nds  by  swallow-ins:  them 
both  into  the  Fascisti  movement. 

The  Fascisti  program  could  not  fail 
to  attract  to  Fascismo  the  Nationalist 
party,  which  was  the  exponent  of  a 
large  mass  of  intellectuals  and  was  sup- 
ported by  a  powerful  combination  of 
industrial  and  financial  interests 
grouped   around   a   program   of  foreign 


policy  leading  to  imperialistic  wars  of 
conquest  Reactionary  clericalism  went 
over  to  Fascismo  on  much  the  same 
terms  as  reactionary  nationalism,  and 
they  both  supplied  Mussolini  with  un- 
limited financial  means  for  arming  and 
equipping  a  powerful  and  well-disci- 
plined army  that  on  October  30,  1922 
marched  through  the  ancient  Flamarian 
Gate,  now  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  into 
the  capital  of  Italy  and  established  the 
Fascisti  dictatorship. 
History  Repeats 

This  is  now  all  history  of  the  past 
and  nevertheless  we  cannot  help  think 
ing  that  history  may  repeat  itself  in  the 
very  near  future  in  this  country.  Huey 
Long,  Father  Coughlin  et  al  are  all  try- 
ing the  old  Mussolini  game.  President 
Roosevelt  is  playing  Nitti's  role,  and 
the  great  mass  of  the  American  people 
is  just  as  stupid  as  the  great  mass  of 
Italians  who  made  possible  the  advent 
of  Mussolini.  The  only  link  in  the  chain 
that  is  missing  yet  is  an  American  Mus- 
solini. He  may  yet  appear,  and,  if  he 
does,  we  Technocrats  shall  wish  him 
success. 

It  has  taken  Mussolini  almost  four- 
teen years  to  reach  the  present  mess 
that  he  is  in.  It  should  not  take  more 
than  eighteen  months  for  an  American 
Mussolini  to  reach  the  stage  when  the 
American  nation  should  be  ready  to 
dump  into  the  ash  can  of  history  the 
whole  sorry  mess  of  the  Price  System 
and  our  politically  controlled  demo- 
cratic institutions. 

We  technocrats  are  the  only  ones 
who  can  afford  to  wait.  In  the  mean- 
time we  have  a  lot  of  work  to  do;  we 
are  doing  it  and  we  are  having  a  lot  of 
fun  while  doing  it. 

Speeds  of  132,000  revolutions  per 
minute  generating  forces  900,000  times 
that  of  gravity  have  been  obtained  by 
means  of  rotors  in  a  vacuum  chamber 
by  Dr.  Jesse  W.  Beams,  professor  of 
physics,  and  Edward  G.  Pickles,  a 
graduate  student.  If  such  motors  were 
the  spinning  wheels  of  an  automobile 
this  car  would  move  at  the  rate  of 
2000  feet  a  second,  and  could  get 
from  coast  to  coast  across  the  United 
States  in  a  little  more  than  two  hours. 
A  vehicle  with  such  speed  would  move 
from  point  to  point  twice  as  fast  as 
sound  travels  the  same  distance 
through  the  air. 
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TECHNOCRACY 


North  of  the  Forty-Ninth  Parallel 

By  L.  M.  DICKSON,  12349-1;  Editor,  Technocracy  Digest 


The  Dominion  of  Canada  occupies 
three  million  seven  hundred  thousand 
square  miles  of  the!  North  American 
Continent,  an  area  slightly  larger  than 
United  States  and  Alaska  combined. 
Scattered  over  this  vast  area  is  a  mere 
handful  of  people,  many  in  a  state  of 
impoverishment,  with  about  one  per- 
son out  of  six  dependent  upon  a  cer- 
tain, peculiarly  galling  form  of  charity. 

Beneath  the  feet  of  this  handful  of 
people  lies  millions  of  tons  of  coal, 
millions  of  tons  of  iron,  copper,  lead, 
zinc,  nickel,  millions  of  gallons  of  oil, 
millions  of  feet  of  natural  gas,  millions 
of  acres  of  excellent  soil  capable  of 
feeding  the  entire  world.  Down  the  in- 
numerable river  valleys  rush  untold 
millions  of  untamed  horsepower  of  en- 
ergy. And  standing  on  the  mountains 
are  billions  of  feet  of  virgin  timber. 

Nothing  but  millions  and  millions 
and  millions,  and  in  some  cases  bil- 
lions! But  the  ten  millions  or  so  of 
human  beings  who  reside  on  this  geo- 
graphical area  find  themselves  in  prac- 
tically the  same  predicament  as  the  one 
hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  people 
to  the  south.  They  fail  to  make  prop- 
er use  of  this  beneficence  of  nature. 
They  are  not  stupid,  essentially,  for 
there  are  enough  trained  experts 
amongst  them  to  have  this  potential 
wealth  translated  into  a  form  in  which 
it  could  be  destroyed  by  the  popula- 
tion, making  them  wealthy  in  the  pro- 
cess. 

The  people  north  of  "Forty-nine" 
are  making  a  great  discovery. 

ABUNDANCE   AVAILABLE 

Like  the  people  south  of  "Forty 
nine",  they  are  just  beginning  to  see 
that  a  potential  abundance  is  available, 
for  the  first  time  in  history,  and  that 
something  has  happened  within  recent 
years  which  has  even  upset  the  "big- 
ger and  better"  business  aspirations 
of  this  virgin  country.  They  are  be- 
ginning to  see,  just  as  the  people  of 
United  States  are  beginning  to  see, 
that  this  continent  is  a  geological  unit. 
It  is  an  "organism",  which  simply 
must  function  as  a  whole,  and  must 
function  on  a  scientific  basis. 

They  are  finding  these  things  out, 
and  if  they  are  finding  them  out  slow- 
ly, it  is  perhaps  excusable  for  here  as 
elsewhere  there  is  "a  babel  of  ton- 
gues" and  "a  confusion  of  sounds". 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  hundreds  of  petty 
political     racketeers    are     rising     with 


newer  and  wilder  promises;  dozens  of 
groups,  political,  monetary,  and  relig- 
ious are  pointing  their  way  out  of  the 
debacle.  The  situation  in  this  respect 
is  again  a  replica  of  what  accounts  tell 
of  the  United  States'  situation. 

But  Technocracy  is  respected  in 
Canada  as  something  unique  and 
sound.  Technocracy  is  growing  as  a 
body  of  thought  in  Canada.  And 
Technocracy  in  Canada  is  a  live  and 
interesting  topic.  Its  adherents  are  not 
as  numerous  as  the  grains  of  sand  on 
the  sea  shore,  but  they  are  determined 
and  enthusiastic,  and  are  endeavoring 
to  understand  the  deeper  implications 
of  Technocracy,  so  that  a  clearer  in- 
terpretation of  it  may  be  given  to  the 
inquirers  who  are  growing  in  number 
at  a  gratifying  rate. 

Technocracy,  Inc.,  is  truly  an  organ- 
ization which,  like  science,  recognizes 
no  political  boundary  lines.  From  the 
North  Pole  to  the  Panama  Canal 
stretches  the  only  unit  on  the  surface 
of  the  globe  which,  with  the  known, 
available  energy  resources,  plus  the 
raw  materials,  plus  the  industrial 
equipment,  plus  the  trained  personnel, 
is  capable  of  maintaining  a  high  energy 
standard  of  living  for  its  people  with 
production  and  distribution  on  the 
balanced  load  principle. 

DESTINY  OF  CONTINENT 

Technocracy,  Inc.,  as  at  present  or- 
ganized in  Canada  deems  it  its  mission 
to  bring  the  full  implications  of  this 
to  the  people  of  the  northern  half  of 
this    vast    technological    unit,    and    to 


point  out  to  them  that  they  must  in- 
escapably cast  in  their  lot  with  the 
destiny  of  the  continent  as  a  whole. 

Canadians  who  fear  that  Techno- 
cracy is  unpatriotic,  and  who  think 
that  Technocracy  is  some  new  kind  of 
propaganda  for  annexation  to  United 
States  are  few  in  number,  but  their 
fear  is  totally  unfounded,  for  Techno- 
cracy, Inc.,  does  not  propose  that  Can- 
ada and  United  States  shall  unite. 

When  Technocracy  comes  into  be- 
ing, present  political  designations  will 
collapse.  In  their  place  shall  be  the 
Technate  of  North  America,  function- 
ing as  nature  intended  it  to  function — 
one  unit  from  the  northern  extremity 
to  the  southern. 

The  forty-ninth  parallel  is  a  purely 
imaginary  line,  and  like  all  other  ar* 
bitrary  boundary  lines  has  no  place  in 
the  operation  of  a  social  mechanism. 
It  is  a  component  part  of  the  present 
political,   interference   control. 

We  do  not  say:  "Away  with  it." 
Its  necessity  is  nebulous,  and  it  will 
simply  cease  to  be  recognized.  Instead 
of  the  current  geographical,  horizontal 
divisions  of  society,  we  look  for  a  func- 
tional, vertical  social  alignment  in  the 
new  and  coming  state  of  mankind  on 
this  continent.  Instead  of  our  ten  mil- 
lion people  living  as  they  do  today, 
we  look  to  see  them  living  with  the 
twin  blessings  of  economic  security  and 
leisure  time,  and  in  free  intercourse 
with   the   rest  of  the  continent. 

Technocracy,  Inc.,  in  Canada  is 
striving  for  that  great  objective  and 
our  motto  is:  "Sections  from  coast  to 
coast!" 


Technology  Strikes  in  the  Lumber  Industry 

makes  night  work  more  efficient  than 
that  done  during  the  hours  when  old 
Sol  reigns  brightly  on  the  earth.  A 
writer  in  the  Vancouver  Daily  Province 
likens  the  mill  to  some  "neat,  up-to-date 
textile  factory." 

The  vagrant  steam,  instead  of  escap- 
ing and  being  wasted,  is  piped  to  the 
boiler  house  for  continued  use.  Smoke 
will  be  eliminated  with  the  elimination 
of  the  wasteful  burners,  and  the  instal- 
lation of  a  by-products  plant  which  will 
utilize  all  material  formerly  wasted. 
Continued  on   page   19 

Canadian  Production;  Figure  1 — Pow- 
er; No.  2 — Iron  and  Steel;  No.  3 — Paper. 
Drawings  by  Edna   Sleeper. 


When  the  new,  modern  saw  mill  on 
the  Alberni  Canal,  on  the  west  coast  of 
Vancouver  Island  commenced  produc- 
tion this  spring,  it  meant  chiefly,  that 
more  lumber  would  be  cut  in  less  time, 
and  with  less  men  than  ever  before. 
With  four  hundred  men  (most  of  these 
men  are  outside  handling  and  loading) 
this  new  mill  will  cut  an  average  of 
200,000  feet  per  shift,  and  on  a  day 
and  night  basis  will  cut  100,000,000 
feet  of  Vancouver  Island  timber  each 
year. 

The  mill  instead  of  being  the  hap- 
hazard accumulation  of  many  years  of 
building  and  additions  is  now  a  com- 
plete unit  with  scientific  illumination 
that  completely  eliminates  shadows,  and 
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INCREASE  IN  IMPORTATION  OF    FOOD 
PRODUCTS  IN  ONE  YEAR 

(Figures  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  for  first  quarter  of 
1934  In  comparison  with  the  first  quarter  of  1935,  of  the  volume  of  food 
Imports  into  the  United  States.) 

BUTTER      FRESH       FRESH       CORN        OATS 
BEEF        PORK 
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The  Farmer  Cranks 
The  Machine 

By  Frank  Korab 

The  age-old  struggle  for  existence  by 
mankind  has  been  solved.  By  Whom?  By 
the  American  Farmer.  How?  With  the 
machine. 

The  American  farmer  is  the  best  farm- 
er in  the  world.  He  produces  more  per 
man  than  any  farmer  elsewhere.  His  is 
a  story  of  courage,  privation  and  some- 
times  of  muddling   through. 

The  farmer  has  been  called  derisive 
names — "Hick,"  "Hayseed" — and  rated  as 
an  easy  mark.  Mainly  because  he  could 
be  sold  anything.  He  would  buy  anything 
from  lightning  rods  to  a  new-fangled 
plow  made  of  steel.  He  would  buy  any. 
thing  that  would  run  on  wheels.  If  it 
had  gears,  he  mortgaged  his  milk  cow 
and  bought  it.  If  he  saw  an  object  that 
ran  with  a  belt,  he  became  its  owner  even 
if  he  had  to  beg  away  his  wife's  egg 
money  for  a  down  payment. 

It  is  true  that  the  farmer  was  often 
sold  a  lot  of  junk.  He  did  the  experi- 
menting for  the  manufacturer.  The  iron 
in  much  of  the  old  machinery  was  rot- 
ten. It  wjauld  collapse  like  a  wooden 
house  after  a  visit  from  termites.  Ameri- 
can battleships,  railroads,  factory  capital 
goods  sectors  were  getting  the  good  steel. 
The  farmer's  machinery  was  made  from 
the  bubbly  stuff  that  floated  to  the  top 
of  the  iron  moulder's  kettle. 

But  the  farmer  loved  machines.  He 
repaired  them  ingeniously.  He  invented 
new  attachments.  He  created  new  ma- 
chines, then  moved  to  town,  started  a 
factory,  and  if  he  could  keep  out  of  the 
hands  of  debt  merchants,  prospered  by 
selling  his  machine  to  his  brothers  back 
on  the  farm. 

The  years  between  the  prevailing  ox 
teams  in  America  and  the  monster  trac- 
tor-drawn combine,  pictured  in  this  is- 
sue of  TECHNOCRACY,  have  been 
swift  moving  years.  Large  numbers  of 
people  living  today  have  seen  the  com- 
plete change.  In  a  short  half-century 
agriculture  has  been  speeded  up  so  that 
for  the  first  time  in  history  mankind 
need  no  longer  worry  about  recurring 
Continued  on  page  16. 

PLENTY:  (Above)  Combines  that  har- 
vested 4,000  acres  in  1934.  By  courtesy 
of   Capper's  Kansas  Farmer. 

SCARCITY:  (Below)  Harvesting  a  few 
acres  in  Southern  Missouri.  —  A.  W. 
Prasse  Photo. 
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TECHNOCRACY 


Business  and  Financial  Leaders'  Wisdom 


Technocracy  is  greatly  impressed  by  the 
expression  of  opinions  on  the  industrial 
progress  in  the  next  century  by  the 
greatest  leaders  of  business,  finance  and 
universities  in  this  country. 

The  occasion  for  such  a  vocal  shower 
of  wisdom  was  a  dinner  conference  at 
the  Hall  of  Progress,  General  Motors 
building  in  Chicago,  where  Alfred  P. 
Sloan,  Jr.,  was  host  to  some  four  hun- 
dred leaders  of  science  and  industry. 

We  have  read  with  great  respect  what 
our  leaders  had  to  say  and  we  agree  with 
all  they  say.  Unfortunately  not  one  of 
them  could  suggest  any  better  way  of 
attaining  the  progress  that  they  visualize 
in  the  next  century,  except  our  present 
way  of  doing  things  under  the  Price 
System. 

What  a  wisdom! 

Hear   them  now: 

Ralph  Budd,  President,  Chicago,  Burl- 
ington and  Quincy  R.  R:  .  .  •  A  year  ago 
such  a  train  (as  the  Zephyr)  did  not  exist 
and  certain  features,  such  as  two  cycle 
Winton  Diesel  engine,  were  not  available. 
This  train  is  a  complete  unit,  which  in 
addition  to  ample  space  for  mail  express 
and  baggage,  provides  for  seventy -two 
passengers.  It  burns  furnace  oil,  and 
makes  the  amazing  performance  of  two 
and  one-half  miles  on  each  gallon  of 
fuel. 


E.  K.  Bolton,  Chemical  Director,  E.  I. 
du  Pont  du  Nemours  and  Com- 
pany: .  .  .  Among  future  possibilities  may 
be  mentioned  new  types  of  synthetic  fibers 
for  textile  and  mechanical  uses  which 
may  make  possible  the  construction  of 
new  fabrics  surpassing  those  now  made 
from  rayon  and  cellulose  acetate;  new 
types  of  industrial  and  automotive  ma- 
terials of  construction  which  may  make 
possible  substantial  reductions  in  the  cost 
of  house  construction  by  means  of  fac- 
tory fabrication;  and  more  effective  in- 
secticides and  fungicides  which  would  re- 
duce the  annual  damage  of  hundreds  of 
million  dollars  of  food  crops  .... 


Chas.  H.  Ash,  Director  of  Research, 
California  Packing  Corporation:  ...  I 
can  visualize  the  products  of  the  orchard 
and  field  in  Turkestan  or  California  serv- 
ed in  London  ten  years  hence  with  all 
the  native  freshness  and  taste  of  those 
freshly  gathered  ....  Not  less  interesting 
and  romantic  will  be  the  container  for 
these  foods,  which  I  visualize  as  non-me- 
tallic, transparent  and  non-breakable.  .  . 


J.  Roscoe  Drummond,  Executive  Edi- 
tor, The  Christian  Science  Monitor: 
.  .  .  While  we  have  been  facing  the  chal- 
lenge of  a  grim  depression  and  a  still 
grimmer  unemployment,  we  have  been 
deferring  the  challenge  of  modern  science. 
We  know  that  a  scientific  development 
capable  cf  revolutionizing  the  nation's 
economy  is  possible  whenever  we  are  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  social  and  industrial 
responsibilities  essential  to  its  realiza- 
tion. .  .  . 


E.  A.  Hitchcock,  Dean  of  Engineering, 
Ohio  State  University:  ...  A  life  spent 
in  industry  and  in  the  engineering  and 
scientific  training  of  youth  has  proved 
to  me  conclusively  that  to  retrogress,  or 
even  stand  still,  is  unthinkable. 


Willard  R.  Hotchkiss,  Professor,  Ar- 
mour Institute  of  Technology :  .  .  .  We  are 
in  the  early  rather  than  the  late  stages 
of  an  era  of  scientific  and  engineering 
advance.  This  advance  will  contribute 
greatly  to  social  betterment  and  will  be 
conditioned  by  the  wisdom  with  which 
adjustments  are  made  between  technical 
change  and  economic  and  social  reactions 
to  such  change.   .  .  . 


F.  B.  Jewett,  Vice-President  of  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, and  President  of  the  Bell  Telephone 
Laboratories:  ...  If  we  were  overnight 
to  eliminate  the  results  of  research  and 
development  work  in  the  field  of  electri- 
cal communication  during  the  past  twen- 
ty-five or  even  the  past  ten  or  fifteen 
years,  the  dislocation  of  the  social  and  in- 
dustrial structure  would  be  appalling. 


P.  W.  Litchfield,  President,  Goodyear 
Tire  and  Rubber  Company:  ...  It  is  only 
by  continued  developments  in  science  and 
industrial  research  that  civilization  can 
give  a  constantly  growing  population  a 
progressively   higher   standard   of    living. 


Maurice  Holland,  Director,  Division  of 
Engineering  and  Industrial  Research,  Na- 
tonal  Research  Council:  .  .  .  One-half 
the  people  attending  the  Century  of  Pro- 
gress last  year  are  employed  in  industries 
which  did  not  exist  at  the  time  of  the 
1893  fair.  The  industries  of  tomorrow 
are  being  moulded  in  the  University  and 
Industrial    Research    Laboratories    today. 


extensive  new  chemical  industry  based 
on  water,  gas  and  on  the  waste  gases  of 
the  oil  refineries;  new  type  of  road  con- 
struction using  five  hundred  to  one  thou- 
sand tons  of  steel  per  mile,  production  of 
ethyl  alcohol  glucose  and  feed  for  cattle 
and  hogs  from  waste  wood  of  lumber  in- 
dustry; general  use  of  oxygen  and  enrich- 
ed air  in  metallurgy  and  industrial  heat- 
ing and  many  new  materials  of  construc- 
tion for  new  types  of  dwellings.  .  .  . 


Dr.  Raymond  Pearl,  Professor  of  Bi- 
ology, Johns  Hopkins  University:  .  .  .  Al- 
ready we  know  how  in  the  laboratory 
to  increase  the  power  of  lower  organisms 
to  utilize  their  available  resources  in  food 
material  and  energy  for  vital  processes, 
such  as  growth  and  duration  of  life  from 
three  to  ten  times  over  their  usual  per- 
formance with  corresponding  relative  in- 
creases in  size,  longevity  and  so  forth.  De" 
velopments  and  applications  along  those 
lines  are  likely  to  come  in  the  not  too 
distant  future 


Dean  H.  C.  Sadler,  University  of  Michi- 
gan: .  .  .  We  are  at  the  dawn  of  a  new 

age;  the  age  of  alloys;  newer,  lighter  and 
stronger  materials  and  combinations  than 
those  which  characterize  the  iron  or  steel 
age;  the  vapor  or  gas  age,  in  the  place 
of  steam;  (and)  what  I  would  designate 
as  the  electric  ray  age  rather  than  the 
pre-conceived  electric  age. 


Arthur  D.  Little,  President,  Arthur  D. 
Little,  Inc.:  .  .  .  Among  significant  devel- 
opments I  believe  to  be  impending  are: 


Thomas  J.  Watson,  President,  Interna- 
tional Business  Machines  Company: 
.  .  .  We  have  more  projects  under  way 
in  our  research  laboratories  than  at  any 
time  in  the  history  of  our  business.  .  .  . 
Continued  on  page  18 

CONTROLING  OLD  MAN  RIVER,  The 
roller  dam,  used  in  maintaining  a  nine- 
foot  navigation  depth  on  the  Upper  Mis- 
sissippi between  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
souri and  Minneapolis,  is  the  latest  in 
dams.  The  picture  on  the  opposite  page 
shows  the  hydraulic  jump  at  Gate  Num- 
ber 11  of  Mississippi  River  dam  Number 
15,  looking  north  from  the  river  wall  of 
the  ^ock.  The  roller,  operated  by  power 
generated  at  the  dam,  can  be  rolled  clear 
of  the  high  water  level,  and  adjusted  to 
meet  varying  river  stages.  When  this  pic- 
ture was  taken  there  was  a  two -foot 
clearance  beneath  the  roller,  and  a  16- 
foot  head.  The  water  north  of  the  dam 
is  almost  level  with  the  top  of  the  roller. 
This  is  the  approximate  upper  limit  of 
satisfactory  control. 
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TECHNOCRACY 


Can  a  Politician  be  a  Technocrat? 

By    BLANCHE    GREENOUGH 
Technocracy,  Inc.,   Reg.  Div.  11834 


Before  the  advent  of  Technocracy,  all 
endeavors  to  better  social  conditions  in 
this  country,  were  shaped  according  to 
the  pattern  of  Political  Democracy.  How 
much  we  have  gained  by  this  method 
may  be  measured  by  the  results  which 
we    experience   today. 

Recognizing  that  civilization  must  al- 
ter their  sccial  modes  and  bring  them 
into  harmonious  accord  with  expanded 
knowledge,  or  flicker  out  in  the  final 
wind-  of  defeat,  Technocracy  set  itself 
the  task  of  outlining  the  essential  funda- 
mental changes  .necessitated  by  tech- 
nological enlightenment  and  expansion 
in  this,  our  own  particular  civiliza- 
tion. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  engi- 
neering achievement  in  the  field  of  so- 
cial science  it  has  been  revealed,  incon- 
testaWy,  that  a  vertical  alignment  of 
functional  sequences,  while  innovating 
the  desirable  condition  of  mass  security, 
excludes  among  other  prevalent  but  so- 
cially impotent  practices,  the  malodor- 
ously  dominant   one   of   politics. 

Thinking  minds,  even  without  the 
personal  knowledge  of  the  current  and 
accurate  assurances  of  that  which  in 
our  age  is  completely  possible  —  (and 
which  may  be  obtained  by  investigation) 
— have  drawn  farther  and  farther  from 
the  hopeless  political  jungle.  They  have 
observed  that  the  greater  the  activity 
in  the  political  pond,  the  muddier  the 
water  becomes;  and  they  know  with 
unshadowed  clearness  that  real  freedom 
must  forever  be  associated  with  moral 
cleanliness    and    scientific    order. 

Those  who  realize  that  at  last,  through 
technology  and  the  social  attention  of 
science,  we  have  arrived  at  the  possi- 
bility of  Economic  Democracy,  compose 
an  audience,  which,  with  an  admixture 
cf  amusement,  contempt  and  compas- 
sion, patiently  witnesses  the  tragic  fu- 
tility of  blind  political  maneuvers  and 
lost  motion.  The  show  is  on  and  the  act 
continues. 

Political  anglers  are  preparing  their 
bait  for  the  next  Presidential  campaign. 
As  usual,  stupid  nibblers  will  be  landed 
on  the  dry  shore,  further  separated 
from  their  life-sustaining  element  which 
in  a  price  system  is  a  monetary  liquid- 
ity. As  usual,  the  candidate  who  can 
make  the  biggest  promises,  the  one  who 
fishes  with   the   fattest  worms,  will  land 


the  mo6t  "suckers."  In  each  succeeding 
campaign  the  promises  grow  bigger  and 
better  and  fall   farther  and  flatter. 

Roosevelt's  "New  Deal"  was  bigger 
than  Hoover's  "chicken,"  and  Huey 
Long's  "every  man  a  king"  exceeds 
Roosevelt's  "New  Deal."  The  larger  the 
pretention  the  shorter  the  performance. 
In  these  days,  when  those  trusted  to 
national  office  so  obviously  fail,  skep- 
ticism  is  indeed  legitimate. 

While,  because  of  large-scale  political 
failure,  many  of  the  electorate  are  be- 
coming chronic  6keptics,  this  is  not  the 
condition  of  a  Techncterat.  It  is  not 
skepticism  that  motivates  him  to  a  dia- 
metrically opposed  social  solution,  but 
the  EVOLUTIONARY  FLAT  which  dic- 
tates adjustments  correlative  with  con- 
crete facts. 

We  have  been  told  in  all  seriousness 
that  Huey  Long  is  a  Technocrat.  We 
were  told  long  ago  that  Roosevelt  was 
a  Technocrat.  Our  answer  is,  that  we 
know  Huey  Long  is  not  a  Technocrat 
at  this  date.  What  he  may  be  in  the 
future  is  problematical.  If  and  when  he 
acknowledges  that  the  price  system  is 
obsolete  and  inoperative  in  a  power  age 
economy  and  deliberately  "scraps"  it; 
and  when  he  openly  admits  that  politi- 
cal talent  belongs  to  the  past  and  an- 
nounces his  conviction  of  a  scientific 
regime  for  a  scientific  age,  then  we 
may  be  convinced  that  the  attributed 
modern  appellation  fits  him.  But  in  the 
absence  of  this  action  we  shall  not  in- 
vest  him    with   our   name   or   objectives. 

A  Technocrat  is  alive  to  the  domi- 
nant impulse  of  the  New  Era — 
OHANGE!  He  dees  not  see  it  remodeled 
from  New  Era  materials,  never  cut  be- 
fore. This  CHANGE  bears  no  resem- 
blance whatsoever  to  the  irrational 
changeabilities  of  erratic  tempermental 
dictatorships,  but  will  be  the  child  of 
constructive   social    engineering. 

The  new  vision  prompts  its  perceiver 
to  discard  the  transitory  political  emol- 
uments and  social  frustrations  of  a  decay- 
ing order  because  now  he  knows  that  po- 
litical office  in  a  price  system  has  ceased 
to  bestow  opportunities  for  the  prac. 
tico  of  social  betterment.  It  impels  him 
to  step  into  the  Technocratic  ranks  and 
practice  and  proclaim  the  social  values 
integrated  under  the  name  of  Technoc- 
racy. 


A  Technocrat  practioalizes  his  vision 
by  corresponding  action  and  becomes  a 
member  of  the  Great  Technological  Ar- 
my of  the  "New  America." 

The  proposition  of  putting  Technocrats 
into  political  office  engages  the  attention 
o:  those  who  do  not  know  their  Technoc- 
racy. A  Technocrat  in  political  office, 
surrounded  with  price  system  controls, 
would  be  as  ineffectual  in  his  efforts  for 
the  elimination  of  "injustice"  as  any 
hard-boiled  pirate  of  the  old  gang.  Yes, 
he  might  isolate  himself  morally  from 
soiled  and  active  contemporary  office- 
holders and  stay  uselessly  clean  and  in- 
active but  this  would  not  aid  in  abolish- 
ing the  great  American  racket  of  get- 
rich-quick  at  others'  expense. 

If  the  greatest  of  humanitarians  were 
accidently  elected  President  today,  in 
this  same  environment  that  retards  our 
sccial  progress  his  ideals,  perforce,  would 
still  remain  in  the  realm  of  the  abstract. 
In  that  the  less  advanced  scientific  order 
of  the  past  precluded  the  possibility  of  a 
major  social  adjustment  with  its  boon  of 
individual  security,  the  wise  remained  a- 
loof  from  their  hopeless  ruling  orders.  But, 
because  it  is  possible  at  this  juncture  of 
our  national  life  to  release  humanitarian 
valuer  through  the  agencies  of  technolo- 
gical operation,  we  should  give  this  op- 
portunity to  the  organization  that  for 
several  years  has  specialized  in  the  design 
oi  such  mechanism. 

History  is  a  document  of  social  futili- 
ties— abortive  attempts  to  overthrow  con- 
ditions which  could  not  be  escaped  by 
other  means  than  the  evolving  intelli- 
gence cf  men  through  the  painful  pro- 
cess and   a  prolonged  interval  of  time. 

Minor  amelioration  of  unusual  practice, 
and  proclivities  was  the  only  medicine 
appropriate  to  a  technologically  unen- 
lightened day.  But  this  is  not  true  with 
us.  An  advanced  knowledge  demands  an 
advanced  responsibility.  We  must  advance 
the  precept  of  the  Golden  Rule  from  the 
spheru  of  the  individual  to  that  of  the 
universal. 

Biblical  history  relates  the  story  of  an 
angel  of  the  Lord  being  sent  into  a  city 
to  find  if  it  contained  one  virtuous  man. 
If  the  angel  found  one,  the  city  was  to 
be  spared  from  destruction.  Virtue  is 
often  nearer  to  wisdom  than  is  knowledge. 
Wisdom  is  the  best  use  of  knowledge. 
Continued  on  page  14 
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INFORMATION    FOR 
EDUCATION 

I  have  read  TECHNOCRACY  from 
cover  to  cover  and  am  contemplating  to 
use  the  information  contained  therein 
for  future  educational  work  in  Tech- 
nocracy. 

In  High  School  and  College  days  we 
debated  the  thesis  "RESOLVED 
THAT  THE  PEN  IS  MIGHTIER 
THAN  THE  SWORD."  The  days  of 
Debate  are  over,  we  have  the  Facts. 
Technocracy,  official  publication,  con- 
firms and  ascertains  that  the  Pen  is  the 
weapon  that  appeals  to  the  reflective, 
thinking  type  of  American. 

The  "Technological  Army  of  New 
America"  feature  is  very  timely  and  to 
the  point.  The  Editorial  by  Howard 
Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  is  a  master- 
piece in  clarity  and  does  mark  "AN- 
OTHER MILESTONE  ON  OUR 
WAY"  towards  Technocracy  objec- 
tives. 

The  illustrations  and  graphs  pre- 
sented are  the  long  felt  need  of  visual- 


BOOST  AND  CRITICISM 

Editor,   COMMENT: 

As  chairman  of  the  educational  com- 
mittee of  Sec.  5,  R.  D.  11834,  let  me  com- 
pliment you  on  the  general  excellence  of 
the  first  issue  of  "Technocracy"  and  its 
great  importance  in  the  field. 

Many  of  the  valuable  new  members 
coming  into  Technocracy  here  are  coming 
in  from  among  the  Epics,  Utopians  and 
other  progressive  groups.  They  are  peo- 
ple who  are  thinking  ahead  of  the  old 
conservatism  and  jumped  into  the  first 
progressive   organization    they    contacted. 

This  going  out  of  our  way  to  offend 
needlessly  the  people  we  are  trying 
to  get  into  Technocracy  is  the  height  of 
assininity.  It  is  certainly  unworthy  of  the 
standard  we  should  set  for  the  new  mag- 
azine. It  is  tearing  down,  not  building  up, 
Technocracy.  "Chickens  come  home  to 
roost." 

The  whole  idea  of  trying  to  antagonize 
other  people  that  are  thinking  along  pro- 
gressive lines,  but  have  not  become  in- 
formed on  Technocracy  is  nothing  short 
of  insane.  It  makes  It  a  lot  harder  for  us 
to  build  up  Technocracy.  We  can  differ 
with  Sinclair  as  we  do.  particularly  as  to 
general  tactics,  and  yet  be  courteous  and 
reasonable.  Sinclair's  idea  to  bring  in 
production-for-use    through    "democratic" 


LETS  GO 

Editor,  COMMENT: 

Our  bundle  of  the  magazine  has  arrived, 
and  we  are  delighted  with  it.  Congratula- 
tions, and  let's  go!  Bigger  and  better  every 
issue!    The  photo  reproductions  are  excellent. 

We  are  trying  to  chase  up  a  good  number 
of  subscriptions,  here,  and  hope  to  send 
them  in  soon. 

12349-1,  Technocracy,  Inc. 

izing  the  facts.  Thank  you,  Professor 
Walter  L.  Upson,  for  your  article  on 
"Transformation  of  America".  Socially 
minded  scientists  and  engineers  are  as 
yet  slow  in  coming  forward  to  help 
America  prepare  for  a  turn  in  the 
road.' 

Already,  TECHNOCRACY  illus- 
trations, articles  and  facts  were  utilized 
in  a  lecture  on  Technocracy  presented 
with  slides  at  Monad  Cabin,  May  24th, 
under  the  auspices  of  Section  1,  R.D. 
11834. 

I  salute  you — Technocracy,  Inc. — Di- 
vision of  Publications. 

JOHN  REBAC, 
11834-1,  Technocracy,  Inc. 


ANOTHER  NOTCH   IN 
HISTORY 

Editor,    COMMENT: 

The  new  magazine  "TECHNOCRACY" 
received.  All  are  very  highly  pleased.  Our 
desire  is  that  we  can  make  it  bigger  and 
have  it  more  widely  distributed,  for  such 
information  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  functional  person  on  this  conti- 
nent. 

TECHNOCRACY  in  its  first  issue  ful- 
fills every  wish  I  had  desired  to  see  in  it. 
Howard  Scott  makes  another  notch  in  our 
history  of  cold  facte. 

We  salute  General  Headquarters  and 
the  Division  of  Publications. 

EDWIN    H.    MEAD. 
11834-37,  TECHNOCRACY.  Inc. 

(political)  action  may  be  the  most  dan- 
gerous in  the  world,  and  yet  Sinclair  him- 
self be  entirely  honest  and  sincere.  He  is 
mentally  head  and  shoulders  over  the 
people  who  are  sniping  at  him.  We  can 
honestly  differ  from  honest  people  and 
yet  treat  them  kindly,  courteously,  and 
make,  not  enemies,  but  friends  of  them. 
And  believe  me,  Technocracy  needs 
friends  if  our  work  is  to  spread  as  :t  must, 
and  if  we  are  to  get  enough  functional 
people  perhaps  two  years  hence  to  meet 
the   coming  emergency. 

HOMER   W.   EVANS 
R.  D.   11834,  Technocracy.  Inc. 


CANADIAN  PRAISE 

(From    "The    Book    Shelf,"    Van- 
couver, 1$  C.  "Common wealth," 

May    31,    1935.) 

A  dramatic  instance  of  the  displace- 
ment of  men  by  machinery  is  given  in 
the  first  issue  of  the  new  magazine 
TECHNOCRACY,  published  by  Tech- 
nocracy, Inc..  New  York.  A  picture  of 
Japanese  workers,  20  years  ago,  laboring 
by  hand  in  the  production  of  some  factory 
goods  is  shown,  and  underneath  it  a  vast 
and  complicated  mass  of  machinery  as 
is    used   in    Japan   today. 

This  new  magazine  is  well  worth  the 
price  asked.  Many  interesting  pictures 
carry  out  the  theme  mentioned  above; 
others  depict  the  devastating  effects  of 
the  wind  In  the  prairie  drought  areas; 
Illustrated  graphs  clearly  portray  the  de- 
velopment   of    technocracy. 

Howard  Scott,  the  Director-in-Chief 
of  the  movement,  explains  clearly  the  ob- 
jects of  the  new  magazine,  and  also  gives 
a  succinct  summary  of  the  position  taken 
by  the  organization,  as  it  views  the  pre- 
sent time  of  rapid  social  change.  He 
says: 

'  Technocracy,  Inc.,  contends  that 
unemployment,  insecurity,  depriva- 
tion, insufficient  purchasing  power, 
waste  and  mismanagement  of  our 
national  resources  along  with  the 
growing  inefficiency  of  our  political 
administration  (the  problem  now  fa- 
cing this  continental  area)  are  un- 
solvable  so  long  as  continental  oper- 
ation remains  under  the  dominion 
of  price  system  controls." 
Of  the  magazine  he  says: 

"The  scientific,  factual  basis  of  the 
technological   functioning   of   this   con- 
tinental  area  will   be   presented   free 
from  the  prejudices  of  partisan  poli- 
tics, race,  creed  or  color." 
As  the  magazine  develops  it  should  be 

an     education     in     depicting     the     facts 

that  matter,  as  this  first  issue  illustrates. 

The    local    distribution    is    at   Room    108, 

319   Pender  Street  West. 


FROM    DIXIE 

My  sincere  wish  is  for  the  success  of 

this  movement,  and  if  there  is  any  way 

I  can  help  make  the  thought  t.ike  hold 

in  tins  community,  I  am  at  your  service. 

C.  S.  CRUTCHFIELD, 

Technocracy,  Inc   9034. 
Continued   on   page    14 
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Continued  from  page   13 


HE  HELPS  IT  TO  GROW 

Permit  me  to  congratulate  you  on  the 
first  issue  of  "Technocracy. "  Our  ini- 
tial order  of  100  copies  reached  us  to- 
day and  we  know  that  they  will  not  be 
in  our  hands  very  long. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  our  magazine 
will  do  a  great  deal  of  good.  It  will 
serve  to  convince  the  general  public 
that  Technocracy  is  not  a  "red'"  move- 
ment and  has  no  connection  with 
Coughlinism,  Longism  or  Towsendism, 
that  it  is  purely  scientific  and  not  con- 
taminated with  nor  does  it  borrow  from 
any  of  the  European  political  philoso- 
phies, be  it  of  the  Mussolini,  Hitler  or 
Marx  variety. 

I  am  sure  that  you  will  not  want  for 
subscriptions  from  this  region.  To  date 
it  has  been  my  satisfaction  to  send  to 
National  Headquarters  75  subscriptions 
from  all  points  of  the  compass.  Good 
Luck. 

FRED  J.  LEONARD, 
•   R.D.   8844,   Section   Pa., 
Technocracy,  Inc. 


Can  a  Politician  be  a 
Technocrat? 

Continued  from  page   12 
Sane  observers  will  agree  that  our  mod- 
ern age  possesses  more   knowledge   than 
it  does  wisdom. 

If  America  in  its  period  of  phenomenal 
growth  has  not  produced  the  required 
number  of  persons  clean  enough  and  sane 
enough  to  depart  from  the  perilous  and 
tainted  paths  that  retard  and  infect  our 
common  existence,  Tomorrow  will  find  it 
another  national  relic,  companion  in  dust 
with  other  Scarcity  civilizations  whose 
evanscent  glories  will  adorn  the  impo- 
tent pages  of  world  history  replete  with 
the  pathos  of   human   failures. 

Wisdom  has  dictated  a  design  of  social 
engineering  to  be  operated  far  beyond  the 
broken  boundaries  that  encircle  the  vision- 
less  and  politically  desperate.  In  this  de- 
sign politics  and  price  are  not  enthroned; 
they  are  not  even  present. 

An  understanding  of  our  critical  social 
extremity  and  its  imperative  solution,  ren- 
ders us  responsive  beyond  the  need  of 
further  appeal  and  establishes  us  in  the 
service  of  the  New  Era. 

Due  to  our  unique  power  age  develop- 
ment, ours  is  the  opportunty  of  the  Ages! 
Our  course  is  mapped!  Our  leader  is 
ready ! 


AS    MOVE   THE   STARS 


A  visit  through  the  eyes  of  a  layman  to  the 
scientist    made    universe    sitiwted    on 
Alt.  Hollywood,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Dear  Mr.  Editor: 

I  have  just  returned  from  the  new  Grif- 
fith Observatory.  The  Planetarium  is  even 
mere  impressive  than  I  expected.  With 
no  windows  in  the  great  circular  room — 
only  the  great  dome  overhead,  bordered 
by  the  black  miniature  sky  line— with  the 
only  lighting  reflected  from  the  dome  as 
though  it  were  the  light  of  day,  and  with 
perfect  acoustics  as  echoless  as  if  you 
were  indeed  outdoors  as  you  come  from  the 
night  into  the  very  day — real  synthetic  day 
you  feel  quite  as  though  you'd  stepped 
into  a  new  world  where  the  sun,  the 
moon,  and  the  stars,  the  day  and  the 
night  are  called  forth  at  will,  under  the 
control  of  some  new  race  of  scientific 
supermen.  And  as,  settling  in  your  revolv- 
ing seat,  you  gaze  at  the  large  weird  ma- 
chine in  the  center  of  the  room  which  is 
to  cast  with  lights  the  heavens  overhead, 
a  symphony  is  softly  heard  while  the 
speaker  gives  his  introduction,  the  dusk 
slowly  gathers  around  you,  the  dome  be- 
comes deep  blue  and  then  black,  while 
the  stars  appear  one  by  one  until  the 
heavens  seem  filled  with  millions  of  them, 
and  you  have  completely  forgotten  there 
ever  was  another  very  cloudy  sky  outside. 

Then  for  a  thousand  years  or  more 
you  are  carried  off  among  the  stars; 
you  travel  from  our  familiar  skies,  with 
the   Great   Dipper   and   the   North   Star, 


way  down  below  the  equator  to  see  the 
beautiful  constellations  never  seen  in  the 
north;  you  meet  down  there  our  nearest 
neighbor  star,  shining  so  brilliantly  close, 
—famous  Southern  Cross,  and  many  other 
— some  four  and  a  half  light  years*  away; 
you  watch  the  movements  of  our  sister 
planets  as  they  race  among  the  stars  on 
into  the  future  for  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years;  you  see  the  sun  rise  in  the 
east  and  sink  in  the  west  many  times — 
and  the  moon  some  twelve  times  as  many 
more.  And  yet,  with  all  your  travels 
through  tame  and  space,  when  the  sym- 
phony bursts  forth  with  the  coming  of 
the  dawn,  when  the  dome  brings  on  an- 
c  ther  day,  and  when  the  last  star  has  fad- 
ed quite  away,  you  feel  the  end  has  only 
come  too  soon — a  few  minutes  of  eternity 
perhaps,  but  surely  not  the  entire  hour 
gone.  Yet,  again  you're  quite  surprised 
to  find  indeed  the  same  night,  and  a  very 
cloudy  night,  outside.  But  such  are  the 
tricks  that  time  and  space  can  play  on 
such  a  merely  human  brain  as  mine. 

And  being  of  very  human  mind,  home- 
ward bound  I  find  myself  looking  toward 
that  new  day  when  these  scientists  and 
many  others  will  turn  their  attention 
from  star  gazing  to  the  making  of  a 
world,  at  least  a  North  America,  as  mar- 
velously  synthesised  and  smoothly  coor- 
dinated a  thing  as  that  wonderful  syn- 
thetic universe  just  seen. 

11834-3. 
*Light  travels  at  the  rate  of  about  seven 

times  around  the  earth  in  a  second. 


You  Can't 
Make  A 
Silk  Purse 
Out  of  a 
Sow's  Ear 


Neither  can  you  expect  to  get  from  period- 
icals which  depend  for  their  support  on 
price  system  and  political  racketeers  any 
common  sense  picture  of  the  conditions 
which  actually  exist. 

As  Howard  Scott  says  in  this  issue:  "If  all 
we  knew  was  what  we  heard  on  the  plat- 
form or  radio  or  read  in  the  newspapers  and 
magazines  on  the  subject  of  national  eco- 
nomics, our  knowledge  would  be  so  faulty 
as  to  preclude  accurate  analysis  of  the 
dangerous  situation  in  which  this  contin- 
ent finds  itself." 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  and  to  your  nation 
to  get  information  contained  each  month  in 
TECHNOCRACY.  In  addition  to  your  own 
subscription,  why  not  send  in  subscriptions 
for  others? 

TECHNOCRACY,  Inc. 

Division  of   Publications 
250  East  43rd   Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Technological    Army   of  New    America 


12247 

Mr.  Moro  A.  Jewell  of  R.  D.  12247,  Ev- 
erett, Washington,  newly  appointed 
State  Organizer,  recently  called  a  meeting 
of  the  sections  in  the  Northwest  of  the 
State  at  which  a  definite  and  compre- 
hensive plan  for  organization  activities 
was  set  forth.  The  basis  of  the  plan  wa6 
taken  from  the  methods  which  the  Ever- 
ett Section  have  successfully  put  into 
practice.  This  meeting  held  at  Bellingham 
was  preceded  by  one  held  in  Seattle,  and 
will  probably  be  the  forerunner  of  many 
such  organizational  get-togethers.  Van- 
couver. B.  C,  had  a  delegation  at  the 
meeting  as  highly   interested  visitors. 

12349 

R.  D.  12349,  Vancouver,  B.  C,  have  de- 
cided to  keep  their  downtown  office  op- 
en every  night  of  the  week,  with  a  speci- 
fied committee  in  charge  each  night.  On 
Mcnday  night  is  the  Speaker's  Bureau 
which  holds  a  meeting  to  which  the  pub- 
lic is  invited;  Tuesday  night  is  allocated 
to  the  Publication  Committee;  Wednes- 
day the  Organization  Committee;  Thurs- 
day the  Research  group;  Friday  the  Study 
Class;  and  Saturday  is  a  practice  night 
for   the  speakers. 

"Technocracy  Digest,"  the  official  pub- 
lication of  R.  D.  12349  hopes  to  show 
considerable  improvement  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  magazine  with  the  addition 
of  Mr.  N.  R.  DePoe  to  the  staff  as  art 
editor.  The  editor  reports  a  steadily  gain- 
ing increase  in  circulation,  particularly 
in   bundle   orders   from   various   Sections 

Section  2.  of  R.  D.  12349  at  New  West- 
minster, B.  0.i  is  making  steady  head- 
way, and  are  now  looking  for  the  day 
when  they  will  be  able  to  obtain  a  char- 
ter from   GHQ. 

8141 

Cleveland  headquarters,  Regional  Di- 
vison  8141,  was  scheduled  to  have  M.  King 
Hubbert,  Director  of  the  Division  of  Ed- 
ucation of  Technocracy,  Inc.,  and  member 
of  the  Columbia  University  faculty  as  its 
speaker  at  a  big  meeting  June  24. 

Through  its  headquarters  force — com- 
pcsed  of  members  of  all  sections  in  the 
Cleveland  Area — 8141  is  developing  ef- 
ficiency in  all  ways  concerning  educa- 
tional and  organizational  activities. 
Through  its  regional  publication  "Eighty- 
One  Forty-One"  it  is  reaching  the  mem- 
bership with  factual  and  interesting  in- 
formation regarding  8141  as  well  as  gen- 
eral Technocracy  information.  A  benefit 
Continued   on    page    16 


Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trainmen 
Hears  Scott. 


By  BEN  H.  WILLIAMS,  8141 


"The  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
Trainmen  is  only  a  single  threat 
— or  rather  part  of  a  single  threat 
— for  it  covers  a  fraction  only 
(although  an  important  one 
functionally)  in  the  set-up  of  the 
transportation  industry.  It  can 
only  become  a  triple  threat  (to  use 
the  terminology  of  a  football 
coach)  when  it  comes  into  verti" 
cal  alignment  with  all  other 
groups  of  the  three  main  subdi 
visions  of  the  transportation  se- 
quence: land,  water,  air.  To  be  a 
social  threat  it  must  also  have  a 
social  objective." 

In  this  terse  manner,  Howard 
Scott,  Director-in-Chief  of  Tech- 
nocracy, Inc.,  speaking  to  a  thou- 
sand or  more  delegates  to  the  B. 
R.  T.  convention  in  Cleveland  on 
May  27,  outlined  the  setting  of 
that  group  in  the  line-up  of  labor's 
forces  in  present  day  America. 

Mr.  Scott  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
A.  F.  Whitney,  President  of  the 
Brotherhood,  upon  whose  invita- 
tion he  came  from  New  York  to 
Cleveland  to  address  the  conven- 
tion. Whitney  eulogized  Scott  as 
a  man  most  competent  to  discuss 
intelligently  the  existing  social  di- 
lemma, and  to  do  so  without  fear 
or  favor.  At  the  close  of  Scott's 
speech,  Whitney  stated  further 
that  he  admired  Scott  because  he 
dared  to  speak  to  the  railroad  men 
more  plainly  than  Whitney  him- 
self. 

Scott  opened  his  speech  by  com- 
paring the  functional  importance 
of  a  group  like  the  Trainmen  with 
the  erudite  senility  of  the  U.  S.  Su- 
preme Court,  which  on  that  very 
day  had  killed  the  NRA.  "Lacking 
functional  ability,"  he  said,  "you 
trainmen  would  be  in  the  hospital, 
ditch  or  graveyard." 

"But  Technocracy  will  not  kid 
you  with  nice  statements:  we  leave 
that  to  Washington."  He  proceeded 
to  point  out  technological  devel- 
ments  on  the  railroads,  and  to  the 
fact  that  in  1920  there  were  two 
million  railroad  employees  and  only 
1,000,000  today. "Suckers  who  ex- 
pect to  get  rich  working,  and  rail- 
road men  voting  for  saviours  are 


socially  dumb,  as  compared  with 
their  intelligence  and  efficiency  as 
workers,"  he  asserted. 

"Labor  organizations,"  he  said, 
"were  developed  for  collective 
merchandising  of  man-hours  or 
bargaining  with  corporations.  To- 
day, every  labor  organization  is 
facing  a  crisis.  Leaders  at  the  top, 
however  capable,  can  not  take  you 
along  without  aid  from  group 
leaders  all  along  the  line.  Some- 
thing is  needed  here  beside  golf, 
and  fishing  trips  to  Florida. 

"Railway  men  and  others  must 
see  what  objective  lies  ahead  on 
this  Continent.  The  probem  is  one 
of  adequate  purchasing  power. 
Today,  purchasing  power  depends 
upon  man-hours  in  industry, 
which  passed  their  peak  in  1920, 
and  will  never  reach  that  point 
again  under  the  price  system..  Ex- 
pansion of  industry  must  take  up 
the  slack  in  man-hours,  or  unem- 
ployment cannot  be  eliminated.  But 
a  man-hour  is  only  one-tenth  of  a 
kilowatt  hour;  so  kilowatt  hours 
are  cheap,  man-hours  dear — to 
say  nothing  of  a  difference  in  be- 
haviour on  the  job." 

Scott  pointed  to  such  recent  de- 
vices as  the  Rust  Brothers'  cotton 
picker  and  to  other  possibilities  of 
agriculture;  to  the  advance  of 
technology  in  the  oil  industry;  to 
streamlined  trains  and  other  de- 
velopments in  transportation  that 
could  eliminate  three  out  of  four 
railroad  workers.  He  pointed  out 
that  700,000  retail  stores  in  the 
United  States  had  an  average  of 
only  39  customers  each  per  day. 
Here  12,000  stores  would  suffice. 
"There  can  be  no  abundance,  no 
social  security,  no  adequate  pur- 
chasing power  as  long  as  the  price 
system  lasts."  he  said. 

The  pension  solace  of  railroad 
workers  was  disposed  of  with  the 
statement  that  "the  system  will 
probably  run  out  on  you  before 
the  pension  is  due." 

"It  is  possible,"  Scott  said,  to  op- 
erate the  American  railroads  with 
400,000  workers.  Even  then,  from 

Continued  on  page   18 
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The  Farmer  Cranks 
The  Machine 

Continued  from  page  8 
famines.  The  farmer  has  solved  one 
phase  of  life.  It  has  been  a  mighty  drama 
The  chapter  ends  sadly.  In  the  final  rush 
to  the  goal,  the  hope  of  the  ages — an 
abundance  of  fcod  for  all — the  farmer 
mortgaged  his  land  to  buy  more  ma- 
chines. His  crops,  herds  and  cultivated 
acres  grew.  He  swamped  the  elevators 
and  market  terminals.  He  wrecked  world 
prices  and  created  new  national  barri- 
ers. He  ruined  the  equity  in  his  own  in- 
vestments and  started  the  toppling  of  the 
greatest  pyramid  of  debt  that  had  ever 
been  erected  on  the  soil  of  a  nation. 

A  LOST  RABBIT 

In  March,  1933,  banks  and  insurance 
companies  held  in  their  vaults  a  heavy 
share  of  the  approximate  $200,000,000,000 
of  bonds  and  mortgages  which  repre- 
sented the  fixed  investments  of  the  na- 
tion. This  was  money  in  the  mass,  wear- 
ing its  working  clothes,  earning  interest 
to  repay  the  little  fellow  who  fed  his  sav- 
ings accounts  and  paid  premiums  for  life, 
accident  or   fire   insurance. 

Devaluation  sp[Lit  this  $200  000,000,000 
into  two  parts — $118,000,000,000  are  now 
called  $200,000,000,000.  This  .leaves  $82,- 
000,000  000  unaccounted  for;  a  vanished 
rabbit.  Changing  this  sum  into  59-cent 
figures,  the  $82,000,000,000  becomes 
$137,760,000,000.  Quite  a  rabbit,  those 
41  cents  change  the  people  didn't  get. 

This  is  the  sum  the  consumer  can't 
spend,  the  business  man  can't  draw  for 
his  payroll,  the  depositor  loses  when 
drawing  against  his  savings,  or  the  in- 
sured loses  when  his  policy  is  cashed, 
the  workingman  can't  earn,  either  now 
or  the  future.  Strikers  and  labor  lead- 
ers are  kidding  themselves  into  chasing 
a  rabbit  which  isn't  there  any  more — 
the  New  Deal  bagged  it  many  months 
ago. — New  York  Times. 

(Please  notice  that  this  was  printed  in 
the  New  York  Times  and  not  in  our  radi- 
cal  paper— Would   you   believe   it,) 


(When  we  said  the  very  same  thing 
three  years  ago  nobody  believed  it.  Ap- 
parently everybody  has  learned  some- 
thing new  in  the  last  three  years.  A  lot 
more  everybody  shall  learn  during  the 
next  three  years.  This  is  a  promise.) 

By  eliminating  wood  parts  in  its 
automobile  bodies,  one  manufacturer 
has  wiped  out  the  company  wood  mill 
which  in  1928  employed  3,000  men. 


America's  Capacity 
to  Produce 

Continued  from  page  2 

technology,  with  consequent  recession 
of  purchasing  power.  Increasingly 
acute  instability,  inevitably  heading  to- 
ward complete  breakdown  and  social 
chaos. 

THE  PRICE  SYSTEM  IS  DE- 
STROYING ITSELF! 

II.  Full  load  capacity:  Possible, 
based  upon  known  available  continent- 
al resources,  physical  equipment,  and 
trained  personnel. 

Operational  time:  24  hours  daily,  365 
days  per  year.  Functional  sequences  of 
industry,  transportation,  agriculture, 
distributive  agencies,  social  service — 
all  co-ordinated  on  a  Continental  scale. 
Technology  up  to  date  in  all  sequences. 
Energy  "cost""  measurements  only.  Di- 
rect distribution  of  consumable  goods 
and  services  on  basis  of  full  equal  "in- 
comes'" for  all  adults  on  Continent  and 
adequate  equal  "incomes"  for  all  min- 
ors. Energy  (distribution)  certificates 
in  place  of  money.  No  debts  or  debt 
claims.  Small  quantity  of  human  ener- 
gy per  person  (short  labor  time)  re- 
quired for  production.  Result:  "too 
much  of  plenty.1'  Impossible  to  con- 
sume total  product  on  this  basis  of 
"full  load  capacity." 

III.  Balanced  load  capacity:  The 
tcchnate  fundamental  physical  and  per- 
sonnel basis  same  as  in  No.  2. 

Production  balanced  with  total  con- 
sumable power  of  Continental  popula- 
tion. Social  set-up  same  as  in  No.  2, 
with  much  less  human  as  well  as  other 
energy  required.  Elimination  of  waste 
and  conservation  of  non-renewable  re- 
sources. Economy  of  abundance,  with 
mass  leisure  for  full  enjoyment  of 
same.  No  economic  class  distinctions. 
Social  control  through  100  per  cent 
purchasing  power  equally  distributed. 
Equal  and  universal  opportunity  for 
physical,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  de- 
velopment.   Only  escape  from  No.  1. 

TECHNOCRACY  MUST  RE- 
PLACE THE  PRICE  SYSTEM! 


Fifty  times  in  the  history  of  what 
is  now  Eastern  Kansas,  ancient  seas 
submerged  the  earth  and  as  many 
times  the  land  rose  from  the  waters. 
So  says  Dr.  R.  C.  Moore,  Kansas  state 
geologist,  who  found  in  alternate  lay- 
ers of  sea  and  land  fossils  in  the  rocks 
of  his  state,  definite  evidence  of  a 
"Geological  rhythm — like  a  great  giant 
breathing." 


You  Can  Only  Vote 
Against   Yourself 

Continued  from  page  2 

party  operates  only  as  an  interference 
control  over  the  required  operations  of 
the  social  mechanism." 

If  you  must  vote  you  should  get  paid 
in  cash  for  it,  for  that  is  all  that  you 
will  ever  get  for  it.  The  very  act  of 
voting  signifies  that  you  approve  of  all 
that  has  been  done  previously,  and  that 
you  will  furthermore  approve  of  every- 
thing which  is  to  be  done  by  the  in- 
coming elected  body,  regardless  of 
whether  you  voted  for  the  successful 
party  or  not. 

In  addition  to  this,  when  you  vote, 
you  delegate  a  good  part  of  your 
spending  power  to  a  representative  who 
must  spend  it  for  you.  You  are  sub 
scribing  to  a  system  which  has  made  a 
mockery  of  true  democracy,  for  true 
democracy  is  only  possible  under  a  sys- 
tem in  which  each  individual  directly 
controls  his  own  consuming  power. 

The  right  to  consume  is  the  only 
right  you  have,  and  by  voting  you  agree 
to  have  taken  from  youi  that  right. 

And  besides  all  of  this: — when  you 
vote,  you  are  taking  a  direct  part  in  the 
interference  control  of  the  social  mech- 
anism. You  are  aiding  and  abetting  the 
politician  in  his  daily  function  of  sabot- 
aging the  productiveness  of  the  coun- 
try. The  politician  must  do  this  to  main- 
tain his  racket  and  the  payoff,  and  you 
are  an  accessory  before  the  fact,  each 
time  you  register  your  vote. 

No  political  party  has  been  known  to 
vote  itself  out  of  existence  to  make  way 
for  any  social  change  for  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  miseries  of  the  people. 

Remember  that  the  two  greatest  and 
most  damaging  institutional  hangovers 
from  the  past  are  monetary  and  politi- 
cal. They  are  the  two  interference  con- 
trols which  ride  on  the  back  of  tech- 
nology and  attempt  to  choke  off  its 
flowing  abundance. 

And  remember  that  each  time  you 
vote,  you  must  vote  for  something 
which  is  a  component  part  of  these  two 
things,  and  you  must  therefore  vote  for 
their  continuance. 

You  can  only  vote  against  yourself. 
It  does  not  matter  what  party  gets  in, 
or  how  radical  they  are,  or  how  sound 
and  logical  and  humane  their  schemes 
are,  when  any  political  party  takes  of- 
fice YOU  LOSE! 

8141 

Continued  from  page  15 
party    was    held    June    15    for    regional 
headquarters.     A    systematic    news. stand 
distribution  of  TECHNOCRACY  in  Cleve- 
land has  been  arranged. 
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Geophysicists  Needed  to  Readjust  World 


Men  with  really  scientific  knowledge  of 
lands,  their  resources  and  their  peoples 
are  needed  for  the  just  rectification  of 
boundaries  and  the  establishment  of  com- 
mercial arrangements  that  can  be  ex- 
pected  to   remain   stable. 

Ideas  bearing  on  these  points  were  laid 
before  the  recent  International  Geographi- 
cal Congress  at  Warsaw  by  its  president, 
Dr.  Isaiah  Bowman,  who  is  also  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Geogra- 
phical Society,  secretary  of  the  National 
Research  Council,  and  secretary  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  Science  Advisory  Board. 

"Until  expert  knowledge  of  existing  real- 
alities  is  available,"  Dr.  Bowman  said,  "we 
shall  not  find  those  sought-for  understand- 
ings of  the  world's  peoples  that  are  re- 
quired to  ease  existing  tensions.  If  we 
really  understand  how  and  why  humani- 
ty is  compartmented  in  its  several  regions 
we  shall  find  adjustments  less  difficult 
to  make  even  though  we  are  at  times  op- 
pressed by  complexities. 

\The  earth  is  a  vast  reservoir  out  of 
which  man  dips  power.  There  is  une- 
qual access  to  that  reservoir;  the  earth's 
benefits  are  unevenly  distributed,  and, 
in  addition  as  Professor  Penck  has 
phrased  it,  "There  is  no  land  of  unlimit- 
ed   resources.' 

"This  is  due  in  part  to  what  we  call 
the  geographical  (layout.  In  (part  also 
it  i6  due  to  the  voltage  of  man's  own 
mind,  ever  changing  the  significance  of 
a  given  environment,  searching  out  new 
advantages  developing  new  technical 
skill,    seeking    balance    or    proportion    in 


life,  extending  the  boundaries  of  knowl- 
edge and  adapting  the  earth  and  hu- 
manity to  satisfy  material  and  esthetic 
needs. 

To  take  an  example  from  a  single 
field,  not  always  are  desirable  mineral 
deposits  accessible— witness  the  geogra- 
phical disposition  of  the  coal  beds  of 
China;  nor  are  they  always  required  at 
the  moment — witness  the  vast  iron  ore 
deposits  in  Brazil. 

"We  have  begun,  but  in  no  sense  fin- 
ished, our  regional  inventories  of  fact 
about  the  resources  of  the  earth,  the 
uses  which  we  may  make  of  them,  the 
mutual  adaptations.  Nor  has  any  one  yet 
been  able  to  draw  a  clear  line  of  dis- 
tinction between  matters  under  domes- 
tic control  and  those  which  can  never 
be  used  rationally  and  fairly  except 
through  international  consultation  and 
agreement. 

—New   York  Times. 


We  agree  with  Dr.  Bowman  that 
scientific  knowledge  of  land6  and  their 
resources  is  always  greatly  needed — how- 
ever, it  so  happens  that  we  have  a  fairly 
good  knowledge  right  now  of  such  things 
as  Dr.  Bowman  mentioned  in  his  address. 
This,  however,  does  not  stop  as  from 
wasting  lands  and  their  resources;  this 
does  not  stop  us  from  going  to  war  for 
the  conquest  of  more  lands  and  their  re- 
sources. What  would  happen  to  lands 
and  their  resources  if  we  should  give 
up  the  price  system?  Has  Dr.  Bowman 
ever  thought  of  this? 


BROTHERHOOD  OF  RAILWAY 
TRAINMEN  HEARS  SCOTT 

Continued  from  page  15 

the  standpoint  of  higher  efficiency, 
there  would  be  a  30%  overload." 

What  is  needed  to  make  the 
railroad  trainmen  a  triple  threat 
in  an  industrial  sense,  is  a  vertical 
alignment  of  all  functional  se- 
quences in  transportation  on  the 
North  American  Continent."  To 
make  them  a  social  threat  also 
they  must  have  a  social  objective. 
Technocracy  is  trying  to  lay  down 
to  you  the  trend  to  show  what 
must  be  done. 

In  conclusion  Scott  said  that 
"we  are  going  to  enter  a  New 
America  nicely  or  not."  A  disci- 
plined organization  is  necessary 
to  make  the  change  smoothly.  The 
politicians  will  probably  have  to 
be  given  a  letter  of  credit  on  some 
other  continent — a  one-way  tick- 
et. 


OUR  BUSINESS  and  FINANCIAL 
LEADERS'      WISDOM 

Continued  from  page   10 

William  R.  Seigle,  Chairman,  Johns 
Manville  Corporation:  .  .  .  The  office 
building  in  the  future  will  be  a  shell 
structure  only,  that  interiors  may  be 
made  available  to  tenants  quickly  and 
economically,  and  designed  to  suit  their 
own  particular  needs 

W.  R.  Whitney,  Vice-Pres.  in  charge  0f 
Research,  General  Electric  Company: 
.  .  .  Science  today  is  smashing  atoms, 
transmuting  them  into  other  elements, 
transforming  matter  into  energy,  and  dis- 
covering new  fundamental  things,  such 
as  the  positron,  the  neutron,  the  deu- 
trcn,  and  now  the  triton.  No  one  can  fore- 
see the  applications  of  this  new  knowledge 
but  the  electron  brought  to  us  long  dis- 
tance telephony,  radio  broadcasting,  talk- 
ing pictures,  television,  and  scores  of  use- 
ful automatic  controls.  Surely  from  its 
newly  discovered  colleagues  we  may  con- 
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fidently   expect   in   times   applications   of 
equal  or  greater  importance. 

Since  the  stone  age,  men  have  thought 
the  world  was  finished,  but  history  shows 
that  only  one  thing  is  certain — change.  .  . 

A  fine  collection  of  high-sounding 
phrases  handed  down  to  the  American 
people  by  "our  leaders."  We  hope  that 
Mr.  Alfred  Sloan,  Jr.,  and  his  guests, 
enjoyed  their  sound  as  much  as  we  en- 
joyed their  utterances. 
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Some  Mens  Opinions 


Broadus  Mitchell,  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomics, Johns  Hopkins  University,  in 
Current  History:  'The  students  and 
propagandists  calling  themselves  Tech- 
nocrats, however  discredited  they  may 
be  in  academic  eyes  and  however 
abandoned  in  popular  notice,  are  es- 
sentially correct  in  declaring  that  our 
new  proficiency  in  production  invali- 
dates the  price  system.  Columbia  Uni- 
versity has  purged  its  precincts  of  their 
presence,  but  the  Technocrats  are  jus- 
tified with  every  passing  day." 

Howard  W.  Blakeslee,  Science  Edit- 
or, Associated  Press:  "Science  produced 
the  machines  and  technology.  Science 
again  is  creating  a  new  material  world. 
With  this  new  world  there  arise  hum- 
an problems  which  require  the  high- 
est leadership.  It  is  time  for  science  to 
become  less  parochial.  In  the  broadest 
sense,  scientists  should  be  public  serv- 
ants. They  should  not  be  occupied 
with  the  natural  sciences  exclusively, 
but  their  main  sphere  should  be  the 
general   science  of  existence." 

Dr.  Glenn  Frank,  President,  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin:  "Every  resource  of 
ingenuity"  should  be  used  "to  release 
the  full  productive  energies  of  the 
power  age." 

Patrick  M.  Malin,  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomics, Swarthmore  College:  "We 
need  to  know  many  more  facts  and 
develop  many  more  ideas,  particularly 
when  machines  make  the  basis  of  even 
ordinary  living  a  matter  of  almost  in- 
credible complication." 


Dr.  Frank  Aydelotte,  President, 
Swarthmore  College:  "So  far  as  engi- 
neering is  concerned,  it  will  be  clear 
to  any  man,  that  behind  machines  we 
need,  not  merely  technicians  and  me- 
chanics, but  thinking  men  who  will 
understand  generously  the  broader 
aims  which  it  functions  to  serve." 


Dr.  C.  F.  Roos,  Professor  of  Econo- 
metrics, Colorado  College:  "It  is  evi- 
dent that  whenever  there  is  a  desire 
for  hypothesis  and  exact  reasoning  the 
only  recourse  is  to  mathematics,  since 
this  is  the  language  of  hypothesis  and 
reasoning-" 


Byrle  A.  Whitney,  director  of  the 
educational  and  research  bureau  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trainmen: 
"We  need  today  the  surrender  of  the 
worship  of  material  wealth  and  prof- 
its. During  its  entire  existence,  orga- 
nized labor  has  emphasized  the  obliga- 
tions that  rest  upon  industry  to  pro- 
duce for  the  needs  and  welfare  of  the 
people." 


Thomas  Hart  Benton,  distinguished 
American  painter,  who  emphatically 
says  he  is  anti-Marxist,  wrote  in  a  re- 
cent issue  of  the  Art  Digest:  "I  believe 
in  collective  control  of  essential  pro- 
ductive means  and  resources,  but  as  a 
pragmatist,  I  believe  actual,  not  theoret- 
ical interests,  do  check  and  test  the  field 
of  social  chancre." 


Technology  Strikes  in  the  Lumber  Industry 

Continued  from  page  6 


Here  is  an  instance  in  which  the  chem- 
ist enters  the  logging  industry. 

Not  a  belt  or  a  pulley  is  in  evidence. 
One  hundred  and  nine  electric  motors 
each  from  two  to  300  horsepower  drive 
the  mechanical  units,  comprising  the 
vast  mass  of  the  machinery  in  the  plant. 
Extraneous  energy  does  the  work.  Man 
directs  it. 

We  quote  the  Vancouver  Daily  Pro- 
vince: "The  compactness  is  most  ably 
demonstrated  in  the  conveyor  system — 
conveyors  are  arranged  one  above  the 
other  instead  of  being  strung  out  in  the 
usual  lengthy  manner.  Lumber  travel- 
ling to  one  machine  passes  over  other 
lumber  bound  in  a  different  direction, 
thus  undergoing  all  the  necessary  pro- 


cesses in  a  minimum  of  space.  This  mul- 
titude of  conveyors  is  operated  entirely 
by  one  man,  who  stands  before  a  con- 
trol board  containing  a  veritable  maze 
of  buttons  and  switches.  Indeed  a  re- 
markable feature  of  the  whole  mill  is 
the  small  number  of  men  required  to 
operate  it.  .  .  ." 

Note,  that  the  Vancouver  Province 
is  decidedly  not  a  technocratic  publica- 
tion although  one  might  almost  think 
so.  The  writer  goes  on:  "As  in  all  other 
industries,  the  system  of  producing  lum- 
ber is  changing;  new  methods  are  re- 
placing the  old,  lessening  the  physical 
labor  of  the  job  year  by  year." 

It  seems  indeed  that  no  part  of  this 
continent  is  remote  enough  to  escape 


George  T.  Hughes,  financial  com- 
mentator of  the  North  American 
Newspaper  Alliance:  "There  is  no  let- 
up in  the  strain  on  the  remaining  Eu- 
ropean gold  currencies.  Speculative 
opinion  is  that  sooner  or  later  all  must 
succumb.  What  would  gold  be  worth 
if  all  the  world  should  "abandon" 
gold?  Would  it  be  worth  anything  at 
all?  Could  not  some  other  medium  of 
exchange  replace  it?  Is  Major  Angas 
right  when  he  predicts  that  gold,  as 
money,  will  follow  the  horse,  as  a 
means  of  transportation,  into  oblivion? 
There  are  all  questions  to  which  it  is 
inadvisable  to  give  a  dogmatic  answer, 
but  one  can  weigh  the  probabilities. 
It  may  be  that  some  understanding  can 
be  arrived  at  under  which  some  other 
commodity  or  symbol  can  be  substi- 
tuted for  gold." 

Washington  Merry  -  Go  -  Round: 
"Federal  Reserve  figures  show  indust- 
rial activity  at  the  end  of  1934  as  90 
per  cent  of  the  1923-2?  volume.  Only 
one  explanation  for  this  prosperous 
condition  of  industry  alongside  wide- 
spread unemployment  is  possible — in- 
creased use  of  machine  methods  and 
greater  concentration   of  profits." 

Harry  Hopkins,  Federal  Relief  Ad- 
ministrator: "More  than  2,500,000 
boys  and  girls  have  arrived  at  work- 
ing age  since  1929  only  to  find  no 
employment.  The  net  annual  increase 
of  employables  since  1929  has  been 
500,000  per  year.  These  boys  and  girls 
arriving  at  working  age  know  nothing 
but  public  relief." 


the  technologist,  and  that  no  one  can 
be  blind  enough  to  completely  escape 
the  discovery  of  technology's  inevitable 
results.  Far  off,  on  the  extreme  north- 
west coast  of  this  continent — on  the 
very  last  geographical  frontier,  technol- 
ogy writes  its  indelible  message,  and 
the  price  system  is  that  much  closer  to 
its  final  obsolescence. 


To  produce  and  harvest  the  wheat  crop 
of  the  three  Prairie  provinces  by  the 
methods  used  100  years  ago  would  re- 
quire the  labor  of  all  the  farmers  of 
Canada,  their  sons  and  their  hired  men 
ten  hours  per  day  for  113  day6,  or  about 
the  normal  period  from  seed  time  to  har- 
vest. 

The  Gazette,  Montreal. 
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An  Editorial 


America  -  Let's  Go! 

By    Howard    Scott 

Director-in-Chief,   Technocracy,    Inc. 


EIGHT  million  square  miles  of  continental  area,  in- 
habited by  165,000,000  Americans,  governed  by 
12  main  political  divisions,  constitutes  the  chief 
factor  in  a  broad  panorama  of  the  social  administration 
of  this  Continent.  The  overwhelming  proportion  of 
these  165,000,000  is  the  result)  of  European  immigration 
added  to  the  residual  Indian  population  since   1500. 

That  part  of  the  Continent  north,  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
populated  chiefly  by  the  descendants  of  immigrant 
North  European  whites  of  Protestant  background,  com- 
bined with  an  admixture  of  lesser  numbers  of  other 
races,  beliefs,  and  social  customs,  has  witnessed  in  400 
years  the  greatest  rate  of  increase  in  population  growth 
of  any  continental  area. 

It  has  been  the  combination  of  this  social  majority 
and  modern  technology  which  has  brought  into  being 
the  mores,  the  folkways,  of  this  area,  and  which  is  today 
setting  the  tempo  of  its  social  progress. 

European  beliefs  and  customs  were  brought  to  this 
Continent  by  the  first  settlers  of  Virginia  and  Plymouth 
Rock,  and  by  Cortez'  march  of  conquest  in  Mexico.  In 
the  succeeding  400  years,  the  inhabitants  of  this  Con- 
tinent have  so  developed  the  technique  of  the  means 
whereby  they  live  that  it  no  longer  bears  any  resemb- 
lance to  the  technique  of  the  other  countries  or  other 
peoples  from  which  the  original  immigrants  may  have 
sprung.  We  have  been  a  long  time  arriving,  but  the 
customs  and  technology  of  this  Continent  today  are 
unique  in  that  they  are  totally  American,  and  bear  no 
relation  to  the  ideology  and  tradition^  of  any  other  part 
of  the  world's  surface. 

Americans  Are  Different 

Socially,  America  is  farther  away  from  Europe  today 
than  it  was  in  1492  when  Columbus  sailed  from  Spain. 
Collectively,  the  people  of  this  Continent  have  become 
conditioned  by  their  functioning  to  be  prepared  for  a 
social  goal  which  is  endemic  at  this  time  to  this  Contin- 
ent alone.  The  imminence  of  the  arrival  of  such  a  goal 
is  but  the  natural  outcome  of  the  technological  applica- 
tion of  physical  science  to  the  vast  resources  of  this 
Continent  by  hardy  and  sturdy  pioneer  people  who  have 
wasted  comparatively  little  time  either  in  parliamentary 
formalities  or  in  philosophic  preambles.  Always  having 
had  room  for  expansion,  for  bigger  and  better  successes 
and  failures,  they  have  judged  collective  human  endeav- 
ors only  by  the  magnitude  of  their  results. 

Americans  are  differentiated  from  other  peoples  by 
having  less  encumbering  traditions  and  fewer  mountains 
of  social  superstition   to  blockade   their   pathway.    The 


anarchism  of  the  pioneer  of  yesterday  has  its  hangover 
in  the  rugged  individualism  of  today,  and  will  form  the 
precipitate  in  the  social  action  of  tomorrow 

Americans  have  always  been  known  for  their  capacity 
for  action,  their  ability  to  go  places  and  do  things,  but, 
up  until  now,  we  Americans  individually  have  been  so 
busy  doing  things,  and  collectively  we  have  been  so  im- 
pressed by  the  majesty  of  the  going,  that  we  have 
never  had  time  or  concern  for  our  social  arrival  any- 
where. The  needs  of  America's  yesterday  have  always 
produced  inevitable  action  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can people — so  much  so  that  "Let's  Go!"  has  been  the 
rallying  cry  of  the  people  of  a  continent.  Hitherto,  it 
signified  but  the  release  of  energies  on  the  part  of  in- 
dividual or  group  Americans  for  the  accomplishment  of 
personal  objectives. 

The  individual,  libertarian  anarchism  of  America's 
yesterday  sufficed  during  the  pioneer  hurly-burly  when 
the  Price  System  was  on  the  up-and-up:  but  what  was 
yesterday's  meat  is  today's  poison.  Maturity  always 
brings  with  it  a  cessation  of  adolescent  sublimation. 
Social  manhood  requires  the  culmination  and  fulfillment 
of  our  physiological  capacities.  The  time  has  come  to 
park  our  political  fairy  stories  and  our  economic  play 
toys  in  the  social  garret,  the  storehouse  of  adolescent 
remembrances. 

It  is  here  that  many  will  probably  disagree  with  Tech- 
nocracy, as  they  loudly  proclaim  a  preference  for  the 
present  economic  adult  infantilism  because  its  stultifying 
inaction  is  so  comfortable,  and  so  reassuring. 

Since  when  has  discomfort  been  a  bar  to  American 
progress  if  the  results  to  be  obtained  were  great  enough? 

Abundance 

The  necessity  for  change  on  a  greater  scale  than  has 
ever  been  known  is  admitted  on  all  sides,  in  all  walks 
of  life.  Today,  on  this  Continent,  there  is  more  prev- 
alent the  idea  of  an  abundant  social  order  than  has  ever 
existed  anywhere  at  any  time — so  much  so  that  the 
attempt  on  the  part  of  those  reflectors  of  public  opin- 
ion, the  nominal  leaders  of  today,  to  save  their  faces  be- 
comes more  pathetic  with  each  successive  move. 

Every  time  a  national  organization  solves  one  of  the 
existing  paradoxes  of  the  political  administration  of  this 
Price  System,  they  succeed  only  in  creating  further  para- 
doxes more  cQmplex  than  the  one  they  solved,  because 
they  have  been  so  conditioned  that  they  insist  upon  ex- 
cluding the  major  fundamentals  from  our  national  prob- 
lem prior  to  its  analysis,  and  demand  that  any  solution 
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shall  perpetuate  the  present  status  quo  and  maintain 
them  in  their  position  as  mortgagors  of  unborn  Ameri- 
cans. 

Since  the  Constitution  of  these  United  States  in  1787, 
and  the  British  North  America  Act  in  Canada  in  1867, 
the  economic  endeavors  of  these  two  countries  have  been 
channelized  by  legal  and  political  statutory  devices  into 
one  particular  method  of  exploiting  the  natural  resources 
and  the  human  beings  of  these  Continental  areas  for  the 
particular  benefit  of  a  declining  minority.  From  the 
days  of  our  founding  fathers,  every  political  party,  every 
movement  of  the  people — whether  radical  or  reactionary, 
conservative  or  liberal — have  alike  proclaimed  their  fidel- 
ity to  the  general  proposition  that  suckers  have  always 
deserved  to  be  chiselled,  and  that  any  collection  of 
human  beings  dumb  enough  to  have  "bought"  the  politi- 
cal and  economic  platitudes  of  the  last  145  years  deserves 
to  be  sold  anything.  Written  on  the  fly-leaf  of  the  book 
of  rules  of  every  American  politician,  is  that  terse  state- 
ment: "Never  give  a  sucker  an  even  break."  And  they 
never  have. 

Action  Patterns 

The  parade  of  political  parties  and  movements  on  this 
Continent  has  generally  originated  in  the  ego  psychology 
of  the  lesser  chisellers  and  the  wishfulfillment  desire  of 
those  of  the  sucker  class  who  hope  to  become  chisellers. 
Every  American  is  brought  up  with  the  idea  that  he 
should  acquire  an  education  and  the  acumen  peculiar  to 
successful  people,  so  that  he  may  escape  the  hardship 
that  his  parents  had  to  contend  with.  Every  American 
parent  willingly  slaves  and  starves  so  that  his  children 
will  potentially  possess  in  the  way  of  training,  dress, 
and  association  an  equipment  that  will  fit  them  for  posi- 
tions in  the  social  structure  which  the  parents  have 
never  attained,  but  which  they  have  always  desired  for 
their  offspring.  Every  American  conceives  of  himself 
as  being  fully  the  equal  of  every  other  American  in 
latent  ability  for  success — a  success  prevented  from 
flowering  by  his  inability  to  get  the  breaks  or  to  know 
the  right  people. 

The  rapid  expansion  of  the  American  Price  System 
in  the  last  148  years  has  lent  to  such  action  patterns  as 
the  above  an  appearance  of  eternal  verity,  because  be- 
fore the  very  eyes  of  some  American  parents,  the  chil- 
dren of  other  parents  of  lesser  capacities  and  abilities 
than  their  own  have  risen  to  positions  of  political  and 
economic  prominence  by  this  dubious  method  of  always 
taking  propitious  advantage  of  those  who  were  not  so 
smart. 

Ghengis  Khan  organized  the  greatest  empire  in  hum- 
an history,  an  empire  that  stretched  from  the  China  Sea 
to  the  Black;  but  he  did  so  always  on  the  basis  of  loot- 
ing the  stranger,  and  of  having  his  own  nationals  partici- 
pate in  that  looting. 

Italy  for  two  thousand  years  has  been  the  home  of 
small-time  rackets  because  of  the  lack  of  sufficient  arable 
soil  to  produce  enough  for  Italian  needs.  Italy  has  ar- 
rived today  at  the  end  of  her  past  progression— to  the 
point  where  she  has  been  compelled  to  consolidate  all 
her  minor  rackets  into  a  major  monopoly  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Italian  Price  System. 

America  is  unique  in  that  the  greatest  market  that 
America  has  is  the  consumption  of  goods  and  services 


by  the  Americans  themselves.  So  much  is  this  so  that  90 
per  cent  of  American  production  is  consumed  in  "nor- 
mal" times  by  Continental  Americans.  Never  having 
possessed  a  large,  stable  foreign  trade,  America — with 
the  most  rapidly  growing  internal  consumption  of  any 
social,  system  in  history — has  developed  the  Price  Sys- 
tem to  a  unique  conclusion,  namely:  that,  never  having 
had  the  imperialistic  opportunity  of  exploiting  subject 
peoples  and  expropriating  colonial  territories  for  the  en- 
hancement of  its  own  citizens,  it  was  forced  through  the 
rapid  development  of  technology  to  the  perverse  social 
practice  of  making  a  sucker  out  of  every  consumer. 
Ghengis  Khan  looted  others  and  built  an  empire;  Amer- 
ica has  produced  the  greatest  array  of  technological 
equipment  and  the  highest  standard  of  general  living 
ever  known  by  looting  the  resources  of  a  continent  and 
"trimming"  every  purchaser,  on  the  theory  that  if 
everyone  worked  and  everyone  saved,  all  of  our  citizens 
could  be  financially  wealthy,  all  of  our  aged  economically 
secure,  and  all  of  our  youth  educated  for  the  higher 
things  of  life. 

Loves  to  Be  Fooled 

Nowhere  is  this  gullibility  more  evident  than  in  the 
significance  of  the  68,000,000  insurance  policies  of  these 
United  States — sixty-eight  million  subscribers  proving 
that  P.  T.  Barnum  was  correct,  and  that  the  public  loves 
to  be  fooled,  in  that  they  believe  they  can  buy  from  the 
Price  System  with  their  meagre  savings  from  wages  and 
salaries  an  adequate  security  against  the  exigencies  of 
the  System  and  old  age.  In  doing  so,  they  little  realize 
that  the  validity  of  all  payments  from  debt  claims  can 
be  maintained  only  by  the  validation  of  the  entire  debt 
structure  of  this  Price  System.  They  are  so  blinded  by 
the  shibboleths  of  thrift  and  saving,  in  their  desire  that 
their  children  should  be  better  off  than  they  are,  that 
they  overlook  the  possibility  that  if  the  total  number 
of  insurance  policies  is  great  enough,  it  will  not  be  long 
before  they  have  enabled  the  insurance  companies  to 
own  all  of  North  America.  It  is  a  very  sincere  desire 
and  a  worthy  purpose  that  seeks  to  afford  protection  for 
loved  ones  in  case  of  accident,  disease,  or  death,  but 
when  millions  participate  in  it,  the  cost  to  the  System  as 
a  whole  results  in  a  net  social  loss.  The  cost  of  operat- 
ing policy  insurance,  when  it  reaches  the  "magnitude  of 
millions,"  exceeds  the  service  rendered  to  society  as  a 
whole. 

The  difference  between  the  total  incoming  payments 
of  life  insurance  companies  in  these  United  States  and 
the  total  outgoing  payments  annually  is  from  400  to  600 
million  dollars;  that  is  to  say,  that  fro-m  400  to  600 
million  dollars  every  year  is  retained  from  the  incoming 
payments.  Life  insurance  companies  have  enjoyed  a  rate 
of  growth  in  excess  of  7.5  per  cent,  and  today  have  over 
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$21,000,000,000  in  invested  assets,  and  more  than  $108,- 
000,000,000  in  policies.  It  is  self-evident  that,  at  this 
rate  of  increase,  in  another  35  years  the  life  insurance 
companies  will  own  85  per  cent  of  all  that  is  owna'ble  on 
this  Continent 

It  is  improbable,  from  other  factors,  that  any  such 
condition  will  ever  arise,  but  if  it  did,  at  that  time  every 
policy  holder  could  justifiably  be  asked,  "Who's  loony 


now 


?" 


Whether  you  buy  life  insurance,  stocks,  bonds,  or 
other  certificates  of  debt  for  the  purposes  of  security, 
makes  relatively  little  difference,  unless  the  Price  Sys- 
tem can  continue  to  validate  its  outstanding  debt  claims 
by  the  creation  of  more  debt.  With  greater  bank  de- 
posits than  have  ever  been  known,  with  more  savings 
accumulated  and  deposited,  we  have  at  last  reached  the 
point  where,  our  economy  no  longer  expanding,  we 
cannot  find  sufficient  means  to  enable  us  to  create  new 
debt  to  provide  new  investments  fast  enough  to  absorb 
these  savings  collected  by  the  depositors  of  our  financial 
institutions. 

This  is  perhaps  too  bad  because,  if  every  adult  Ameri- 
can were  able  to  acquire  a  surplus  of  savings  over  and 
above  his  cost  of  livelihood,  we  would  certainly  have 
justified  the  grand  old  theory  of  thrift  that  we  can 
collectively  save  ourselves  from  the  ravages  of  the  Price 
System  by  a  mass  graduation  of  suckers  to  the  economic 
level  of  the  chisellers  without  their  propitious  acumen. 

The  gods  of  technological  determination  of  economic 
circumstance  have  been  unkind,  and  have  willed  differ- 
ently. They,  in  their  omniscience,  have  decreed  that 
there  is  no  such  easy  royal  road,  that  social  transition 
from  a  defunct  and  obsolete  Price  System  can  be  ac« 
quired  neither  by  the  creation  of  debt,  nor  by  political 
democracy,  nor  by  the  grand  old  game  of  letting  George 
do  it. 

Promises  and  Promises 

The  American  scene,  the  length  and  breadth  of  this 
Continent,  is  filled  with  a  heterogeneous  collection  of 
political  parties  and  movements,  all  crying  for  a  place  in 
the  sun,  all  trying  to  sell  the  people  of  this  Continent 
a  lot  of  spurious  political  currency  coined  from  foreign 
gold.  They  all  promise,  in  their  many  variations,  differ- 
ent degrees  of  security:  protection  for  the  unemployed, 
the  aged,  the  sick,  the  weak,  and  the  infirm.  They  all 
promise  more  employment,  great  purchasing  power,  in 
the  true  American  tradition  of  yesterday's  background 
of  scarcity.  They  all  are  special  pleaders  for  the  con- 
fidence and  support  of  the  people  of  the  various  national 
entities  of  this  Continent.  All  of  these  parties  and  move- 
ments promise  their  respective  publics  that,  in  return  for 
the  public's  conferring  a  political  mandate  of  power 
upon  them,  they  will  guarantee  to  the  public  a  slightly 
better  standard  of  living. 

Republicans  and  Democrats,  Communists  and  Social- 
ists, Fascists,  Liberals  and  Conservatives,  along  with 
those  lesser  collections  of  political  will-o'-the-wisps,  of 
attempts  to  found  a  third,  fourth,  and  tenth  political 
party  of  this  America  of  Today — they  propose,  all  alike, 
to  accomplish  their  promises  within  the  framework  of 
the  Price  System  and  its  political  administration.    Each 


and  every  one  uses  the  obvious  hypocrisy  of  being  all 
things  to  all  people  and  nothing  to  anybody. 

The  political  parties  of  the  North  American  Continent 
today  appear  before  the  court  of  public  opinion  with  un- 
clean hands.  They  are  guilty  of  collusion  and  conspiracy 
by  misrepresentation  to  interfere  in  the  economic  pro- 
gression of  this  Continent  so  as  to  defraud  Americans  of 
their  natural  birthright  of  abundance  for  all. 

The  coming  political  struggles  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  will  occur  around  the  moot  question  of 
constitutional  powers,  as  to  whether  these  governments 
of  the  people  shall  be  permitted  the  power  to  change 
the  economic  channelization  of  this  Continent,  and  to 
plan  and  direct  the  economic  channelization  of  this  area 
for  the  greater  livelihood  of  American's,  or  whether  the 
present  controllers  of  our  American  Price  System  shall 
be  permitted  to  continue  to  exercise  their  right  of  creat- 
ing debt  at  the  expense  of  1 30  million  other  Americans. 

Psychology  of  the  Sickle 

The  Constitution  of  these  United  States,  drawn  up  in 
1787,  is  a  contract  entered  into  by  equals  for  the  purpose 
of  conferring  powers,  specifically  not  belonging  to 
the  contracting  parties,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  guaran- 
teeing that  the  proprietary  rights  of  function  shall  be 
guaranteed,  in  perpetuity  by  each  and  all  of  the  contract- 
ing parties.  Thirteen  sovereign  states  were  the  signator- 
ies to  this  document.  Today,  forty-eight  sovereign  states 
are  its  signatories.  The  Constitution,  therefore,  is  in 
reality  but  the  articles  of  confederation  of  forty-eight 
sovereign  states,  agreeing  to  confer  upon  their  ambassa- 
dors and  attaches  in  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate,  in  Congress  assembled,  powers  not  already 
sovereign  to  any  one  of  the  signatories  of  confederation. 

The  so-called  Federal  Government  has  never  been 
granted  powers  in  the  Constitution  permitting  it  to  con- 
trol, own,  plan,  or  direct  any  economic  process  or  the 
technique  of  the  means  whereby  people  live  within  any 
territory  of  the  sovereign  signatories.  It  is  authorized 
to  conduct  foreign  relations,  to .  maintain  the  armed 
forces,  the  customs  patrol  and  lighthouse  service,  and  to 
levy  and  collect  such  taxes  as  shall  not  suborn  any  of  the 
rights  of  the  signatories.  It  is  permitted,  under  the 
articles  of  confederation,  to  adjudicate  the  disputes  aris- 
ing between  the  sovereign  powers,  and  to  regulate  the 
business  relationships  in  any  commercial  transactions  be- 
tween the  states,  provided  that  the  "confederate"  Gov- 
ernment in  no  wise  attempts  to  change  or  to  control  the 
originating  economic  channelization  occurring  within  the 
sovereign  domain  of  any  one  of  the  states. 

The  document  known  as  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  has  as  its  essence  of  contractual  basis  the 
implication  and  general  understanding,  written  into  it 
as  its  over-all  purpose — a  purpose  that  is  unique  in  all 
similar  political  documents  of  the  world — that  though  all 
other  things  in  the  physical  world  are  subject  to  change, 
the  proprietary  rights  of  functional  direction  and  opera- 
tion in  the  areas  subject  to  this  Constitution  are  immut- 
able and  unchanging.  When  one  remembers  that  this 
document  was  finally  approved  148  years  ago,  one  will 
realize  that  it  was  written  with  a  spade  and  constructed 
with  the  psychology  of  the  sickle  and  the  hoe.  The  sig- 
natories and  constructers  of  this  document  have,  in  ef- 
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feet,  said  that  they  insist  upon  statutizing  the  control 
and  direction  of  human  affairs  as  the  sole  possession  of 
a  model  made  148  years  ago.  It  is  this  antiquity  that 
preserves  for  the  modern  creator  of  debt  his  "unalien- 
able" right  to  create  debt  against  his  fellow  Americans, 
and  to  mortgage  the  future  unborn  Americans. 

The  absurdity  of  any  political  party  proposing  to  ob' 
tain  for  Americans  any  of  the  things  promised  in  their 
political  platforms  by  glibly  enunciating  that,  if  these 
promises  cannot  be  fulfilled  under  the  Constitution  as  it 
now  stands,  they  will  ask  for  a  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion to  amend  the  Constitution,  becomes  obvious  when 
the  fact  is  known  that  no  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion can  confer  upon  that  document  powers  not  original- 
ly granted  and  conferred  by  the  sovereign  signatories  to 
the  same.  No  social  legislation  originating  in  the  legisla- 
tive bodies  of  our  Confederate  Government  can  amend 
the  Constitution  of  these  United  States  so  as  to  obtain 
the  power  of  economic  control  and  direction  of  all  func- 
tional operations  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  wants  of  man. 
Every  amendment  to  the  Constitution  is  in  actuality  only 
either  a  limitation  or  an  amplification  of  the  existing 
powers  conferred  on  the  original  document  by  the  con- 
tracting parties. 

Abrogation  Necessary 

In  order  to  obtain  sovereign  economic  control,  the 
very  essence  of  this  original  agreement  would  have  to  be 
nullified  in  toto.  Therefore,  nothing  will  suffice  short 
of  complete  abrogation  of  these  articles  of  confedera- 
tion; and.  what  is  stranger  still,  there  will  furthermore  be 
required  the  complete  abrogation  of  the  sovereign  pow- 
ers of  the  forty-eight  states.  It  is  only  by  such  abrogation 
that  a  federal  government  of  these  United  States  can  be 
created  which  will  by  virtue  of  its  sovereign  power  be- 
come, for  the  first  time  in  our  national  history,  a  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  for  the  people,  ;>y  the  people — in 
that  then,  and  not  until  then,  will  ^ny  government  in 
this  broad  land  of  ours  be  able  so  to  control  and  direct 
the  physical  functioning  of  all  operations  within  its  area 
that  it  may  be  able  to  guarantee  to  all  its  citizens  the  pur- 
suit of  life,  liberty,  and  happiness — complete  economic 
well-being  and  perpetual  security  against  the  exigencies 
of  existence,  in  order  that  Americans  may  be  more  and 
become  more. 

The  structural  set-up  of  political  administration  in  Can- 
ada is  almost  of  an  identical  parallel  in  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  derives  its  powers 
from  the  British  North  America  Act,  passed  by  the 
British  Parliament  in  1867.  It  is  similarly  a  constitu- 
tion of  conferred  powers,  differing  from  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  that  all  powers  not  explicit- 
ly assigned  to  the  provinces  are  reserved  to  the  Domin- 
ion Government;  and  it  confers  upon  the  Governor 
General  the  right  to  disallow  any  law  enacted  by  any 
provincial  legislature  if  such  disallowance  is  exercised 
within  a  year,  and  the  power  of  appointing  Lieutenant 
Governors  of  the  provinces.  But  the  executive  power 
over  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  under  the  B.  N.  A.  Act, 
is  vested  in  the  King  of  England,  the  Governor  General, 
and  the  British  Privy  Council. 

It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  the  Canadians  are  in  the 
same  political  constitutional  boat  as  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States.   Any  proposition  for  a  major  amendment 


of  the  B.  N.  A.  Act  would  have,  as  its  finale,  to  be 
fought  out  off  the  North  American  Qmtinent  by  the 
Privy  Council  and  the  British  Parliament,  and  it  is  quite 
unthinkable  that  any  fundamental  proposal,  such  as  the 
total  abrogation  of  the  British  North  America  Act, 
which  will  be  necessary  before  any  continental  control 
of  functional  operations  for  the  economic  livelihood  of 
man  is  entered  into  on  this  Continent,  will  be  permitted 
by  a  foreign  body  whose  economic  interests  necessitate 
the  perpetuation  of  the  existing  status  quo. 

So  do  citizens  of  Canada  and  the  United  States,  Mex- 
ico, Cuba,  Guatemala,  Costa  Rica,  San  Salvadore,  and 
Panama — Americans  all — all  of  us  together — face,  for 
the  first  time  since  the  discovery  of  this  Continent  by 
Columbus,  the  formulation  of  a  policy  and  direction 
which  are  truly  and  solely  American,  a  policy  and  di- 
rection that  will  bring  forth  a  new  order  of  civilization, 
so  that  the  natural  development  of  this  Continent  may 
be  bequeathed  as  their  sole  heritage  to  the  peoples  of 
this  area  alone  of  all  the  other  continents  and  peoples 
of  the  world. 

America  Takes  the  Lead 

The  tide  of  empire  and  civilization  has  moved  ever 
westward.  Leadership  in  the  civilization  of  man  has  up 
until  now  arisen  on  other  continents,  from  other  peoples. 
Yesterday  was  their  time.  Today  is  our  time.  And  this 
Continent  alone  stands  ready  and  prepared  to  move  the 
civilization  of  man  to  far  greater  heights  than  has  ever 
been  known.  The  leadership  that  once  belonged  to 
other  peoples  and  other  times  has  now  passed  to  this 
Continent,  and  to  its  citizens,  the  Americans  of  today 
and  tomorrow. 

The  labor  pains  of  the  social  transition  to  a  new  order 
on  this  Continent  will  be  fought  out  in  the  next  decade. 
This  transition  will  be  nice  or  not  so  nice,  depending  on 
how  the  people  of  this  Continent  organize  their  func- 
tional capacities  and  orientate  their  intelligences  to  the 
technological  destiny  of  this  area.  Hitherto,  since  the 
advent  of  the  white  man,  America  has  clashed  in  many 
conflicts,  has  passed  myriads  of  laws,  and  agitated  count- 
less reforms  and  progressive  measures,  but  always  on  a 
technique  borrowed  from  the  peoples  of  another  con- 
tinent, and  always  expressed  in  the  political  and  philos- 
ophic concepts  of  aliens.  For  the  first  time  in  our  his- 
tory, the  gods  of  technological  circumstance  have  de- 
creed that  what  will  be  must  be,  that  the  time  has  ar- 
rived when  conditions  must  bring  forth  an  American 
movement,  not  a  movement  predicated  upon  the  Europ- 
ean concept  of  negotiating  compromises  for  the  purpose 
of  dividing  up  the  benefactions  of  an  age  of  scarcity  for 
the  benefit  of  a  minor  percentage  of  the  total  population, 
but  a  movement  that  shall  have  as  its  goal  all  of  the  ob- 
jectives and  ideals,  wishes  and  ambitions  of  the  Ameri- 
can social  majority  that  can  be  accomplished  by  the  tech- 
nological application  of  physical  science  to  the  natural 
resources  of  this  Continent. 

The  continental  technology  of  the  New  America  will 
not  tolerate  the  social  and  political  anacronisms  of  yes- 
terday. 


Panaceas  at  Par 

By    A.    I.    Margolis 


THE  depression  continues  beyond  the  time  sched- 
uled for  its  termination.  The  once  hopeful  proph' 
ets,  Charley  Schwab  and  Charley  Dawes  and 
the  rest,  either  keep  silent  or  turn  to  less  speculative  sub' 
jects. 

The  notion  is  beginning  to  sneak  up  on  some  of  the 
"plain"  people  that  the  big  men  are  not  so  wise  as  the 
size  of  their  bank  accounts  and  annual  incomes  indi- 
cate; that  .even  they,  our  leaders  of  finance  and  politics, 
are  merely  wishing  and  hoping  that  a  way  might  mir- 
aculously be  found  to  put  the  old  ship — "Business  as 
Usual" — on  an  even  keel  again.  The  fear  is  growing 
that  these  men  are  becoming  bankrupt  in  ideas  and  in 
workable  plans. 

Once  the  doubt  enters  as  to  the  omnipotence  of  our 
business  leaders,  the  tendency  is  to  look  for  new  men 
and  new  guide-posts.  In  this  state  of  weakened  sales  .re- 
sistance to  new  ideas  and  new  directions,  with  thorough 
conditioning  to  well-advertised  and  ballyhooed  merchan- 
dise, we  find  offered  for  sale  an  array  of  bright  pack- 
ages labeled,  "Panaceas." 

Not  only  do  we  find  them  available  in  the  original 
form  and  package  as  brought  over  from  middle  Europe 
of  75  years  ago — such  as  the  "real  McCoy"  class  struggle 
between  the  embattled  proletariat  and  bourgeoisie — but 
we  find  also  a  large  display  adapted  for  American  con- 
sumption with  slogans  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the 
"American  tradition." 

The  Mussolini  castor  oil  and  the  Hitler  blood  purge 
are  not  put  up  properly  for  the  American  trade. 

We  have  a  Norman  Thomas  brand  of  Socialism  which 
ties  up  the  Co-operative  Commonwealth  with  banking 
reform.  We  have  Huey  Long's  Share-the-Wealth  plan 
with  a  method  of  juggling  big  figures  and  spreading  out 
the  debt  claims. 

Father  Coughlin's  Union  for  Social  Justice  guarantees 
happiness  to  all  but  the  International  Bankers,  if  you 
can  swallow  his  16  points. 

The  Communists  offer  a  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat 
that  will  guarantee  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  toward 
men  "just  as  in  Russia." 

Roosevelt's  New  Deal  started  out  to  drive  the  money 
changers  from  the  temple  through  currency  manipula- 
tion, curtailment  of  production  and  grandiose  phraseol- 
ogy. After  almost  three  years,  we  find  that  he  did  drive 
them  from  the  temple — to  go  out  and  get  more  busi- 
ness. And  they  have  come  back  to  the  temple  with 
higher  corporate  earnings  on  smaller  inventories.  And 
the  people  got  the  phraseology. 

Old  Scarcity  Concepts 

Even  the  Grass  Roots  Republicans  have  borrowed 
from  the  dubious  estimates  of  Loeb's  "Chart  of  Plenty" 
and  tell  us  that- we  can  stimulate  production  up  to  $1 50,- 


000,000,000  a  year  if  we  lower  prices  and  wages  and 
lengthen  hours. 

In  spite  of  all  the  differences  and  conflicts  which  exist 
among  these  various  groupings,  they  all  revolve  about 
scarcity  concepts  of  ownership,  political  power  and  poli- 
tical expediency.  And,  by  the  same  token,  they  fail  to 
take  into  account  the  significance  of  the  impact  of  mod- 
ern technology  on  the  Price  System  and  of  the  ineffic- 
acy  of  any  political  administration  it  might  adopt,  wheth- 
er to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  whether  ownership  is  cor- 
porate or  collective. 

The  struggle  is  always  presented  as  a  romantic  battle 
between  the  forces  of  good  and  evil,  between  heroes  and 
villains,  to  establish  (for  the  one  school)  a  classless  so- 
ciety and  the  brotherhood  of  man,  or  (for  the  "rights") 
a  land  of  fairer  opportunity  where  thrift  and  hard  work 
and  enterprise  will  be  generously  rewarded. 

Viewed  subjectively,  we  do  not  doubt  the  zeal  and 
sincerity  of  the  proponents  of  these  various  movements 
for  the  "good  of  the  people."  But,  to  lay  aside  the  phil- 
osophic and  speculative  formulations  of  all  of  these,  we 
ask:  Is  there  anything  .to  be  found  here  that  can  serve 
as  a  basis  upon  which  to  construct  a  diagnosis  and  de- 
sign for  the  establishment  of  a  scientific  control  of  the 
functions  of  our  modern  technological  social  mechanism? 

Technocracy  points  out  that  to  grant  to  every  indi- 
vidual on  the  North  American  Continent  the  security  of 
income  from  birth  to  death  is  possible  only  under  the 
operation  of  a  bilanced  load  system  of  production, 
whereunder  sufficient  purchasing  power  would  be  dis- 
tributed to  every  one  commensurate  with  the  continuous 
full-load  operation  of  the  physical  equipment  of  this 
area. 

Training  in  Science 

A  training  in  engineering,  then,  would  seem  to  be  in- 
dicated rather  than  "training  in  struggle,"  a  knowledge 
of  tools  and  materials,  of  science  and  of  men,  more  to 
the  point  than  the  revolutionary  tactics  for  political 
power.  A  factual  analysis  of  the  nature  of  the  interfer- 
ence control  of  the  Price  System  is  more  illuminating 
than  the  most  eloquent  expressions  of  love  for  the  poor. 

When  Karl  Marx  issued  "The  Manifesto"  in  1847, 
and  during  the  subsequent  three  decades,  there  was 
validity  to  his  championing  the  "cause  of  the  oppressed." 
The  class  line  was  distinctly  drawn.    The  wealth  of  the 


LAWN  MOWER  FOR  RUGS.  The  pile  of  a  rug 
as  it  comes  off  the  loom  is  slightly  uneven  and  must 
be  sheared.  Long  chains  of  rugs  are  sewn  together 
and  fed  into  this  machine  which  shears  the  pile  to 
a  correct  height.  Three  shearings  are  necessary  to 
produce  the  smooth  velvety  appearance  of  the  fin- 
ished fabric.  (Bigelow  Carpet  Company,  Stam- 
ford, Conn.)    Photo  by  Ewing  Galloway,  N.  Y. 
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owner  bore  a  direct  relationship  to  the  poverty  of  the 
worker.  Then,  under  the  conditions  of  handicraft  and 
early  machine  methods,  the  important  item  in  the  cost 
of  production  was  labor. 

Markets  were  plentiful.  The  problem  of  the  entre- 
preneur was  to  increase  his  production  with  the  lowest 
possible  labor  cost.  Since  labor  was  plentiful,  he  was 
in  a  position  to  dictate  terms.  This  was  fertile  soil  for 
the  growth  of  a  psychology  of  class  consciousness. 

In  America,  during  the  same  period,  the  methods  of 
production  were  comparable.  The  worker,  with  new 
frontiers  ever  open  to  him,  developed  a  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence as  a  result  of  greater  freedom  of  movement  and 
a  diversity  of  opportunity. 

And  so  today  the  class  struggler  still  bewails  the  fact 
that  "the  stupid  American"  cannot  see  his  class  interests. 
He  points  out  that  the  American  worker  is  more  in- 
terested in  acquiring  a  home  or  a  car,  that  he  is  more 
interested  in  the  baseball  score  and  the  prize-fight  re- 
turns than  he  is  in  the  proletarian  rise  to  power.  It  was 
a  sad  day  for  the  class  struggler  when  the  "wage  slave" 
secretly  hugged  his  5  shares  of  Midwest  Utilities  and 
dreamed  that  some  day  they  would  pyramid  into  a  daz- 
zling sum  and  someone  else  would  take  his  place  at  the 
lathe. 

Now,  in  the  depression,  the  worker  wants  a  job,  any 
kind  of  a  job,  just  the  right  to  wear  overalls  again;  and, 
if  he  has  been  out  of  work  long  enough,  he  wants  a 
good  case  worker  and  a  bigger  relief  check. 

Questioning  Traditions 

Throughout  our  history,  we  have  had  our  share  of 
labor  exploitation,  of  thievery  and  skullduggery;  we 
have  at  no  time  been  strangers  to  poverty  and  distress. 
But  in  spite  of  the  terrific  waste  of  men  and  materials 
arising  from  the  exuberant  exploitation  of  a  rich  con- 
tinent, with  all  the  conflicts,  great  and  small,  centering 
mainly  on  the  division  of  the  spoils,  America  has  gone 
forward  with  few  interruptions  to  give  a  greater  physical 
wealth  to  a  larger  portion  of  the  population  than  any  of 
the  countries  of  Europe. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  our  people — those  who  have  a 
considerable  stake  in  the  holdings  of  the  Price  System 
as  well  as  those  who  merely  hope  that  they  may  have 
some  day — should  be  conditioned  to  the  belief  that  it  is 
in  the  very  nature, 'of  America  to  come  back  bigger  and 
stronger  after  every  calamity  and  every  depression? 
America  comes  by  this  folk  habit  naturally. 

Now,  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  depression,  it  is  very 
disturbing  to  face  the  necessity  of  questioning  these  tra- 
ditions. All  the  old  reliables  have  been  taken  out  of  the 
attic  trunk:  confidence,  thrift,  hard  work,  enterprise, 
scaling  down  of  the  debt,  new  industries  and  the  rest. 

What  we  face  today  is  not  the  struggle  between  any 
groupings  of  individuals,  but  rather  the  imminent  break- 
down of  the  antiquated  and  inadequate  Price  System 
control  of  our  productive  and  distributive  processes.  In 
any  scarcity  economy,  goods  and  services  maintain  a  fair- 
ly steady  flow  into  the  hands  of  consumers  who  derive 
their  consuming  power  in  the  form  of  wages  and  salar- 
ies mainly  on  the  basis  of  the  total  of  their  man-hours  of 
employment.  As  kilowatt-hours  drive  man-hours  from 
the  field,  it  becomes  increasingly  difficult  to  maintain 
this  steady  flow. 


In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  estimate  for  1929-30  of 
total  energy  consumed  in  the  United  States  is  98  per 
cent  extraneous  energy  and  that  only  2  per  cent  is  ex- 
pended by  human  beings,  it  becomes  apparent  that  the 
purchasing  power  which  is  necessary  for  consumption  of 
the  products  available  through  modern  technology  can- 
not be  derived  from  the  man-hours  employed. 

In  this  Power  Age,  class  distinctions  are  reduced  to 
the  point  of  absurdity  in  relation  to  this  2  per  cent,  dif- 
ferential. The  factual  and  common  power  available  to 
the  people  of  America  is  the  power  to  consume,  and  the 
only  category  into  which  any  individual  may  be  truly 
placed  is  the  designation  of  his  functional  capacity. 
These  two,  related  to  a  balanced  load  system  of  produc- 
tion and  distribution,  pave  the  way  to  New  America. 
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BOULDER  DAM 

(Through  a  Layman's  Eyes) 

BACK  from  a  trip  to  Boulder  Dam,  near  Las  Vegas, 
Nev.,  I  find  myself  more  impressed  by  Las  Vegas 
— or  perhaps  I  should  say  by  the  irony  of  contrast 
between  these  two  monuments  of  our  American  prog- 
ress: one,  a  marvel  of  engineering  feats,  of  scientific 
order  and  precision;  the  other,  a  marvel  of  human  de- 
feats, of  social  disorder  and  waste.  Boulder  Dam  strides 
ahead  with  its  organized  scientific  unity  of  purpose  to- 
ward benefiting  mankind.  Las  Vegas,  with  its  brothels, 
saloons,  and  gambling  houses,  tempting,  dissipating,  stag- 
nating, adds  ever  to  its  overflow  of  cast-aside,  unused 
bits  of  humanity. 

Of  a  quiet  Sunday  morning,  as  though  some  mighty, 
yet  silent  force  had  suddenly  strewn  these  lifeless  bits 
of  life  on  every  side,  the  idle  homeless  wanderers  lie  in 
confusion  over  the  grass  plots  of  the  railroad  station, 
and  the  wasted  hope-lost  drunken  lie  in  stupor  on  curb- 
ings,  in  empty  lots,  and,  yet,  even  over  the  courthouse 
green.  While  victims  of  an  even  more  tragic  misuse  of 
humanity  are  to  be  seen — and  bought — in  that  city  block 
set  apart  as  the  red-light  district.  All  have  been  crowded 
to  one  side — but,  still  part  of  mankind,  their  sins  are 
with  us,  their  polutions  are  of  us,  their  waste  is  our  loss. 

In  Las  Vegas,  these  things,  being  legally  tolerated,  are 
much  in  evidence.  In  larger  cities,  they  are  more  often 
under  cover;  but  there  also  they  are  none  the  less  real 
problems.  Is  it  not  high  time  that  such  engineers  and 
scientists  as  are  building  this  great  Boulder  Dam  directed 
their  attention,  now  centered  on  the  making  of  tools  for 
man,  also  to  include  man  himself? — to  the  building  of 
a  new  scientifically  planned  social  order  in  which  none, 
rich  or  poor,  may  waste  in  idleness,  nor  yet  work  over 
much;  in  which  all  may  know  the  invigorating  disci- 
pline of  a  share  in  the.  work,  and  the  inspiring  freedom 
of  a  merited,  greater  leisure,  accompanied  by  an  equal 
share  in  the  harvest;  and  out  of  which,  because  of  his 
environment  rather  than  in  spite  of  it,  there  would  be 
encouraged   the   development  of  a   nobler   mankind. 

C.  A.  P.,  11834-3 
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NEW  WAYS  FOR  OLD.  Below  is  a  hand  milking  contest  in  progress  at  a  dairy  show.  (Wide  World  Photo). 
Above  is  the  Rotolactor,  composed  of  a  revolving  circular  table,  60  feet  in  diameter,  on  which  fifty  cows 
are  washed,  dried,  and  milked  while  they  make  one  complete  revolution  with  the  turntable.  It  is  an  invention  of 
the  Walker  Gordon  Laboratories.  Three  times  a  day  1680  cows  are  milked  in  this  sanitary  manner.  At  the  com- 
pletion of  each  twelve  and  one-half  minute  revolution  each  cow  returns  unguided  to  her  place  in  the  cow  barn 
an  eighth  of  a  mile  away.    (Photo  by  Ewing  Galloway,  N.  Y.) 
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From  the  Research  Division 


Chart   I:  Manufacturing   Industries 

Production:  Physical  production  of  manufactured 
goods  has  been  running  close  to  two-thirds  of  the  1929 
peak.  The  depression  low  was  less  than  half  of  the 
1929  average.  The  much  acclaimed  rise  of  1933  caused 
by  strenuous  efforts  to  make  goods  before  wages  had 
to  be  increased,  collapsed  before  the  year  was  out.  In 
1934,  we  had  another  large  rise  which  also  promptly 
collapsed,  leaving  production  only  slightly  above  the 
level  reached  during  the  Hoover  ballyhoo  campaign  of 
late  1932.  This  year  has  brought  us  to  the  crest  of  an- 
other spectacular  wave.  Will  it  hold  up?  We  are  told 
it  depends  on  the  confidence  of  big  business  men  and 
the  shelving  of  reforms.  In  a  Technocracy,  the  level  of 
physical  production  would  be  determined  by  engineers 
on  the  basis  of  a  balanced  output  dynamically  increasing 
with  the  population's  desire  to  consume.  Under  the 
Price  System,  physical  production  is  left  to  the  wavering 
fears,  and  hopes  for  profit,  of  a  multitude  of  politicians 
and  bankers.  There  is  no  physical  or  engineering  reason 
why  production  and  consumption  cannot  be  increased  to 
two  or  three  times  the  present  level. 

Employment:  Employment  in  factories  dropped  al- 
most as  fast  as  production  during  the  depression.  It  has 
not  picked  up  as  fast  as  production  during  recovery. 
Technological  progress  has  again  reduced  the  need  for 
workers.  .As  a  spectacular  example,  during  the  rise  of 
1933,  21  per  cent  more  workers  produced  67  per  cent 
more  goods.  If  we  were  to  produce  the  1929  quantity  of 
goods,  considerably  fewer  workers  would  be  required 
than  we  had  in  1929.  Under  the  Price  System  we  limit 
the  workers'  power  to  consume  to  the  need  we  have 
for  workers.  The  need  for  workers  grows  steadily  less 
with  technological  progress.  Therefore,  the  power  to 
consume  grows  less,  which  leads  to  reduced  demand, 
lower  production  and  a  still  smaller  need  for  workers. 
Thus  technological  progress  under  a  price  system  leads 
to  a  greater  scarcity  of  goods  put  into  use.  Technology 
will  go  on.  Therefore,  we  can  either  keep  the  economy 
of  scarcity  or  base  the  compensation  of  workers  on  some- 
thing other  than  the  Price  System.  Technocracy  would 
mean  more  technology,  more  goods,  less  work — but  no 
Price  System. 

Payrolls:  Factory  payrolls  dropped  faster  than  em- 
ployment because  many  workers  were  put  on  a  part-time 
basis  and  in  addition  hourly  wage  rates  were  cut.  These 
payrolls  swooped  down  to  less  than  40  per  cent  of  nor- 
mal, a  terrific  blow  at  purchasing  power  and  the  mass 
production  that  depends  on  it  under  the  present  Price 
System.  While  declining  prices  mitigated  the  suffering 
to  some  degree  and  government  doles  kept  the  more 
needy  from  drastic  starvation,  the  actual  consumption 
of  physical  consumer-goods  dropped  at  least  30  per  cent. 
For  large  groups  of  people,  the  decline  was  much  greater 
Subsidized  by  increasing  Federal  debt,  the  quantity  of 
goods  used  by  consumers  has  recovered  somewhat  from 
the  depression   low,   but  very  little   progress  has  been 


made  in  the  last  year  and  a  half.  When  debt  stops  ex- 
panding, the  production  of  consumer-goods  and  the 
real  standard  of  living  will  again  "crack  down"  on  the 
American  wage  earners  and  their  families. 

Chart   II:    Prices    (Wholesale) 

Commodities;  Farm  Products:  The  chart  on  prices 
recalls  to  mind  that  the  greatest  parades  in  the  history 
of  this  country  were  held  in  1933  for  the  chief  purpose 
of  demanding  higher  prices.  Back  in  1920,  public  dem- 
onstrations were  held  to  demand  lower  prices  but  the  de- 
velopment of  propaganda  in  13  years  has  been  remark- 
able. The  consumer  learned  that  the  higher  the  price, 
the  better  off  he  might  be  if  he  could  buy  at  the  higher 
price  what  he  could  not  buy  at  the  lower  price.  In  any 
case,  prices  were  put  up.  Farm  prices  recovered  faster 
than  other  prices — even  though  crops  had  to  be  plowed 
under  to  do  it.  We  note  that  they  have  crossed  other 
prices  on  the  up  side  at  about  the  same  level  where 
they  crossed  on  the  down  side.  Possibly  they  are  char- 
acteristically more  volatile  because  they  contain  less 
slow-moving  wages.  Maybe  the  plowing  under  of  crops 
had  little  to  do  with  the  movement. 

Charts    III,   IV:   Employment 

Unemployment;   Employment  in  Trade  Unions:    Out 

of  every  hundred  wage  earners  employed  in  factories 
in  1929,  about  forty  lost  their  jobs  by  1932  and  many 
of  the  remainder  were  forced  to  a  part-time  basis.  About 
half  of  these  forty  got  jobs  by  September,  1933,  but 
there  has  been  practically  no  further  gain  in  the  past 
20  months. 

The  percentage  of  part-time  workers  to  total  workers, 
as  indicated  by  union  members,  is  greater  now  than  at 
the  low  of  the  depression. 

Unemployment  in  retail  and  wholesale  trade  did  not 
reach  the  high  peaks  attained  by  factory  workers,  but 
the  level  was  substantial  and  the  improvement  in  the 
past  year  and  a  half  has  been  slight.  None  of  these  un- 
employment figures  and  practically  none  of  the  com- 
monly published  figures  include  the  people  who  have 
arrived  at  "working  age"  since  1929 — they  just  don't 
count. 

Chart    V:    Financial    Trends 

Bank  Deposits;  Money  in  Circulation:  The  trend  of 
bank  deposits  is  shown  for  banks  which  are  members  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  system.  Other  banks  have  deposits 
about  two-thirds  as  large  as  member  bankers,  but  the 
figures  are  not  consistently  available  for  all  banks.  This 
curve  is  contrasted  with  the  curve  of  money  in  circula- 
tion to  show  the  relative  importance  of  "bank  money," 
or  "deposit  currency,"  and  the  relative  unimportance  of 
currency  in  circulation. 

The  increase  in  deposits  during  the  past  year  might 
be  considered  as  largely  made  up  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
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merit's  subsidy  or  bribe  to  business  to  produce  enough 
consumer  goods  to  prevent  starvation.  The  Govern' 
ment  gives  its  bonds  to  the  banks  in  exchange  for  credits 
which  go  to  dole  receivers.  They,  in  turn,  spend  the 
credits  to.  buy  goods;  and  the  sellers  of  the  goods  de- 
posit  the  credits  in  the  banks.  If  these  credits  were  not 
created  by  debt,  the  production  of  goods  would  be  de- 
creased. 

Chart    VI:    Debt 

Bank  Loans  Outstanding;  Public  Debt:    Formerly,  the 
banks  were  the  chief  creators  of  debt   through   loans. 


We  see  from  the  curves  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  now  assumed  that  role.  We  note  also  that  the  banks 
contracted  loans  about  as  fast  as  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment created  debt — until  the  end  of  1933.  Since  then, 
there  has  been  a  net  gain  in  new  debt  created.  Under 
the  Price  System,  we  could  stimulate  considerable  profit 
and,  therefore,  some  production  increases,  if  either  the 
Government  or  the  banks  would  only  create  debt  faster. 
Of  course,  neither  the  Government  nor  the  banks  think 
the  debt  would  be  "sound,"  or  they  would  do  it  in  a 
hurry.  Neither  do  we  think  it  would  be  sound — but 
sometimes  we  think  anything  that  would  produce  more 
goods  for  more  people  would  be  justified  while  it  lasted! 
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Our  Supply  of  Energy 

By    Dr.   Arthur    B.    Lamb 


MANY  human  characteristics  or  capabilities  have 
been  suggested  as  criteria  of  mankind's  progress 
in  civilization.  It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the 
most  significant  and  fundamental  of  such  criteria  is  the 
per  capita  supply  of  available  energy. 

Aboriginal  man's  sole  source  of  energy,  to  maintain 
his  bodily  temperature  above  the  mean  temperature  of 
his  surroundings  and  to  make  possible  the  muscular  work 
that  he  performed  with  his  hands  and  arms  and  legs, 
was  the  food  that  he  consumed.  This  must  have  afforded 
a  total  energy  supply  per  capita  of  about  3,000  kilo- 
gram calories  per  day,  and  since  the  thermodynamic  ef- 
ficiency of  the  human  body  then  was  presumably  not 
very  different  from  what  it  is  today,  this  would  in  turn 
have  permitted  the  expenditure  of  about  500  kilogram 
calories  of  free  energy;  that  is,  the  performance  of  that 
amount  of  mechanical  work. 

With  the  discovery  of  fire,  a  considerable  increase  in 
total  available  energy  occurred,  which,  averaging  over 
the  various  races  of  primitive  men  and  their  various  en- 
vironments, may  be  taken  as  about  3,000  kilogram  cal- 
ories per  capita  per  day.  This  energy  did  not,  however, 
provide  any  additional  supply  of  tree  or  mechanical 
energy. 

An  increase  in  mechanical  energy  was  first  secured 
from  the  domestication  of  the  horse,  ox,  ass,  and  SO'  on. 
Assuming  one  such  draught  animal  to  every  five  human 
beings,  the  per  capita  increment  in  total  energy  corre- 
sponding to  their  food  was  1,600  kilogram  calories, 
corresponding  to  an  increment  of  free  energy  of  400 
kilogram  calories.  Further  increases,  particularly  in  free 
energy,  occurred  when  sails,  windmills,  waterwheels,  and 
60  on,  and  most  of  all  when  the  steam  engine  and  our 
present  prime  movers  were  invented. 

Today,  on  the  average,  the  world  over,  every  individ- 
ual has  at  his  disposal  22,000  kilogram  calories  of  total 
energy   and   5,000   kilogram  calories   of   free   energy   or 

*  Dr.  Lamb  presented  a  discussion  of  the  per  capita  sup- 
ply of  available  energy  before  the  Northeastern  Section 
of  the  American  Chemical  Society.  This  resume  by  Dr. 
Lamb  was  printed  in  "The  Technology  P.eview"  and  in 
doing  so  acknowledged  its  indebtedness  to  "The  Neuc- 
leus"  of  the  Northeastern  Section. 


power;  that  is,  7  or  10  times  as  much  as  aboriginal  man. 
Today,  in  the  United  States,  each  of  us  on  the  average 
has  150,000  kilogram  calories  of  total  energy  and  30,000 
kilogram  calories  of  power;  that  is,  respectively,  50  and 
60  times  as  much  as  aboriginal  man! 

It  is  this  huge  increment  of  power  without  a  corre- 
sponding understanding  of  its  socialized  control  which  is 
doubtless  the  fundamental  cause  of  our  present  indus- 
trial and  economic  distressand  our  social  unrest.  Better 
control,  distribution,  and  coordination  of  this  energy  is 
the  most  pressing  problem  of  the  human  family  today. 
Nevertheless,  there  can  be  no  question  that  mankind  will 
steadily  strive  to  secure  and  in  the  end  will  secure  an 
even  greater  per  capita  energy  supply.  It  is  worthwhile, 
therefore,  to  examine  our  energy  reservoirs  and  the  pos- 
sibilities of  conserving,  increasing,  or  adding  to  them. 

TABLE  I 

Annual  Supplies  of  Energy  from  Present  Sources  for  the  World. 

Total  Energy  Power 

Source                               Amount       Kg.cal.xlO14  Kg.cal.xlO14 

Coal    _..... 1.4x10"  tons          91  18.2 

Oil - 2    xlO8  tons         20  4 

Wood    - - 9.1 

Gas  _ _ 5    xl010M3             5  1 

Waterfalls - 3.6xl07h.p.            2  2 

Draught  Animals 3    xlO8                  20  4 

Windmills 1    xlO8                    0.5  0.5 

Sailing  Ships - 1    xl08tons            0.1  0.1 

Men 2    xlO9  _30 4 

Total 177.7  33.8 

TABLE  II 

Annual  Supplies  of  Energy  from   Present  Sources  for  U.   S.   A. 

Total  Energy  Power 

Source                                Amount       Kg.cal.xlO14  Kg.cal.xlO14 

Coal   6    xlO8   tons    "     42  8.4 

Oil    - 1    xlO"   tons         10  2 

Wood    - - - 4.2  

Gas - 4    xl010M3             4  0.8 

Waterfalls     1.3xl07   h.p.            0.7  0.7 

Draught    Animals    1.8xl07                      1.2  0.3 

Windmills 5    xlO4                      0.02  0.02 

Sailing   Ships 3    xlO6  tons            0.03  0.03 

Men    1.2x10"  1.8 0.24 

Total "     64.0  12.5 

The  world's  reserve  supplies  are  as  follows: 
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TABLE  III 

World   Reserves  of  Present  Sources  of  Energy 

Source  Amount       Total  Energy  Power 

Total  Supply  Kg.cal.xlO"      Kg.cal.xlO1* 

Coal 6    xlO"tons     400,000  80,000 

Oil lxl0lotons  1,000  200 

Gas     2. 5x10"  M3  250 13 

Total 40 1 ,2 50  80,2 1 3 

Annual  Supply 

Wood    (Plants)  3    xl0l0tons  1,300  260 

Waterfalls 4    xlO'   h.p.  21 21 

Total ~     1,321  281 

Any  considerable  increase  in  per  capita  energy  supply 
in  a  highly  industrialized  country  like  ours  will  entail,  in 
addition  to  the  better  economic  organization  referred  to 
above,  a  further  increase  in  the  efficiency  of  power  pro- 
duction, and,  at  the  start,  from  our  present  sources  of 
energy,  chiefly  coal.  Much  can  doubtless  still  be  done 
with  our  present  prime  movers.  The  over-all  efficiency 
of  the  steam  engine  has  been  increased  from  1?  per  cent 
in  1919  to  28  per  cent  in  1932  and  this  should  con- 
tinue, though  at  a  diminishing  rate.  The  mercury  tur- 
bine is  relatively  in  its  infancy,  and  may  be  congenitally 
limited  in  its  possibilities,  but  it  already  exhibits  an  ef- 
ficiency of  34  per  cent. 

An  alluring  possibility  is  the  fuel  cell,  using  carbon 
or  cafbon  monoxide  as  one  depolarizer  and  air  as  the 
other.  The  electrochemical  feasibility  of  such  cells  at 
800  degrees  centigrade  appears  to  have  been  convincing- 
ly demonstrated  and  their  operation  at  room  temperature 
is  not  entirely  out  of  the  question. 

Other  sources  of  energy  are  shown  below: 

TABLE  IV 
World   Reserves   of   Potential    Sources   of   Energy 

Total  Energy 
Source  Kg.cal.xlO14 

Heat   of    Earth 24,000,000,000,000 

Solar  Energy  to  Earth Annual  13,000,000 

Solar  Energy  to  Surface  of  Earth ...Annual  4,000,000 

Winds Annual  300,000 

Water  in  Clouds Annual 30,000 

Total   Annual    Reserves 17,330,000 

Terrestrial  heat,  present  in  such  huge  amounts  and 
available  only  a  few  miles  from  every  point  on  the 
earth's  surface,  at  first  appears  very  promising.  One 
would  think  that  deep  shafts  might  be  sunk  and  the  sub- 
terranean heat  used  to  generate  steam.  Simple  calcula- 
tions show  that  this  is  wholly  out  of  the  question.  The 
only  hope  is  to  take  advantage  of  the  accidental  supplies 
of  hot  water,  or  better,  of  superheated  steam  occurring 
in  certain  volcanic  regions,  such  supplies,  for  instance,  as 
Count  Conti  has  utilized  with  conspicuous  success  in 
Italy  and  as  Dr.  Allen  believes  can  be  utilized  in  Sonoma 
County,  California. 

Ocean  heat  is  also  available  in  huge  amounts  and  has 
actually  been  utilized  by  George  Claude — but  to  date  the 
pumps  he  has  to  operate  have  consumed  more  energy 
than  his  immense  turbines  have  generated.  He  assures 
us,  nevertheless,  that  the  method  can  be  made  an  econ- 
omic  success. 

Tidal  energy  is  a  further  possibility  and  is  advantag- 
eous in  that  it  involves  relatively  little  uncertainty  or  fur- 
ther invention.  The  most  hopeful  project  of  this  kind  is 
probably  the  largest  one;  namely,  that  at  Passamaquoddy 
in  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  This  is  expected  to  yield  500,000  - 
700,000   K.W.   at  a  capital  cost  of  between  $140  and 


$200  per  K.W.  Today,  with  prime  movers  twice  as  ef- 
ficient as  they  were  20  years  ago  and  getting  cheaper 
all  the  time,  such  projects  are  less  promising  than  they 
used  to  be. 

Solar  energy  is  another  immense  potential  supply.  In 
kill  sunlight,  approximately  a  horse  power  of  light 
energy  falls  on  every  square  yard  of  the  earth's  surface 
thus  illuminated.  If,  for  instance,  all  the  light  energy 
that  falls  on  Boston's  43  square  miles  could  be  converted 
into  power,  the  output  would  surpass  the  total  present 
output  of  power  in  the  United  States. 

Chlorophyll  succeeds  in  converting  50  per  cent  of  the 
light  energy  it  absorbs  into  chemical  energy,  but  how  it 
achieves  this  is  still  a  mystery.  Relatively  little,  how- 
ever, of  the  incident  light  energy  is  absorbed  by  the 
chlorophyll  in  leaves,  so  that  the  most  prolific  of  green 
plants  in  growing  only  manage  to  utilize  in  this  way 
three  or  four  per  cent  of  the  light  energy  that  reaches 
them. 

The  .conversion  of  light  energy  into  heat  energy  to 
operate  engines  is  inherently  wasteful,  for  it  does  not 
take  advantage  of  the  high  potential  of  light  energy;  in- 
deed no  such  solar  engines  have  as  yet  been  able  to 
compete  with  our  ordinary  sources  of  energy. 

The  most  hopeful  development  in  this  connection  ap- 
pears to  be  that  of  the  photoelectric  cell,  particularly  the 
cuprous  oxide  cell  and  the  silver  selenide  cell  of  Lange. 
It  is  claimed  that  several  watts  of  energy  per  meter  have 
been  obtained  from  the  former  and  50  to  150  times  as 
much  from  the.  latter.  This  would  correspond  to  a  utili- 
zation of  perhaps  50  per  cent  of  the  incident  light,  which 
is  probably  an  exaggeration;  but  if  its  efficiency  were 
only  a  fraction  of  this,  such  a  cell  would  still  seem  to 
offer  great  possibilities,  even  though  it  is  stated  that 
the  capital  cost  is  at  present  so  high  as  to  make  its  util- 
ization on  a  large  scale  quite  out  of  the  question. 

Summarizing,  it  can  be  said  that  the  further  develop- 
ment of  our  present  prime  movers  and  of  the  fuel  cell, 
the  utilization  of  favorable  supplies  of  terrestrial  heat 
and,  possibly,  of  tidal  energy,  and  the  development  of 
the  photoelectric  cell  to  utilize  solar  energy  offer  every 
expectation  of  cheaper  and  more  abundant  power  in  the 
future;  and  that  the  realization  of  these  possibilities  is 
chiefly  dependent  upon  our  ability  to  organize  human 
society  in  such  a  way  that  it  can  take  advantage  of  these 
developments  as  they  are  made. 

Our    Impending    Alternatives 

By  Blanche  Greenough 

STUDENT  observers  and  sociologists  are  to  the  fore 
in  their  recognition  of  the  demands  projected  by 
the  technological  impact  upon  our  present  and 
future  state  of  existence.  They  agree  that  the  correlative 
of  mass  production  is  mass  consumption.  But  clearly  as 
this  is  seen  by  the  best  philosophical  minds  of  the  day, 
confusion  clouds  their  horizon,  when,  consistent  with 
this  conviction,  they  seek  to  unfold  an  adequate  pro- 
gram of  social  determination. 

Since  1929  political  and  social  field  glasses  have  been 
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the  national  vogue,  and  a  few  years  ago,  this  writer, 
peering  through  a  pair,  adjusted  to  the  social  focus,  rec' 
ognized  distant  objects  of  dark  and  ominous  mien  ap' 
proaching  the  open  boundaries  of  our  broad  domain.  In 
the  manner  of  th.e  average  field-glass  observer  of  yester- 
day and  today,  she  lavished  invective  and  invocation  to 
bestir  the  mass  mind  to  recognition  of  its  danger.  In 
common  with  our  most  earnest  contemporary  advisors, 
she  saw  the  danger  and  cried  it,  and  pointed  the  duty 
for  its  evasion,  but  neglected  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
the  danger  of  today  and  the  security  of  tomorrow. 

This  disastrous  omission  was  due  entirely  to  the  writ- 
er's lack  of  a  special  technical  training.  At  that  time, 
while  cognizant  that  our  unique  historical  situation  was 
based  upon  the  great  technological  advance,  she  was  not 
as  yet  fully  impressed  with  the  tremendous  implications 
of  that  advance.  Upon  investigating  'Technocracy,"  she 
found  that  our  social  gap  was  adequately  bridged,  in 
blueprint  form,  and  awaiting  the  cumulative  accord  of 
American  intelligence.  She  found  this  technical  knowl- 
edge to  be  the  essential  link  between  a  today  of  want 
and  a  tomorrow  of  plenty. 

Philosophic  historians  and  authors  have  been  equally 
ineffective  ir*  their  ability  to  outline  a  satisfactory  social 
course,  not  only  because  of  their  technically  non-con- 
tributive  background,  but  because  they  failed  to  include 
within  the  scope  of  their  reasoning,  the  accelerating 
trend  of  social  communications,  and  hence,  did  not  meas- 
ure its  influence  and  significance.  The  former  gangling, 
unco-ordinated  youth  of  the  world,  through  the  pro- 
cesses of  technology  and  science,  is  being  metamor- 
phosed into  a  well-knit  figure  and  as  such  requires  new 
needs  which  in  turn  entail  new  demands. 

This  social  communication  system  is  a  technological 
triumph  interlocking  the  diverse  channels  of  our  civiliza- 
tion into  a  homogeneous  unit.  It  may  be  developed  to 
the  further  future  satisfaction  of  the  human  race  or  it 
may  be  lost  in  a  straggling,  isolated  agrarian  peasantry. 
Civilization  stands  midway  upon  the  road  of  endless 
possibilities  challenged  by  alternatives. 

The  influence  of  the  technological  advance  toward 
civilized  unity  and  economic  security  has  not  been  prop- 
erly evaluated  as  yet.  When  this  evaluation  takes  place 
on  a  scale  commensurate  with  operational  requirement, 
the  outcome  will  be  a  technical  administration.  The  ad- 
ministration of  a  nation,  producing  on  a  level  with  scien- 
tific knowledge,  and  distributing  goods  and  services  ac- 
cording to  need  without  price  and  without  politics,  is  an 
immediate  possibility  when  viewed  from  the  basis  of 
over  a  billion  units  of  installed  H.  P.  energy,  and  an 
adequate  technical  personnel.  Those  who  can  read  the 
handwriting  on  the  wall  know  that  this  is  not  only 
possible,  but  imperative. 

Specialization 

Since  the  advent  of  technology,  we  have  had  the 
specialized  engineer  in  addition  to  the  specialized  scien- 
tist, author,  philosopher,  chemist,  etc.,  etc.  Each  isolated 
from  a  neighboring  interest  and  their  findings  and  abil- 
ities exploited  by  the  cunning  and  acquisitiveness  of 
financiers,  their  contributions  to  society  were  merely  by- 
products in  the  game  of  profit  and  debt. 

Thus,  the  collapse  found  us  with  technical  men  well 
trained  in  their  own  field  but  untrained  in  fundamental 
social    relations;    and    authors    with    literary   excellence, 


untrained  in  any  knowledge  of  either  technological  or 
social  techniques  but  advancing  solutions  impossible  to 
a  20th  century  environment.  Writers  who  have  been 
engaged  in  analyzing  the  moral,  emotional  and  spiritual 
reactions  of  individuals  to  an  environment  which  to 
them  is  as  orbital  as  the  planet  have  great  difficulty  in 
reflecting  these  human  qualities  in  their  advanced  re- 
sponses to  singular  environmental  stimuli. 

It  appears  to  be  the  undiscerning  forte  of  the  success- 
ful (?)  writer  to  elaborate  upon  the  emotional  com- 
plexes, tragedies  and  purely  imaginary  and  fictional  joys 
that  heroes  and  heroines  encounter,  while  bankers  and 
industrial  financiers  are  depleting  the  public  purse.  In- 
advertently on  their  part,  these  successful  fictionists  are 
the  best  propagandists  that  a  gouging  financial  institu- 
tion could  employ,  entertaining  the  popular  mind  with 
illusionary  values  while  the  world  is  "going  to  pot." 

Fortunately,  however,  for  the  outlook  of  an  Ameri- 
can Tomorrow,  we  had,  in  the  nucleus  of  the  "Techni- 
cal Alliance,"  an  assortment  of  Americans  who  co-or- 
dinated technological  knowledge  and  skill  with  social  in- 
telligence. These  men  were  scientists,  technologists,  phy- 
sicists and  biochemists.  They  integrated  the  physical 
sciences  as  a  social  base  and  center  from  which  to  ope- 
rate the  functional  sequences,  or  life  sustaining  activities, 
of  a  civilized  nation. 

Technology,  expanded  in  the  social  scene,  and  made  to 
render  its  service  impartially  for  the  benefit  of  the  many 
instead  of  for  the  few,  became  the  Social  Science,  "Tech- 
nocracy." Recognizing  that  our  problem  is  a  race  be- 
tween ordered  thought  and  catastrophe,  Technocracy, 
Inc.,  is  endeavoring  to  enlighten  an  unprepared,  tradi- 
tion-bound people;  unprepared  despite  the  strains,  the 
crashes  and  defeats  of  a  broken  order,  for  further  tragic 
calamity,  and  unprepared  as  yet  to  render  the  intelligent 
service  exacted  by  a  new  and  unprecedented  functional 
order. 

One  Contemporary  Historian 

With  energy  released  on  a  double  front  through  the 
instrumentality  of  extraneous  power  in  the  processes  of 
production,  and  with  an  unprecedented  evolutionary 
possibility  presented  through  the  agency  of  a  properly 
adjusted  channel  in  an  expanded  environment  in  the  oc- 
casion of  creative  and  recreative  leisure  for  man,  the 
cry  goes  forth  with  alarming  crescendo.  Collapse!  Cat- 
astrophe! Chaos!  Even  our  illustrious  British  guest,  H. 
G.  Wells,  looks  over  the  brim  of  a  possible  oblivion  and 
adds  his  overtones  to  the  dirge  of  doom. 

Consumating  a  visit  to  this  nation  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  investigating  our  political  and  economic  emer- 
gency, its  present  status  and  future  outlook,  he  con- 
cludes that  civilization  is  fronting  the  grave  possibility 
of  a  social  hiatus. 

H.  G.  Wells  has  been  named  a  "prophet  of  doom," 
but  consideuiig  that  he  sees  farther  into  the  social  sit- 
uation than  do  many  contemporary  novelists,  and  con- 
sidering the  frazzled  social  material  with  which  he  is 
compelled  to  work,  can  we  conscientiously  deride  his 
warning?  He  visited  our  president  who  touched  upon 
reformative  measures,  curtailing  but  not  eliminating  the 
activities  of  parasitical  speculators,  and  discussed  with 
him  matters  of  moment  to  the  financier.  He  weathered 
councils  of  confusion  and  spent  many  words  with  our 
political  illuminati;  and  he  did  not  escape  a  few  of  our 
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erudite,  political,  would-be  masters,  whose  biggest  Run 
in  the  next  campaign  will  be  a  "balanced  budget"! 

Doubtless,  he  has  seen  a  baby  crying  for  the  moon, 
and  now,  in  the  presence  of  irreconcilable  political  and 
financial  elements,  he  has  seen  the  picturesque  parallel 
of  a  politician  crying  for  a  balanced  budget.  He  saw 
everything  in  this  country  but  a  fundamental  social  en- 
deavor minus  the  ancient  mental  accoutrements  of  an 
out-lived  age. 

In  considering  the  current  pessimistic  psychology  of 
penetrant  minds  toward  our  present  social  outlook,  we 
may  not  weigh  it  lightly.  The  world  stage  is  truly  set 
for  a  major  calam'^y. 

Impending  Change 

Many  respected  and  estimable  individuals  who  gaze 
clearly  and  without  bias  upon  the  world  scene  and  who 
are  profoundly  concerned  with  our  stupendous  problem, 
have  not  had  the  requisite  setting  or  the  background 
which  would  give  to  them  the  essential  rudiments  from 
which  to  expand  a  socially  commensurate  methodology. 
In  the  absence  of  this  important  social  factor  as  a  recon- 
structive guide  in  the  domain  of  their  own  deliberations, 
and  uninformed  of  established  social  deliberations  ar- 
rived at  through  the  agency  of  these  educative  factors 
derived  from  a  technical  background,  they  must  abide  in 
a  spirit  of  alarm  and  perturbation. 

They  are  unaware  as  yet,  that  this  power  age  with  its 
illimitable  opportunities  for  the  individual,  in  order  to 
achieve  the  full  expression  of  its  potentialities,  must  dis- 
card the  habitual  political  and  financial  practices  evolved 
in  and  endemic  to  a  Scarcity  production  era  and  its  Price 
System  methods  of  distribution. 

We  find  those  who  are  clear-eyed  in  their  evaluation 
of  the  evolving  needs  of  men  and  ardent  in  their  emo- 
tion for  his  redemption;  but  free  as  they  are  in  the  es- 
sence of  their  broad  beneficence,  if  they  are  held  to  the 
vanishing  past  by  the  clutches  of  political  Custom,  the 
tyrannies  of  foreign  trade  and  the  imperialism  of  Price, 
their  emotion  and  their  learning  can  play  no  further 
constructive  part  in  the  intense  and  dynamic  drama 
wherein  our  very  lives  and  our  future  are  staked. 

It  is  not  tjiat  persons  entangled  or  trapped  in  the 
debris  of  a  broken  world  are  immune  to  the  influence  of 
a  new  intellectual,  practical  and  psychological  demand, 
but  that  they  as  yet  have  no  intimacy  with  the  newly 
born  body  of  dynamic  intellection  and  its  corollary  of 
social  mensuration. 

Comprehension  and  adoption,  while  second  to  origi- 
nation, are  of  prime  importance  in  the  field  of  operation, 
providing  that  which  is  comprehended,  after  thorough 
investigation  and  analysis  is  found  to  be  good.  Existence 
today  rests  upon  a  technical  foundation:  If  we  remove 
that  foundation,  we  disintegrate;  if  we  pursue  our  na- 
tional course  in  line  with  its  dictates,  we  shall  go  for- 
ward into  the  freedom  of  ever  widening  horizons. 

Underestimating  Fact 

Released  as  late  as  1933,  it  is  somewhat  pardonable 
perhaps  that  many  able  minds  have  not  as  yet  discovered 
this  reconstructive  body  now  pressing  forward  under 
the  name  of  Technocracy,  Inc.  But  on  another  consid- 
eration, those  persons  who  have  underestimated  Tech- 
nocracy's implications,  due  to  a  superficial  and  curtailed 
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resume  are  evading  the  gravest  responsibility  yet  pre- 
sented to  our  human  intelligence. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  of  observable  note  and  singu- 
lar that  H.  G.  Wells  (invited  into  this  country,  presum- 
ably to  scour  our  civilized  jungle  for  the  healing  exotic, 
which  in  a  saturate  solution  would  cure  our  national  ills), 
accepting  reservedly  the  outstanding  social  findings  ot 
Technocracy,  and  using  a  smattering  of  its  terminology, 
should  have  been  in  these  United  States  in  the  year 
1935,  and  not;  have  contacted  the  organization.  The  in- 
cident presents  the  possible  conclusion  that  he  must  have 
been  well  chaperoned. 

In  this  age  of  tumbling  standards  and  accompanying 
confusion,  our  leaders  of  thought  are  seriously  obligated 
and  to  an  incomputable  degree.  In  line  with  our  most 
observant  historical  thinkers,  Technocrats  are  also  aware 
of  Oblivion's  Pit,  but  they  do  not  park  in  its  vicinity 
and  gaze  hopelessly  into  its  nothingness.  Having  exam- 
ined the  case  and  formulated  the  outline  of  recovery, 
they  do  not  intend  to  sink  backward  into  social  disaster 
without  an  effort  toward  race  preservation.  Humanity, 
the  real  Hercules,  must  perform  another  feat! 

The  designers  of  Technocracy's  blueprint  have  been 
enabled  to  perform  their  task  and  indicate  an  organic 
social  design  because  of  a  background  and  training  which 
enjoins  upon  them  the  dictates  of  MEASURE  instead 
of  the  empericism  of  CHANCE.  Political  experimenta- 
tion, which  is  the  result  of  opinion,  and  which  we  are 
enjoying  today,  is  antipodal  to  method  which  is  based 
upon  fact. 

So  long  as  pre-technological  "statesmen"  preside  at  the 
national  controls  and  are  carried  as  today  they  must  be 
by  the  currents  of  Chance,  we  shall  slide  close  and  more 
close  to  the  yawning  pit.  But  Technocrats  will  not  yield 
supinely  as  do  those  who  are  sapped  of  initiative  due  to 
the  inability  to  grasp  the  significance  and  elixir  of  a  new 
motivation.  There  are  heights  yet  to  be  climbed,  but 
they  may  not  be  attained  and  enjoyed  unless  we,  the 
people  of  this  western  continent,  ascend  them  as  a  unit. 


THE    BOOK    REVIEW 


Tools  of  Tomorrow,  by  Jonathan  Norton  Leonard, 
Pp.  308.  Price  $3.00.  The  Viking  Press,  New  York, 
1935. 

WHILE  it  is  true  that  practically  all  social  change 
— change  in  how  people  live,  change  in  social 
habits  and  institutions — occurs  in  consequence 
of  the  activities  of  our  scientists  and  technologists,  one 
rarely  encounters  a  technically  trained  man  who  can  fol- 
low through  and  face  the  social  import  and  implications 
of  his  work.  We  have  men  like  Drs.  R.  A.  Millikan  and 
K.  T.  Compton  who  arc  unexcelled  in  limited  domains  of 
physics,  but  who,  when  faced  with  a  serious  social  prob- 
lem, voice  loudly  the  opinions  of  potential  donors  of 
large  endowments  to  research  institutions  to  the  effect 
that  scientific  and  technologic  achievement  creates  more 
rather  than  less  employment — and  this  at  a  time  when 
our  standing  army  of  the  unemployed  is  becoming  stab- 
ilized at  the  handsome  figure  of  some  12  million  or  more. 
Or,  one  has  such  cases  as  that  of  Alfred  T.  Lotka, 
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who  in  his  book,  "Elements  of  Physical  Biology,"  lays  a 
foundation  for  the  approach  to  the  study  of  biologic 
complexes  such  as  might  well  cause  the  envy  of  any 
scientist,  only  to  go  completely  haywire  in  his  later 
chapters  dealing  with  "consciousness,"  "will,"  and  sim- 
ilar undefined  and  hence  unscientific  concepts.  The  con- 
tent  of  the  latter  chapters  correlates  significantly  with 
the  fact  that  Dr.  Lotka  is  active  in  the  Econometric  So- 
ciety of  which  Dr.  Irving  Fisher  is  a  leading  light. 

So  often  are  such  experiences  repeated  that  one  comes 
to  expect  none  other  than  naive  or  nonsensical  discus- 
sions of  social  phenomena  from  professional  scientists 
and  technologists.  When,  however,  an  occasional  good 
start  is  made,  it  is  with  acute  disappointment  that  one 
watches  the  crack-up  before  the  book  is  half  finished.  In 
this  connection,  the  present  book,  "Tools  of  Tomorrow," 
by  Jonathan  Norton  Leonard  is  particularly  exasperating. 
It  comes  so  near  being  good! 

In  this  book,  Leonard  has  come  out  point  blank,  as  no 
one  else  except  the  Technocrats  has  dared  do,  and  faced 
the  fact  that  our  trend  is  toward  large  scale  quantity 
production,  and  that  quantity  production  means  not  only 
more  goods  per  person,  but  it  also  means  more  automatic 
machinery  and  less  human  labor. 

And  here  is  where  the  jumping  off  the  track  begins. 
Having  established  the  foregoing  thesis  in  great  detail  by 
reviewing  various  major  industries,  he  proceeds  to  pull 
the  typical  Pontius  Pilate  trick  of  washing  his  hands  of 
it  all  when  confronted  with  the  social  implications. 

Over  and  over  again,  he  correctly  emphasizes  that  the 
technologists  have  done  their  job  well,  and  that  the  onus 
of  social  ill-consequence  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  politic- 
ians, the  bankers,  the  business  men,  and  the  economists. 
Having  established  this  point,  his  most  constructive  sug- 
gestion is  that  the  problem  of  "technological  unemploy- 
ment" is  "a  problem  for  those  politicians,  if  any,  who 
are  conscious  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  world  of  science 
and  industry."  In  other  words:  All  we  have  ever  got 
from  politicians  and  their  like  so  far  has  been  gross 
incompetence,  so  now  let  us  hand  them  anew  the  prob- 
lem of  our  social  well-being  and  make  them  solve  it! 
Hungry  people  don't  wait  that  long. 

Several  basic  fallacies  pervade  the  book.  The  author 
is  obviously  not  very  well  informed  on  geology  and 
mineral  resources.  He  makes  an  approximately  correct 
review  of  progress  in  geophysical  prospecting  tech- 
niques, and  then  leaps  into  the  blue  on  the  subject  of 
unlimited  natural  resources.  Then,  since,  according  to 
his  thesis,  resources  are  universally  abundant  and  inex- 
haustible, it  follows  that  any  area  of  the  earth's  surface 
is  a  potential  seat  of  a  high-energy  civilization.  This 
fallacy  colors  all  his  discussions  of  international  rela- 
tions. 

Another  pervading  fallacy  is  the  assumption  that 
human  beings  make  up  their  minds  that  they  want  some- 
thing and  then  go  out  after  it,  thereby  creating  the.  ob- 
served shifting  favorites  in  style.  There  is  but  slight  evi- 
dence that  he  is  even  aware  of  a  carefully  manipulated 
style  racket  for  the  express  purpose  of  increasing  turn- 
over in  consumer  goods. 

The  whole  basis  for  this  fallacy  comes  out  quite  em- 
phatically when,  on  page  184,  he  dismisses  Pavlov  and 
the  entire  army  of  our  modern  physiologists  to  fall  back 
on  the  following  article  of  faith: 

"I  think  that  the  human  brain  is  not  only  more  com- 


plicated than  any  existing  machine,  or  all  existing  ma- 
chines together,  but  is  different  in  kind.  Altogether  dif- 
ferent and  wholly  proof  against  scientific  analysis." 

Such  is  the  nature  of  all  credos. 

As  I  have  intimated,  the  book  is  a  curious  mixture  of 
points  that  are  bad  and  points  that  are  good.  The  bad 
are  largely  the  result  of  fallacious  reasoning  arising  from 
ignorance  and  naivete — ignorance  of  such  basic  sciences 
as  geology  and  biology,  and  naivete  regarding  the  be- 
havior of  the  human  animal  in  general.  Viewed  as  a 
whole  the  good  points  raise  the  book  so  high  above  the 
general  level  of  others  of  its  kind  as  to  make  it  well 
worth  taking — with  a  grain  of  salt. 

M.  King  Hubbert. 


11353 — Technocracy  was  front  page  news  on  the 
morning  of  July  4th  for  the  Edmonton  (Alberta)  Bulle- 
tin. Significant  statements  made  by  Howard  Scott  in  his 
"America  Prepares  for  a  Turn  in  the  Road"  provided 
great  copy,  and  the  editor  of  the  Bulletin  recognized 
their  importance  as  news. 

o 

12248 — On  Sunday,  July  21,  representatives  from 
Sections  in  nine  cities  in  four  regional  divisions  held  one 
of  the  most  successful  picnics  so  far  conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  Technocracy,  Inc.,  in  the  Northwest.  The 
picnic  was  organized  by  the  Section  One  of  Bellingham, 
under  the  direction  of  J.  H.  Reynolds.  Following  intro- 
ductory remarks  by  the  state  organizer,  three  excellent 
addresses  on  Technocracy  were  delivered  by  A.  R. 
Deaves,  W.  E.  Walter  and  J.  Dunn.  From  a  round 
table  discussion  there  emerged  in  concrete  form  a  reali- 
zation of  immediate  work  facing  Technocracy,  Inc.,  in 
this  region.  The  word  now  is:  "Go  ahead,  and  organize 
for  the  building  up  of  a  great  public  reception  for  Direc- 
tor-in-Chief  Howard  Scott  on  his  proposed  coming 
tour."  Sections  from  Bellingham,  Marysville,  Mt.  Ver- 
non, Seattle,  Tacoma,  and  Stanwood  in  Washington, 
and  Vancouver  and  New  Westminster  in  British  Colum- 
bia, were  represented. 

o 

13256 — With  the  information  provided  monthly  by 
TECHNOCRACY  this  Regional  Division  in  the  Alaska 
panhandle  is  obtaining  its  impetus  for  educational  and 
organizational  work  for  Technocracy,  Inc. 


8632 — Down  in  Alabama  the  sons  of  the  South  are 
getting  acquainted  with  Technocracy,  Inc.,  through  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tom  Halcro  who  recently  moved 
to  Montgomery  from  Kansas  City.  A  norganization  pro- 
gram is  under  way  under  the  leadership  of  Halcro. 
o 

12349 — Few  metropolitan  newspapers  on  the  North 
American  continent  have  the  strength  of  character  and 
the  foresightedness  that  has  been  exhibited  by  the  Van- 
couver Sun,  published  by  Robert  Cromie.  When  How- 
ard Scott  visited  Vancouver  the  readers  of  the  Sun  were 
given  a  lengthy  report  of  his  address  before  a  large 
audience.  Following  the  publication  of  TECHNOC- 
RACY the  Vancouver  Sun  found  Howard  Scott's  "Am- 
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erica   Prepares   for   a   Turn    in    the   Road"   the    leading 
news  for  the  issue  of  June  27. 

o 

8844 — Section  Two,  under  the  leadership  of  Director 
Fred  J.  Leonard,  sponsored  a  midsummer  public  meet- 
ing in  the  auditorium  of  the  Lawrence  College  Conserva- 
tory of  Music  in  Appleton.  Delegations  from  Section  1 
at  Green  Bay  and  groups  from  Necnah  and  Mcnasha 
were  among  those  present  to  hear  a  talk  by  Paul  B.  Corr, 
Director  of  the  Division  of   Publications. 


8025 — Section  A  in  Miami,  Florida,  has  been  active 
during  the  summer  in  helping  to  build  the  circulation  of 
TECHNOCRACY.  Under  the  leadership  of  its  director 
Dr.  Lydia  De  Vilbiss,  it  is  carrying  on  the  educational 
program  of  Technocracy,  Inc. 

o 

10439 — Despite  handicaps,  created  through  the  activ- 
ity of  a  discredited  organization  purporting  to  represent 
Technocracy,  Section  One  under  the  leadership  of 
George  Schaffer,  its  director,  is  succeeding  in  building 
up  a  good  organization  in  this  mile-high  city  of  Denver. 
Through  his^  efforts  TECHNOCRACY  is  reaching  a 
steadily  increasing  number  of  clear  thinking  individuals. 

o 

Scientific    Prophecy 

tt  ^1  CIENCE  is  a  mode  of  prediction.  For  example, 
i^j  I  predict  there  will  be  snow  in  Cleveland  six 
months  from  this  date.  How  do  I  know  that? 
This  is  what  is  called  cyclical  prediction:  observations 
through  many  years  have  established  the  probability  of 
snowfall  in  this  locality  about  the  middle  of  each  De- 
cember. 

"On  the  other  hand,  General  Dawes  says  the  depres- 
sion is  going  to  end  in  July,  1935.  He  bases  that  predic- 
tion upon  what  he  assumes  has  been  true  of  previous 
panics  or  depressions,  namely:  that  they  were  and  are 
cyclical  in  character,  as  is  the  case  with  the  aforesaid 
seasonal  phenomena,  etc." 

In  this  manner,  M.  King  Hubbert,  of  the  Columbia 
University  faculty,  Director  of  the  Division  of  Educa- 
tion of  Technocracy,  Inc.,  speaking  to  a  Cleveland  aud- 
ience, June  24,  began  his  analysis  of  the  present  social 
dilemma  in  America,  which  carried  him  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  "we  are  due  for  bigger  and  better  trouble 
from  now  on,  and  that  the  American  Price  System  in 
all  probability  will  have  reached  a  crisis  before  the  next 
Administration  period  is  over." 

With  reference  to  Gen.  Dawes"  prediction,  the  speak- 
er asked  the  question:  "Does  American  history  repeat 
itself?  Are  the  conditions  cyclical  in  character;  that  is, 
do  they  start  at  a  given  point,  traveling  in  circular  or 
eliptical  orbits  to  the  same  point  again?" 

In  answering  the  question,  Hubbert  took  up  the  mat- 
ter of  population  growth  as  an  illustration.  In  1830  the 
United  States  had  I2y2  million  people;  in  1900  the  num- 
ber had  risen  to  76  million;  in  193?  to  126  million.  There 
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was   no   cycle    in    population    totals    nor    in    the    rat 
population  growth. 

The  same  is  true  of  pig  iron  production,  coal,  auto- 
mobiles, etc.  These  several  commodities,  in  their  re- 
spective rates  of  growth  have  shown  an  annual  incre- 
ment (illustrated  graphically  by  the  well-known  S- 
curve)  up  to  a  certain  point,  when  production  started 
leveling  off.  Once  having  passed  the  "point  of  inflec- 
tion" there  is  no  returning  to  the  former  "peak  rate." 

"Our  grandfathers  say  truly  that  times  arc  not  as 
they  used  to  be.  Gen.  Dawes"  'cyclical  panics"  are  a 
myth:  in  pig  iron  production,  for  example,  the  panic  of 
1893  showed  a  21  per  cent  divergence  between  peak  and 
pit:  that  of  1907  a  39  per  cent  difference;  1921,  59  per 
cent,  and  1929,  80  per  cent.  In  each  instance,  the  suc- 
ceeding oscillations  were  greater  than  any  previous  one, 
and  were  therefore  non-cyclical.  They  were  unidirec- 
tional and  irreversible.  That  is  the  physical  history  of 
the  United  States."' 

Man-hours,  in  shoes,  pig  iron,  wheat,  etc.,  shew  the 
same  "one-direction"'  trend.  They  were  more  100  years 
ago  per  unit  of  production;  constantly  and  progressive- 
ly less  per  unit  since.  During  the  period  of  expansion 
of  population  and  industry,  invention  and  technology 
created  more  new  jobs  than  they  eliminated.  But  the 
all-time  peak  of  employment  was  reached  in  1919.  Con- 
ditions never  repeat;  they  are  ever  different. 

Hubbert  showed  how  business  men,  financiers,  and 
manufacturers  have  based  and  are  still  basing  their  cal- 
culations on  the  assumption  that  a  5  per  cent  per  annum 
expansion,  such  as  prevailed  up  to  quite  recently,  would 
be  forthcoming  indefinitely  for  the  future.  A  slight  ac- 
quaintance with  mathematics,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
laws  of  plant  and  animal  growth  in  numbers  in  relation 
to  their  environments,  would  suffice  to  show  the  ab- 
surdity of  this  assumption.  Had  the  rate  of  growth,  for 
example,  in  pig  iron,  coal,  automobiles,  etc.,  held  good 
beyond  the  leveling-off  point  to  an  indefinite  future,  pro- 
duction of  these  commodities  presently  would  have  ex- 
panded beyond  the  consumptive  capacity  of  the  popu- 
lation, or  wduld  have  reached  the  limit  of  available  re- 
sources. So,  naturally,  the  rate  of  growth  in  production 
has  declined  toward  an  equilibrium  with  relation  to 
other  industrial  and  social  factors,  such  as  population 
growth,  for  instance.  Here  the  annual  increment  of 
growth  has  been  declining  steadily  for  the  past  few  de- 
cades in  America,  with  the  probability  that  the  birth 
rate  will  balance  the  death  rate  by  about  the  middle  of 
the  century,  and  our  population  will  have  ceased  to  ex- 
pand or  may  decline  from  then  on. 

This  stabilization  of  population  growth  must  of  it- 
self act  to  eliminate  further  increase  of  purchasing  pow- 
er from  increased  population;  limit  the  field  for  invest- 
thc  century. 

No  complex  apparatus  like  the  present  American  set- 
up can  be  operated  by  "Democratic"  procedure.  Dis- 
tribution and  production  must  be  balanced,  and  energy 
cost  measurements  substituted  for  commodity  evalua- 
tions. This  requires  scientific  technological  control,  and 
the  result  will  be  an  economy  of  abundance,  with  a  by- 
product of  mass  leisure. 

This,    the    speaker    asserted,    must    be    the    inevitable 
aftermath  of  the  swiftly-approaching  crisis  in  America. 
From  "Eighty-one  Forty-one." 
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NEW  TOWERS.  At  Boulder  Dam 
where  engineering  genius  enslaves  the 
turbulent  Colorado  River  these  twin 
378-foot  intake  towers  on  the  Arizona 
side  stand  as  industrial  monuments. 
Through  them,  and  two  more  on  the 
Nevada  side,  water  will  be  drawn  to 
huge  power  house  generators  down- 
stream. Underwood  8C  Underwood 
photo. 
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An  Editorial 


The  Evolution  of  Statesmanship 

By    Howard    Scott 


Director-in-Chief,   Technocracy,    Inc. 


ALL  Price  System  governments  are  instituted  among 
men  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the 
conduct  of  human  affairs  so  as  to  obtain  an 
enduring  stability  in  the  operation  of  the  process  of 
creating  debt;  assuring  in  so  doing  that  there  shall  be 
the  minimum  of  variation  in  their  social  structure  and 
the  maximum  of  governmental  control  in  affairs  politi- 
cal, in  conjunction  with  a  modicum  of  security  to  their 
individual  citizens.  Governments  so  instituted,  either  by 
the  consent  of  the  governed,  or  imposed  by  conquerors, 
or  by  the  haphazard  increment  of  long  and  arduous  social 
strife,  have  always  sought  to  crystallize  the  statutory 
form  of  their  social  administration  so  as  to  produce  a 
maximum  display  of  governmental  effects  and  a  mini- 
mum of  decision. 

All  Price  System  governments  have  striven  to  main- 
tain their  particular  status  quo  and  to  preserve  that 
status  quo  against  all  attempts  to  change  it.  It  is  evident 
that  it  is  only  natural  for  all  governments  of  the  past 
to  have  proceeded  on  these  premises.  It  has  been  ad' 
vantageous  for  all  governments  to  date  to  do  this  be- 
cause all  Price  System  administrations  have  derived  their 
income  by  expropriating  a  greater  or  lesser  portion  of 
their  individual  citizens'  incomes.  All  previous  govern- 
ments have  therefore  permitted  only  those  improve 
ments,  advances  and  devices  which,  under  their  particu- 
lar status  quo,  would  increase  their  revenue  and  provide 
major  benefactions  for  the  dominant  ruling  minority 
with  lesser1  dispensations  to  the  majority.  Every  govern- 
ment in  history  up  until  now  has  sought  by  statutory 
devices  and  social  legislation  to  perpetuate  the  economic 
differential  of  its  citizens,  in  their  various  social  strati- 
fications, so  as  to  preserve  the  structure  of  their  political 
and  economic  state  and  assign  the  benefactions  of  their 
governmental  administration  to  those  social  strata  which 
will  be  most  appreciative  politically  of  their  reception. 

History  obviously  presents  no  spectacle  of  any  political 
administration  of  a  Price  System  instituting  a  major 
change.  Reforms,  reactions,  and  suppressions — yes;  but 
advances  only  in  the  minor  key.  Governments,  being 
instituted  in  the  manner  so  described,  have  never  in- 
troduced  social  change  in  a  magnitude  great  enough  to 
affect  the  basic  design  of  their  own  structure.  Social 
change  of  such  orders  of  magnitude  have  been  brought 
about  only  by  the  force  majeur  of  social  pressure. 

Governments  do  only  that  which  they  are  compelled 
to  do. 

So  long  as  the  concern  of  all  government  was  that 
of  allocating  the  subdivisions  of  human  effort  in  sup- 
plying the  man  power  to  drive  the  hand  tools  of  the 
primitive  social  structures  of  yesterday,  the  knowledge 


of  government  was  the  knowledge  of  static  mechanics; 
and  the  acumen  of  propitious  compromisation  in  the 
division  of  their  scarcity  production.  All  governments  of 
the  past  have  striven,  therefore,  to  preserve  the  values 
inherent  in  their  static  mechanism.  In  the  preservation 
of  these  values,  they  all  have  channelized  the  technique 
of  the  means  whereby  their  citizens  obtained  a  liveli- 
hood into  a  general  conformity  with  the  design  of  their 
static  structures. 

Recorded  history  presents  a  procession  of  governments 
in  the  last  7000  years,  governments  that  have  lived  and 
died,  leaving  the  ashes  of  their  social  mechanisms  as 
grim  reminders  of  man's  social  tribulations  and  his  fail- 
ures. An  analysis  of  all  previous  forms  of  government 
discloses  that  irrespective  of  whether  those  forms  were 
autocratic  or  plutocratic,  monarchial  or  republican,  react- 
ionary or  democratic,  the  aforesaid  statement  has  been 
common  to  all  of  them. 

Price  System  Motif 

Inherent  in  the  governments  of  all  Price  Systems  is 
the  basic  proposition  that  any  decision  may  be  arrived 
at,  any  problem  may  be  solved,  by  resolving  the  con- 
flicting opinions  of  individual  citizens  into  a  common 
consensus,  regardless  of  whether  this  consensus  of  opin- 
ion is  obtained  by  democratic  ballot,  autocratic  edict,  or 
revolutionary  fiat.  This  basic  proposition  of  all  political 
administrative  control  sufficed  so  long  as  man  was  the 
chief  provider  of  power  in  the  performance  of  all  neces- 
sary work  within  the  social  state  because,  so  long  as 
such  condition  maintained,  there  was  no  other  means 
of  providing  energy  except  that  converted  by  man  from 
his  required  food,  air,  water,  and  solar  radiation  and, 
therefore,  no  knowledge  existed  in  the  collective  sense 
sufficient  to  incur  any  change  whatsoever  in  the  basic 
operation  conducted  under  the  jurisdiction  of  political 
government.  It  follows  quite  naturally  that  opinion  was 
the  sole  thing  of  which  there  could  be  any  consensus. 

Regardless  of  whether  the  dominant  motif  of  any 
Price  System  government  has  been  that  of  the  divine 
right  of  kings,  class  feudalism,  or  democratic  political 
liberty,  there  has  been  inherent  in  all  of  them  the  grand- 
iose nonsense  that  the  collective  multiplication  of  human 
opinion  was  the  nearest  possible  approach  to  divine  om- 
niscience in  the  solution  of  all  political  problems.  There- 
fore, the  chief  problem  of  previous  governments  has 
been  the  more  or  less  efficent  ordering  in  the  disposition 
of  human  effort  so  as  to  provide  the  necessities  and  pos- 
sible luxuries  for  their  citizens,  divided  socially  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  enhance  supporting  opinion  and  to  sub- 
due and  pacify  the  majority. 
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.  The  governments  of  all  previous  scarcity  economies 
were  compelled  to  act  in  this  manner  by  the  very  nature 
of  their  insufficiency  techniques.  The  more  primitive 
the  scarcity  economy  and  the  less  fortuitous  in  its  poses- 
sion  of  natural  resources,  the  greater  was  the  social  dif- 
ferential between  the  two  extremes  and  the  more  closely 
related  were  the  functional  capacities  of  their  citizens. 
So  correct  is  this  statement  of  social  conditions  that  both 
Plato  and  Confucius  would  have  found  no  difficulty  in 
adjusting  themselves  to  the  social  environment  and  cus- 
toms and  the  theory  of  government  in  the  days  of 
George  Washington  and  "1776."  They  would  have 
found  a  compatibility  of  ideas  and  traditions  with  those 
revered  Founding  Fathers  of  ours. 

The  fear  of  all  governments  of  yesterday  was 
grounded  in  the  everpresent  danger  of  an  incipient  re- 
volt of  their  slaves,  or  famine  and  disease,  or  conquest 
by  a  more  powerful  national  entity.  Conquest  of 
others  and  exploitation  of  their  own  has  been  the  basic 
principle  of  all  previous  governments.  In  this  modern 
day  and  age,  with  all  the  blank  spaces  of  the  map  filled 
in,  the  conquest  of  others  is  more  likely  to  be  a  deficit 
than  a  national  asset.  The  governmental  exploitation  of 
their  own  peoples  has  proceeded  to  that  ludicrous  posi- 
tion where  most  modern  nations  find  the  very  structure 
of  their  governments  seriously  imperilled  if  they  attempt 
to  exploit  all  of  their  citizens.  Even  the  exploitation  of 
our  own  has  become  so  dangerous  that  we  must  enact 
statutory  legislation  in  order  to  prevent  millions  of  our 
fellow  citizens  from  being  exploited  in  productive  em' 
ployment. 

Precursor  of  Social  Change 

Modern  governments  take  stringent  measures  to  pre- 
vent the  employment  of  millions  of  their  citizens  in  any 
productive  work,  and  make  every  effort  to  sequester 
them  on  a  dole  basis  at  totally  useless,  non-productive  de- 
basement of  their  leisure  time.  Technology  is  the  nemesis 
of  political  government,  and  the  precursor  of  technolo- 
gical social  control. 

In  the  past  200  years,  the  political  leaders  of  the 
Occidental  world  have  based  their  policies  on  the  gen- 
eral proposition  that  the  appearance  of  acceptance  of  a 
popular  belief  was  as  necessary  as  an  actual  belief  in  it 
was  harmful.  The  road  to  political  power  of  today  and 
yesterday  has  been  paved  with  the  apparent  sincerity  of 
all  political  leaders  in  immediate  popular  objectives,  com- 
bined with  the  charming  cynicism  of  total  inaction  to- 
ward any  objective  save  their  own,  namely,  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  power  to  administer  politically  and  maintain 
the  status  quo  of  a  scarcity  economy  just  enough  so  that 
they  can  take  their  rake-off  from  the  general  dragdown. 
The  "servants  of  the  people"  have  from  time  immemor- 
ial considered  the  rake-off  due  to  political  position  the 
just  reward  for  faithful  service. 

In  the  evolution  of  the  modern  Price  System,  all 
theories  of  political  economy  and  political  policy  become 
more  antiquated  daily  as  technology  pervades  the  op- 
erations of  any  national  economy.  In  all  previous  stages 
of  Price  System  evolution,  the  chief  problem  of  national 
administration  has  been  that  of  obtaining  political  con- 
trol. All  other  problems  involved  in  the  administration 
of  a  national  entity  under  Price  System  operation  were 
insignificant  in  comparison  for,  if  once  the  problem  of 
control  were  settled,  probable  interference  would  usually 


occur  only  from  acts  of  God;  for  if  the  state  were  power- 
ful enough,  there  remained  little  likelihood  of  any  other 
political  entity  being  able  to  challenge  or  to  invade  its 
domain. 

The  cardinal  principle  of  all  Price  System  political 
action  is  contained  in  the  theory  of  the  assumption  of 
power  in  a  political  state.  Centuries  of  practice  have 
brought  forth  the  political  policy  that  any  act  of  per- 
suasion, coercion,  or  deception  is  permissible  provided 
that  the  tactics  used  shall  obtain  the  control  of  the  poli- 
tical state.  Once  in  control  of  a  national  entity,  the 
political  strategists  have  availed  themselves  of  all  the 
powers  of  the  state,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  maintain- 
ing themselves  in  power  as  long  as  possible.  The  inter- 
nal problems  of  management  in  any  national  entity  of 
scarcity  economy  have  been  so  few  and  of  such  a  minor 
nature  that  the  political  leaders  were  seldom  distracted 
from  their  chief  problem  of  maintaining  themselves  as 
"servants  of  the  people." 

History  shows  that  for  over  6000  years  of  human  rec- 
ord, the  problems  of  internal  management  were  of  the 
same  scaler  quantities  and,  therefore,  of  the  same  order 
of  magnitude  in  that  the  rates  of  operation  in  any  one 
large-scale  national  economy  did  not  differ  from  the 
rates  of  operation  of  any  other  economy. 

In  the  twentieth-century  civilization,  the  technological 
application  of  physical  science  to  the  means  and  mater- 
ials whereby  we  live  is  continuously  creating  increasing 
scaler  quantities  and  ever-greater  orders  of  magnitude. 
The  problems  of  social  administration  in  a  pre-technolo- 
gical  age  were  comparatively  simple,  for  the  chief  engine 
of  energy  conversion  was  the  human  being  whose  rate 
of  power  output  was  so  low  that  the  human  race  in  any 
large  area  never  accomplished  anything,  collectively, 
more  than  social  scarcity  interspersed  with  occasional  in- 
sufficient bounties  for  the  minority. 

In  this  day  and  age,  in  the  political  administrations  of 
the  American  Continent,  modern  technology  has  pro- 
gressed so  far  in  its  continental  application  that  all  the 
wish-fulfillment  acts  of  political  administrations  are 
being  daily  rendered  more  incompetent,  irrelevant,  and 
immaterial.  The  economic  ox  cart  of  yesterday  never 
attained  sufficient  speed  to  necessitate  brakes  for  its  con- 
trol, and  at  the  ox  cart  speed  of  three  miles  an  hour, 
sufficient  leisure  time  was  provided  the  political  leaders 
of  those  times  to  solve  all  the  minor  problems  of  their 
socially  steady  states. 

Fish  Bait 

In  the  America  of  today,  the  political  methods  of  ar- 
riving at  social  decisions  affecting  continental  administra- 
tion no  longer  have  any  meaning  and,  if  it  were  not  for 
their  interference  control,  they  would  have  as  little  rele- 
vancy to  the  present  social  picture  as  Gulliver's  travels 
in  Brobdingnagia. 

Across  the  political-economic  stage  of  this  Continent 


THE  TOLEDO  PRINTWEIGH,  equipped  with 
a  Toledo  Photo-electric  cut-off,  in  the  new  Del 
Monte  sardine  plant  at  Monterey,  California,  per- 
forms a  complete  weighing  operation  every  fifteen 
seconds!  It  automatically  receives,  weighs,  records 
and  discharges  750-pound  loads  of  sardines  at  the 
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of  today  passes  the  parade  of  political  bait  for  the  peo- 
ple of  this  time — bait  flung  out  on  the  age-old  theory 
that,  if  enough  fish  bite,  some  political  party  will  assume 
power  over  this  economy  of  scarcity. 

The  people  of  this  Continent  are  asked  by  the  Bour- 
bon conservatives  to  believe  that  the  good  old  days  of 
yesterday  were  the  golden  days  to  which  we  should  all 
return.  The  laissez-faire  liberal  would  like  us  to  believe 
that  the  golden  days  of  yesterday  have  been  platinum- 
plated  by  the  liberalism  of  today.  The  radical  howls 
out  his  emotional  sublimation  for  a  new  social  order 
ruled  by  Miss  Liberty  who  turns  out  to  be  Dame  Democ- 
racy with  her  face  lifted.  The  Fascist  screams  out  his 
reaction  because  of  his  fear  that  the  abolition  of  the 
Price  System  would  leave  him  without  any  emotional 
tradition  on  which  to  base  his  perverse  sadism. 

All  political  parties  on  the  American  Continent  in  the 
last  three  years  have  gone  philandering  with  a  lot  of 
strange  ideas.  Some  political  aggregations  have  attempted 
interstitial  injections  of  the  hormones  of  the  middle-of- 
the-road  course,  forgetting  that  a  waddle  is  a  poor  means 
of  locomotion  in  these  fast- moving  times.  While  others 
have  gone  in  for  doses  of  thyroid  from  the  left,  assum- 
ing that  a  slightly  jaded  neuroticism  would  at  least  be  a 
little  more  exciting.  And  the  grand  old  holders  of  debt 
are  impotently  whining  out  their  sterility  in  the  face  of 
the  vitality  of  young  America. 

In  1932,  the  Republican  Party  of  these  United  States 
was  prostrated  because  it  had  nowhere  to  go.  So  along 
came  the  Democratic  Party  renovated  throughout  by  the 
nationalization  of  Tammany  into  a  cross  between  a 
political  steam  roller  and  a  huckster's  pushcart  decorated 
in  bright  colors,  with  a  fresh  coat  of  Harvard  liberalism, 
displaying  a  pitchman's  choice  combination  of  painless 
social  gadgets  and  financial  snake  juice  guaranteed  to 
cure  all  our  national  ills — all  wrapped  in  cellophane  and 
labelled  the  "Roosevelt  New  Deal." 

The  Rooseveltian  New  Deal  has  made  many  maneuv- 
ers and  a  multitude  of  attacks  and  retreats  in  its  wob- 
bling from  right  to  left.  The  New  Deal  sold  the  public 
of  these  United  States  a  few  ounces  of  Recovery  wrap- 
ped up  in  a  pound  package  of  promises  of  Social  Refor- 
mation, containing  the  favors  of  Social  Security,  Old 
Age  Pensions,  Unemployment  Insurance  and  the  Relief 
dole — the  net  effect  of  which  will  be  to  75%  of  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  but  a  further  expropriation 
of  their  purchasing  power  for  the  sole  purpose  of  main- 
taining the  Price  System  and  its  political  administration. 
Did  anyone  who  voted  in  the  last  election  expect  any- 
thing more  than  he  received?  It  is  evident  from  the 
cross  currents  of  social  opinion  that  nearly  everyone  ex- 
pected something  from  the  New  Deal  which  he  did  not 
get.  The  only  fortunate  ones  were  the  majority  holders 
of  corporate  debt  claims  whose  holdings  were  rescued 
by  United  States  funds  so  that  this  minority  might 
continue  to  enjoy  the  payments  of  their  interest  and 
dividends  at  the  expense  of  increasing  national  taxation 
and  national  debt. 

Trends 

The  policies  of  the  Roosevelt-Farley  Administration 
as  embodied  in  the  New  Deal  have  been  chiefly  those 
of  adroitly  using  the  governmental  powers  for  the  sal- 
vation of  our  business  and  financial  corporations.  If 
the  financial  injections  of  the  Roosevelt  Administration 


had  not  been  made,  every  insurance  company,  every 
bank  and  mortgage  company,  would  have  gone  down  in 
a  general  insolvency.  The  business  interests  of  the 
United  States  really  owe  the  Roosevelt  Administration 
anj  eternal  debt  of  gratitude,  but  as  that  old  saying  puts 
it,  "when  the  devil  is  sick,  the  devil  a  saint  would  be." 

Today,  as  a  result  of  that  peculiar  collection  of  Gov- 
ernment spending,  namely,  A.  A.  A.  subsidies  to  the 
farmers,  R.  F.  C.  loans  to  14,000  corporations,  H.  O.  L. 
C.  loans  to  home  owners,  Government  purchases  of  pre- 
ferred stocks  for  banks,  Federal  Surplus  Corporation  pur- 
chases of  food  for  those  on  relief,  the  huge  payments 
made  to  millions  through  the  Works  Progress  Admin- 
istration for  those  on  the  relief  dole,  and  last,  but  by 
no  means  least,  the  great  stimulation  to  the  capital  goods 
industry  by  the  huge  purchases  by  the  United  States 
Government  of  war  materials,  of  which  so  little  is  men- 
tioned, the  business  forces  of  this  country  are  once 
again  jubilantly  feeling  their  oats.  As  the  result  of  all 
the  above  forces,  the  national  rate  of  production  is  ap- 
proaching the  all-time  high  of  1929  and,  strange  to  say, 
the  increasing  production  of  the  country  does  not  seem 
to  require  the  services  of  practically  12,000,000  unem- 
ployed Americans,  not  to  say  anything  of  over  8,000,- 
000  part-time  employables. 

Technocracy  predicted  in  1932  that  this  would  be 
the  case.  Technocracy  long  ago  has  said  also  that  it 
was  the  only  organization  on  this  Continent  that  could 
afford  to  work  and  wait.  The  facts  disclosed  by  the 
march  of  events  are  daily  fulfilling  this  contention  of 
Technocracy. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the  magazine,  there  is  an 
article  entitled,  "The  Mirage  of  Social  Security."  To 
those  who  read  this  analysis  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
it  will  be  only  too  evident  that  the  next  few  years  will 
witness  a  further  depletion  of  the  purchasing  power  of 
every  employed  American. 

The  installation  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is  but  an- 
other illustration  of  the  political  policies  of  Price  System 
government,  n?mely,  of  expropriating  a  still  greater  por- 
tion of  the  employed  workers'  income  for  the  support  of 
the  debt  structure  of  the  Price  System  under  the  dubious 
guise  of  holding  out  to  the  paid  employee  the  carrots  of 
tomorrow — a  promise  of  security  after  65 — and  the  ten- 
uous enticement  of  unemployment  insurance  to  those 
whose  employment  is  of  sufficient  duration  to  entail  out- 
of-work  payments. 

Further  Mechanization 

In  the  year  1937,  the  effect  of  this  Act  will  become 
obvious,  and  the  same  year  will  witness  the  technological 
impact  of  the  power  from  Boulder  Dam,  Wheeler,  Nor- 
ris,  and  Muscle  Shoals,  Fort  Peck  in  Montana,  and  other 
hydroelectric  projects  along  with  increasing  use  of  the 
Rust  cotton  picker^  streamlined  trains,  faster  looms,  and 
more  efficient  power  houses- — in  fact,  more  and  better 
automatic  equipment  than  the  Continent  has  ever  seen. 
The  United  States  and  Canada  may  expect  to  see  a  fur- 
ther mechanization  in  the  coal  mining  industry  of  both 
countries  in  the  next  two  years.  The  developments  in 
oil  well  drilling  have  been  such  that  the  speed  of  drill- 
ing oil  wells  has  now  reached  a  point  never  dreamed  of 
15  years  ago,  so  much  so  that  one  might  say  that,  ir- 
respective of  the  number  of  wells  drilled,  the  number 
of  employees  in  this  branch  of  the  oil  industry  will  rend 
to  continuously  decline. 
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With  the  realization  that  unemployment  in  North 
America  is  chronic  and  permanent  will  come  the  at- 
tempt of  manufacturers  and  business  men  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  their  processes  and  equipment  in  order 
to  lower  the  physical  cost  of  production  and  distribution 
so  that  they  may  produce  certain  goods  and  services 
cheaply  enough  to  fall  within  the  meager  purchasing- 
power  range  of  the  20  to  25  million  human  beings  whose 
existence  from  now  on  out  is  relegated  to  that  category 
of  being  just  above  starvation  and  far  below  a  normal 
living. 

The  more  the  corporate  enterprises  of  this  Continent 
succeed  in  lowering  their  physical  costs  sufficiently  to 
sell  to  this  market,  the  more  they  will  tend  to  add  to 
the  chronically  unemployed  of  this  continental  area. 

Pierpont  Morgan,  the  elder,  is  reputed  to  have  said: 
"Never  sell  America  short."  History  claims  that  the 
Greeks  had  a  word  for  it.  The  elder  Morgan's  statement 
was  correct  for  his  time.  In  the  America  of  1935,  there 
is  a  grim,  sardonic  touch  to  every  act  of  successful  busi- 
ness, namely,  in  order  to  succeed  in  this  America  of  to- 
day, every  corporate  enterprise  that  wishes  to  survive  a 
little  while  longer  than  its  competitors  must  introduce 
better  processes  and  more  efficient  equipment  for  the 
lowering  of  physical  costs.  Technology  and  the  com- 
petitive practices  of  the  Price  System  are,  therefore,  com- 
pelling every  successful  corporation  to  sell  short  the 
America  of  here  and  now. 

Technocracy  can  smilingly  say  that  it  has  always 
stood  for  more  and  better  machinery,  lower  physical 
costs,  and  faster  and  greater  production. 

In  view  of  the  above  stated  trends  on  this  Continent, 
Technocracy  gratuitously  offers  its  services  as  invest- 
ment counsel  to  those  with  liquid  funds,  unable  to  find 
investments  in  adequate  long-time  securities  outside  of 
those  financial  securities  of  private  corporate  enterprise 
that  still  pay  a  fair  rate  of  return,  and  those  govern- 
ment obligations  of  the  same  order,  that  their  immediate 
investment  opportunity  lies  in  the  simultaneous  promo- 
tion and  development  of  better  processes  and  more  auto- 
matic equipment,  and  the  selling  short  at  the  same  time 
— or  shortly  afterwards — the  securities  or  commodities  of 
the  corporations  possessing  the  obsolescent  equipment. 

This  is  the  immediate  investment  policy,  according 
to  the  trend,  but  the  long-time  investment  policy  is  of  a 
slightly  different  order.  If  you  cannot  put  your  liquid 
funds  in  Soviet  7%  Gold  Bonds,  or  Swiss  Consols  or, 
if  you  are  already  carrying  too  many  futures  in  com- 
modities, and  still  have  large  surplus  funds  with  nowhere 
to  go,  it  might  be  timely  to  suggest  that  the  only  in- 
surance of  your  future  that  is  at  all  valid  is  an  invest- 
ment in  the  New  America  of  tomorrow. 

The  only  possible  interference  that  may  occur  to 
modify  these  two  investment  policies,  so  gratuitously  of- 
fered by  Technocracy,  Inc.,  is  that  of  a  nice,  major  war 
that  at  the  present  moment  looms  large  over  Europe. 
As  this  issue  goes  to  press,  war  between  Great  Britain 
and  Italy  seems  imminent.  Great  Britain  is  being  pushed 
into  a  fighting  position  from  the  necessity  of  protecting 
the  debt  structure  and  commercial  flow  lines  of  its 
far-flung  colonial  empire.  It  must  also  maintain  "face" 
witih  the  subject  peoples  of  its  dominions.  Fascist  Italy, 
lacking  both  the  arable  land  and  natural  resources  with 
which  to  operate  a  modern  technological  civilization,  has 
permitted  the  Italian  Price  System  to  indulge  in  a  sur- 


plus production  of  energy-consuming  devices,  to  wit, 
human  beings,  that  cannot  be  maintained  on  the  existing 
geographical  Italy.  So  Fascist  Italy,  in  assuming  the 
cloak  of  the  imperial  Caesars,  justifies  its  role  as  a  carrier 
of  the  torch  of  civilization  to  one  of  the  world's  darkest 
places. 

That  the  internal  problems  of  the  operation  of  their 
respective  economies  have  been  increasing  is  shown  by 
the  statistical  reports  from  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
France,  Italy,  Czechoslovakia,  Jugoslavia,  and  other  Eu- 
ropean countries.  These  European  countries  have  been 
dodging  the  main  issues  that  are  only  too  evider.t  in 
the  conflict  between  technology  and  their  existing  Price 
Systems.  The  dodge  that  has  worked  up  until  now  has 
been  that  of  increasing  their  standing  armies  in  order  to 
absorb  their  unemployed  because  they  found  it  cheaper 
to  maintain  an  unemployed  human  being  in  the  army 
than  as  an  unemployed  private  citizen  on  relief  dole. 

Chickens  always  come  home  to  roost. 

Merchants  of  Death 

The  debt  merchants  of  any  national  entity  have  al- 
ways found  it  to  be  cheaper  and  more  profitable  to  be- 
come merchants  of  death  rather  than  bear  the  cost  of 
solving  a  major  social  problem  of  their  own  country. 

If  and  when  war  occurs,  in  which  the  United  States 
does  not  participate,  we  may  expect  to  see  rising  prices, 
increasing  production,  and  the  fictitious  prosperity  that 
arises  from  the  large-scale  supplying  of  the  sinews  of 
war  to  belligerent  nations. 

Such  a  war  would  be  equally  welcome  to  the  debt 
merchants  of  this  Continent  because  it  would  provide 
a  "breathing  spell"  from  the  pressing  problems  facing 
this  America  of  ours.  The  sales  and  profits  of  interna- 
tional business  are  always  so  easily  justified.  The  United 
States  and  Canada  have  not  witnessed  very  much  differ- 
ence in  the  conduct  of  their  debt  merchants  and  their 
political  administrations  from  those  of  the  European 
countries.  Our  debt  merchants  have  been  extremely  dili- 
gent in  the  last  few  years  in  the  profitable  enterprise  of 
supplying  Japan  with  most  of  its  oil,  most  of  its  nickel, 
cotton,  pulpwood,  sulphur,  and  other  necessary  raw  ma- 
terials and  manufactured  products.  Japan  produces  less 
than  2,500,000  barrels  of  petroleum  per  annum,  and  con- 
sumes between  22  and  24  million  barrels;  California 
chiefly  makes  up  the  difference.  As  Japan  becomes  prop- 
agandized more  and  more  by  the  daily  press  as  the 
threatening  Asiatic  menace,  it  would  be  well  for  the 
citizens  of  the  Pacific  Coast  of  this  Continent  to  ponder 
long  over  that  nice  little  thought  that,  if  America  be- 
comes involved  in  a  war  with  Japan,  we  can  console  our- 
selves that  we  at  least  have  given  her  something  to  re- 
member us  by — American  materials  will  come  back  to  us 
done  up  in  Japanese  wrappers  that  won't  be  so  pleasant, 
in  fact,  they  won't  be  bouquets. 

The  morality  of  the  political  administration  of  our 
modern  Price  System  has  some  justification  in  this  nice, 
kind,  Christian  world  in  that  it  is  undoubtedly  more 
humane  to  dispose  of  one's  nationally  unemployed  by 
the  quicker,  more  efficient  method  of  the  mass-killing  of 
modern  warfare  than  by  the  slower,  more  costly,  and 
obsolete  method  of  starving  them  to  death  on  the  dole. 

In  view  of  this  political  morality,  in  conjunction  with 
the  inherent  capacity  of  America  to  always  produce  big- 
ger and  better  things,  Technocracy  proposes  that  all  the 
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physically  fit  unemployed  be  mobilized  into  the  stand' 
ing  armies  of  the  national  entities  of  the  American  Con' 
tinent — there  is  no  reason  why  the  greatest  country  in 
the  world  should  not  have  the  largest  standing  army. 
The  unemployed,  mobilized  into  the  army,  would  be 
better  taken  care  of,  with  better  clothing,  with  more 
food  and  better  general  health  than  they  would  ever 
possess  on  relief,  besides  which  they  would  become  a 
highly  trained,  disciplined  body,  at  least  competent  to 
act  in  our  national  defense.  This  mobilization  of  the 
physically  fit  unemployed  would  be  more  efficient, 
franker,  and  less  costly  than  the  present  methods  of  dol- 
ing  out  national  malnutrition  and  ill  health  by  relief. 
The  trouble  with  this  proposal  is  that  the  unemployed 
would  become  healthy,  fit,  and  trained — with  an  increase 
of  morale  due  to  their  collective  acquisition  of  compet' 
ency.  Therein  lies  the  danger.  The  only  fly  in  this 
ointment  is  that  both  the  United  States  and  Canada 
would  be  very  much  afraid  of  four  million  trained  men 
who  would  know  they  have  no  jobs  to  go  back  to. 

Price  System  political  administrations  always  re 
member,  but  never  learn. 

With  or  without  the  catastrophe  of  another  world 
war,  the  theory  of  government  and  economic  channeliza- 
tion  of  human  endeavor  on  this  Continent  will  be  com' 
pelled  to  face  a  complete  revision  within  the  next  decade. 

Price  System  governments  of  this  Continent  are  no 
longer  capable  of  any  positive  direction  except  that  of 
manufacturing  social  and  financial  expedients  and  pal' 
liatives  with  which  to  prop  up  the  decaying  Price  SyS' 
tern  of  their  national  entities,  or  to  wage  war  for  the 
salvation  of  their  respective  Price  Systems  by  the  elim' 
ination  of  their  unemployed  in  defense  of  the  national 
honor. 


Suicide  of  Politics 

National  political  leadership  of  yesterday  and  today, 
indulged  in  by  those  sincere  and  forthright  representa' 
tives  of  the  people — the  politicians,  is  becoming  more 
suicidal  as  events  move  forward.  National  political  lead 
ership  is  the  parasitism  of  the  Price  System.  They  like 
to  live  well  at  a  constant  temperature,  with  a  minimum 
of  effort  and  a  maximum  of  sustenance  provided  by 
some  healthy  body  that  does  the  work  for  them,  from 
which  they  may  live  in  ease  and  comfort.  The  politician 
is  loyal  unto  death  to  that  body  which  gives  him  his 
livelihood  and  he  will  only  leave  it  when  it  dies. 

It  is  pathetic  to  realize  that,  in  this  greatest  of  civil' 
izations  ever  achieved  by  man,  the  "leaders  of  the  peO' 
pie"  of  this  Continent  have  by  their  very  functioning 
become  so  conditioned  that  they  no  longer  have  as 
their  ideal  the  objective  of  the  "'people"  of  which  they 
are  the  supposed  leaders.  They  emulate  an  organism  in 
the  physical  world  that  has  defeated  more  armies  than 
any  conqueror  and  won  more  battles  than  any  soldier, 
an  organism  of  tenacious  characteristics  which  has  de- 
vastated more  territory  than  the  wars  of  human  beings, 
yet  is  gifted  with  a  greater  singleness  of  purpose — the 
louse. 

In  the  United  States,  there  exist  more  than  162,000 


political  corporate  enterprises,  including  all  municipalit' 
ies,  counties,  school  districts,  taxing  bodies,  state  and 
federal  governments.  These  162,000  political  corporate 
enterprises  employ  3,500,000  persons  in  the  political 
management  of  this  country's  Price  System.  Their  an- 
nual purchasing  power  is  derived  from  the  taxes  that 
are  collected,  locally  and  nationally,  for  the  maintenance 
of  this  grossly  inefficient  managerial  body.  These  pO' 
litical  employees  are  not  declining  in  number.  They  have 
been  increasing  for  some  time  and,  as  economic  condi' 
tions  become  more  hazardous,  still  greater  numbers  will 
attempt  to  acquire  political  positions. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  ask  these  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  vote  for  the  abolition  of  their  own  relative  se- 
curity on  the  political  payroll  in  the  midst  of  our  na- 
tional insecurity.  It  is  safe  to  say  that,  as  long  as  the 
Price  System  and  its  political  administration  survive,  they 
and  greater  numbers  yet  to  come,  will  still  be  on  the 
political  payroll. 

There  must  arise  very  soon  on  this  Continent  a  new 
statesmanship,  a  new  type  of  leadership,  and  a  form  of 
organization  never  before  developed.  National  direction 
to  a  new  social  order  will  never  be  found  in  the  political 
leaders  or  parties  of  this  Continent.  If  this  Continent 
continues  on  its  present  course,  this  era  will  come  to  an 
end  in  the  violence  of  conservative  reaction  and  the 
fanaticism  of  mob  hysteria. 

The  statesmanship  of  the  New  America  exists  today 
across  this  broad  land  of  ours  in  the  personnel,  not  of 
the  debt  merchant  or  the  politician  or  the  gangster,  but 
in  that  personnel  which  daily  in  every  walk  of  life  is 
designing,  constructing  and  operating  the  physical  equip- 
ment of  this  Continent. 

Statesmanship  Defined 

The  foremost  specification  in  the  statesmanship  of 
the  New  America  is  a  knowledge  of  precision  control  of 
all  energy-consuming  devices.  Under  the  hazardous  in- 
terference political  control  of  this  Price  System,  tech- 
nology— drafted  into  service  by  the  System  for  the 
further  reduction  of  physical  costs — has  developed  a 
methodology  of  control  which  is  the  most  sensitive  and 
accurate  ever  devised  by  man.  It  is  in  use  today  in 
every  high-tension  transmission  system,  and  in  every 
high-speed,  continuous  straight-line  production  system. 

It  is  the  only  system  that  can  be  extended  to  give  a 
balanced-load  control  of  all  Continental  operations.  It  is 
the  only  system  that  has  as  its  inherent,  impersonal  ob- 
jective the  satisfaction  of  the  wants  of  man.  It  cannot  be 
operated  by  morons,  nor  by  an  undisciplined,  unorga- 
nized mob,  nor  by  sincere  self-seekers  wishing  to  do 
someone  else  good  for  their  own  betterment. 

The  balanced-load  system  of  continental  control  can- 
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Stoker  in  the  world.    Eight  of  these  are  being  in- 
stalled in  a  power  station  in  South  Africa. 
Wide  World  Photo 
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not  be  bribed  or  gypped,  and  personal  favoritism  doesn't 
count  in  its  operation;  being  somebody's  son  or  brother- 
in-law  won't  get  you  anywhere.  Personal  influence  under 
this  system  will  be  of  no  use  except  as  an  amusing 
pastime.  The  success  of  the  individual  under  such  a 
continental  system  will  not  be  gauged  by  his  bank  ac- 
count, his  bonds,  or  the  pleasing  personality  of  his  Ar- 
row-collar appearance,  or  his  nicety  in  rendering  Emily 
Post  amenities.  The  success  of  the  individual  will  be 
determined  solely  by  his  capacity  for  competent  func- 
tioning in  phase  with  the  balanced-load  operation. 

The  citizens  of  this  Continent,  under  such  a  system, 
will  have  no  debt  claims  against  other  human  beings. 
They  will  not  be  able  to  mortgage  their  fellow  men  and 
their  unborn  children.  The  citizens  of  the  New  Amer- 
ica will  have  no  fear  of  taxes  or  unemployment  because 
neither  will  exist.  They  will  have  no  need  for  insur- 
ance policies  and  annuities.  It  will  be  socially  cheaper 
to  guarantee  security  to  all  from  birth  to  death. 

Greater  purchasing  power  will  be  provided  all  adult 
citizens  than  any  civilization  has  ever  known.  Toil  and 
poverty  will  not  exist,  due  to  the  greater  and  more  ef- 
ficient use  of  machine  power,  resulting  in  a  greater 
volume  of  goods  and  services  scientifically  distributed 
to  everyone. 

The  statesmanship  of  the  New  America  calls  for  a 
government  to  be  instituted  among  men  for  the  primary 
purpose,  of  planning  and  directing  the  technological  de- 
velopment of  this  Continent  so  that  the  potential  abund- 
ance of  America  shall  be  created  for  and  distributed  to 
all. 

This  Continent  can  have  this  New  America  whenever 
we  Americans  set  about  to  do  the  job. 


3 


BIGGEST   PROBLEM 

FT^HIS  is  a  new  epoch.  It  has  brought  possibilities  un- 
-*-  dreamed  of  a  generation  or  two  ago.  One  man  with 
a  machine  can  now  produce  what  a  thousand  men  could 
produce  in  the  man-power  and  horse-power  days.  The 
farmer  with  his  tractor,  the  engineer  with  his  steam 
shovel,  the  man  at  the  control  of  the  turbines,  yields  a 
productive  power  inconceivable  to  the  gang-boss  of 
other  times. 

Machines  can  turn  out  goods  cheaply  and  in  abund- 
ance. But  they  can  only  continue  to  do  so  if  those  goods 
are  moved  to  the  •onsumer,  whose  money  comes  back  in 
turn  to  operate  the  machine  and  turn  out  more  goods. 
Fifty  or  a  hundred  years  ago  the  biggest  unsolved 


problem  was  mass  production.    Today  the  biggest  un- 
solved problem  is  mass  distribution. 

(From  an  editorial  in  the  Vancouver  Sun) 
The  best  business  investment  today  is  an  investment 
in  something  to  help  distribute  this  plenty  whicb  science 
has  produced. 

Howard  Scott  Speaks 
on  the  West  Coast 

AMONG   the   meetings   scheduled   in    October  in 
California,    Arizona,    Oregon,    Washington    and 
British   Columbia,   at  which  Howard  Scott,   Di- 
rector-in-Chief  of  Technocracy,  Inc.,  will  speak,  are  the 
following: 

Sunday  afternoon,  October  6:  Hollywood  Bowl, 
Hollywood,  Calif.     (Capacity  20,000). 

Thursday,  October  10:    (Declared  Technocracy  Day 
by  the  California  Pacific  Exposition  at  San  Diego,  Calif.) 
Afternoon — Exposition  Bowl,  San  Diego. 
Evening— Ford  Auditorium,  San  Diego. 

Friday,,  October  11:  High  School  Auditorium,  San 
Diego,  Calif.    (Capacity  3,000). 

Saturday  afternoon,  October  12:  Wilmington  Bowl, 
Wilmington,  Calif.    (Capacity  3,500). 

Sunday  afternoon,  October  13:  Roosevelt  Bowl,  San 
Bernardino,  Calif.    (Capacity  4,000) . 

Meetings  in  Arizona  at  Tucson,  Phoenix,  Prescott  and 
Boulder  Dam.  Other  meetings  at  Bakersfield,  Fresno, 
San  Jose,  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Stockton,  Sacramento 
and  Klamath  Falls,  California.  There  are  26  large  scale 
meetings  in  32  days  in  California  and  Arizona  alone. 

Meetings  are  also  being  scheduled  in  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington, British  Columbia,  Alberta,  Saskatchewan  and 
Montana. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Tour  Committee  has  arranged  for 
a  tour  caravan  to  accompany  Howard  Scott  on  his  trip 
up  the  West  Coast.  It  will  consist  of  5  or  more  auto- 
mobiles appropriately  decorated  in  Monad  colors.  Num- 
erous radio  talks  will  be  made  en  route. 


VIEW  OF  MODERNj  drawing  machines  in  the 
woolen  industry  at  the  plant  of  the  Botany  Wor- 
sted Mills,  Passaic,  New  Jersey. 

Bwing  Galloway  Photo 
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The  Mirage  of  Social  Security 


THEY  call  it  "social  security,"  unemployment  "in' 
surance,"  and  old  age  "benefits," — this  new  law 
that  is  numbered  H.R.  7260.  Practically  every- 
body wants  social  security,  so  they  passed  a  bill  at  Wash' 
ington  setting  up  a  Social  Security  Board  of  three  per' 
sons  to  take  care  of  the  other  126,000,000  of  us  and  to 
see  to  it  that  we  never  face  the  spectre  of  insecurity 
again.  As  a  recent  popular  song  puts  it,  "That's  what 
YOU  think!" 

When  they  start  collecting  the  special  additional  in- 
come taxes  which  will  be  deducted  from  millions  of  pay 
checks  and  pay  envelopes  beginning  four  months  from 
now,  quite  a  few  people  will  be  just  a  bit  surprised. 
Factory  hands  and  miners  will  find  that  the  first  tax  is 
ten  cents  out  of  every  ten  dollars  earned  for  persons 
working  where  more  than  seven  employees  are  on  the 
payroll.  The  following  year  the  tax  deduction  will  be 
doubled,  and  then  every  year  after  that  it  will  be  thirty 
cents  out  of  every  ten  dollars  earned.  And  there  will  be 
no  stalling,  for  the  employers  will  deduct  it  directly  and 
in  advance. 

However,  that's  just  a  beginning.  They  are  starting 
easy.  (There  will  be  an  election  next  year.)  The  real 
taxes  begin  a  year  later  in  January,  1937.  Tax  number 
two  will  start  with  another  ten  cents  per  ten  dollars 
earned,  to  be  deducted  from  the  same  pay  envelopes  in 
addition  to  tax  number  one.  This  tax  will  reach  into 
payrolls  where  less  than  eight  employees  are  working,  as 
well  as  into  the  larger  payrolls.  (But  it  won't  tax  any' 
thing  you  earn  in  excess  of  $3,000  per  year — if  you 
make  that  much!)  Then,  too,  the  employer  must  pay 
an  equal  amount  for  you,  which  he  will  doubtless  take 
into  consideration  when  he  is  hiring  and  firing.  And 
this  double-edged  tax  number  two  will  be  stepped  up 
five  cents  more  per  ten  dollars  every  three  years,  until 
it  amounts  to  thirty  cents  per  ten  dollars  earned,  to  be 
deducted  from  the  pay  envelopes,  and  another  thirty 
cents  from  the  employer. 

Now  add  this  eventual  thirty-cent  deduction  for  num- 
ber two  tax  to  the  thirty-cent  deduction  for  number  one 
tax,  and  the  answer  is  a  sixty-cent  deduction  from  the 
pay  envelopes  of  factory  hands  and  miners  and  many 
other  wage  earners,  for  every  ten  dollars  they  earn.  (A 
man  earning  $20  a  week  will  find  $1.20  missing  every 
week.)  And  the  employers  will  find  a  way  to  allow  for 
their  own  thirty-cent  payment,  which  makes  a  total  of 
ninety  cents  to  go  to  the  government  out  of  every  ten 
dollar  bill  that  is  taxed. 

All  this  is  in  addition  to  the  usual  net  income  taxes 
and  property  taxes.  But  this  is  a  gross  income  tax.  There 
are  no  allowances  for  the  wives  or  dependents,  or  other 
expense  exemptions.  This  may  sound  complicated,  but 
you  may  rest  assured  that  the  payroll  clerks  will  take 
care  of  it.  They'll  have  it  all  figured  out,  my  friends, 
even  if  you  don't  bother  your  heads  about  it.  That  is 
their  job,  and  law  is  law.  All  that  you  need  to  do  is 
pay  and  pay. 

Of  course,  no  one  minds  paying  out  money  if  it  is 


available  and  if  it  carries  with  it  sufficient  purchasing 
power.  But  this  money  will  be  available  because  the  em- 
ployer will  collect  it  before  it  reaches  the  wage  earner. 
And  then  there  is  the  question  of  "value"  received.  Will 
this  law  and  these  taxes  give  real  "value"  for  money 
received?  Will  we  really  have  unemployment  insurance 
against  the  next  and  greatest  depression,  and  care  for  the 
aged  always?  Surely  these  taxes  are  levied  now  to  pay 
for  social  security  later.    "That's  what  YOU  think!" 

The  fact  is  that  the  taxes  to  be  collected  for  "unem- 
ployment insurance"  are  required  to  be  used  to  buy 
government  bonds.  These  bonds  are  required  to  be 
reserved  in  a  special  Treasury  account.  The  federal 
government  must  pay  the  usual  interest  on  them.  And 
the  tax  payers  must  pay  more  taxes  to  provide  the  gov- 
ernment with  the  funds  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  bonds 
which  were  bought  with  the  money  that  was  collected 
for  the  unemployment  insurance  reserve  from  the  tax- 
payers. Read  that  again,  and  you  will  find  it  is  a  vicious 
circle  that  starts  and  ends  with  the  taxpayer  paying  taxes. 

When  that  unemployment  reserve  has  grown  for  a 
few  years,  the  interest  requirements  on  it  will  be  enor- 
mous. But  even  more  important  is  the  fact  that  this  huge 
reserve  in  government  bonds  will  be  quite  useless  when 
the  next  great  emergency,  comes  along,  for  the  simple  and 


MODERNITY  IN  MEASUREMENT 

The  scale  illustrated  on  the  front  cover  is  a  new 
product  being  introduced  by  the  Toledo  Scale  Co., 
and  is  an  example  of  the  last  word  in  design,  both 
as  to  materials  used  and  the  application  of  the 
mechanics  of  weighing.  The  case  of  the  scale  is 
made  of  an  aluminum  alloy  while  the  case  itself  is 
made  of  a  molded  plastic  (urea- formaldehyde) 
formed  by  the  huge  hydraulic  press  shown  on  the 
opposite  page.  The  whole  scale  weighs  55  pounds 
in  comparison  with  a  weight  of  155  pounds  for 
present  scales  of  similar  capacity.  The  number  of 
manufacturing  operations  has  been  correspondingly 

decreased. 

The  press  is  the  largest  molding  press  in  the 
world,  being  22  feet  high  and  weighing  89,000 
pounds.  It  operates  at  pressures  of  1,500  and  3,000 
pounds  per  square  inch.  The  press  was  built  from 
General  Electric  specifications  by  the  French  Oil 
Mill  Machinery  Company,  Piqua,  Ohio.  Despite 
its  size,  the  press  can  be  operated  very  rapidly,  the 
main  ram  traveling  as  fast  as  100  inches  per  minute. 
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obvious  reason  that  there  will  be  no  way  to  get  cash  for 
the  unemployed  out  of  this  reserve  except  by  liquidating 
(i.  e.,  selling  in  the  market  to  investors  and  banks)  large 
quantities  of  the  bonds.  That  will  be  exactly  the  same 
situation  and  procedure  that  we  have  today!  Today  the 
government  is  selling  bonds  and  using  the  proceeds  to 
pay  out  relief.  Today  the  taxpayer  is  required  to  provide 
for  the  interest  payments  on  these  bonds.  And  it  is 
clear  that  any  attempt  to  liquidate  large  amounts  of  the 
reserved  bonds  in  the  next  depression  would  be  fool- 
hardy and  impossible,  as  it  is  today,  because  it  would 
collapse  the  bond  market  and  there  Uncle  Sam  would 
stand  with  a  pile  of  worthless  sheets  of  paper  with  gold 
borders  marked  "Reserve  for  Unemployment  Insur- 
ance." 

That's  what  happens  to  such  grand  financial  schemes. 
The  protective  reserve  is  stored  up  in  the  form  of  ink 
and  paper — not  in  food,  clothing,  and  other  real  goods. 
It  consists  of  marks  in  a  ledger  that  are  worth  no  more 
than  a  workman's  passbook  at  his  savings  bank  when 
there  is  a  run  on  the  bank.  It  is  simply  preposterous  to 
say  that  we  can  protect  the  American  people  against  a 
major  depression  by  forcing  them  to  put  money  into 
the  government's  savings  bank  (the  U.  S.  Treasury) 
when  we  know  that  a  major  depression  will  cause  a  run 
on  that  bank. 

Now  you  may  point  out  that  there  is  to  be  a  separate 
reserve  for  old  age  "benefits,"  and  that  old  age  does  not 
come  upon  the  population  suddenly,  like  unemployment. 
But  it  is  clear  that  any  large  liquidation  of  bonds  to  get 
cash  for  unemployment  relief  from  the  "insurance"  re- 
serve would  knock  the  bottom  out  of  the  value  of  the 
bonds  reserved  for  old  age  "benefits."  Bonds  are  merely 
bonds,  and  if  one  big  batch  of  government  bonds  is 
dumped  on  the  market  it  is  just  too  bad  about  all  the  rest 
of  the  bonds  outstanding. 

No,  you  cannot  get  social  security  under  this  law. 
You  will  pay  for  it  now,  and  you  will  pay  for  it  again 
in  the  next  depression,  but  you  won't  get  it  at  any 
time  under  a  Price  System. 

Price  System  Offers  No  Security 

This  law  represents  the  best  scheme  that  our  social- 
economic  analysts  and  politicians  could  set  up.  They 
know  very  well  that  it  is  far  from  a  real  solution,  but  the 
words  "Social  Security"  sound  good  to  a  distressed  con- 
stituency, so  they  passed  the  bill  regardless  of  its  futility. 

There  have  been  newspaper  storks  pointing  out  that 
a  rich  man  will  only  draw  $85  a  month  for  an  old  age 
benefit,  like  any  laborer,  because  $85  is  the  maximum. 
But  these  stories  did  not  point  out  that  no  laborer  will 
get  $85  a  month  because  the  schedule  of  payments  writ- 
ten into  the  law  says  that  the  wage  earner  must  earn 
$250  a  month  for  45  years  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  an 
old  age  benefit  of  $85  a  month!  Can  you  imagine  that.'' 
Can  you,  imagine  45  years  of  continuous  employment? 
Can  you  imagine  earning  $3,000  or  more  each  and  every 
year  for  45  years?  If  you  can,  you  should  see  a  good 
literary  agent  for  fiction. 

As  a  typical  case,  provided  for  in  the  law,  if  you  are 
able  to  earn  $125  a  month  for  ten  years,  you  may  get 
$25  a  month  as  a  benefit,  if  the  reserve  is  any  good  by 
that  time. 


What  time?  When  you  are  65  years  old.  Then  your 
"benefit"  begins — if  the  Price  System  is  still  with  us. 
Incidentally,  there  will  be  no  old  age  benefits  paid  out 
to  you  until  you  have  paid  in  for  at  least  five  years. 

What  about  payments  of  unemployment  benefits? 
They  will  vary,  in  different  states,  but  they  will  all  be 
insufficient.  The  maximum  will  be  about  $15  a  week, 
but  generally  $10  or  less.  This  will  be  paid  for  a  maximum 
of  10  to  16  weeks  in  any  one  year.  No  wage  earner  could 
therefore  get  more  than  about  $250  in  a  year's  time, 
regardless  of  his  contributions  to  the  fund.  And  every- 
body knows  that  when  you  lose  your  job  in  a  major  de- 
pression you  stay  out  a  long  time. 

Financial  Manipulation 

Finally,  before  bursting  into  cheers  over  our  newly 
found  "security,"  it  will  be  well  to  summarize  without 
mincing  words.  The  Social  Security,  HR  7260,  is  de- 
signed as  a  gross  income  tax  levied  by  compulsion  on 
the  poorest  paid  workers  in  the  country  under  the  guise 
that  social  security  will  result  for  those  who  pay.  Under 
its  provisions,  nearly  all  employees  in  the  country  will 
pay  and  continue  to  pay  whether  they  like  it  or  not,  but 
only  those  who  can  fulfill  difficult  requirements  will  re- 
ceive enough  benefits  to  amount  to  anything.  The  law 
is  designed  in  actual  fact  as  exceedingly  skillful  U.  S. 
Treasury  financing.  The  money  received  is  to  be  used 
for  the  purchase  of  United  States  Government  Bonds, 
after  which  the  cash  is  to  be  available  for  regular  (or 
irregular)  Treasury  expenditure  as  dictated  by  the  po- 
litical administration,  while  the  paper  and  ink  bonds 
remain  to  guard  the  security  of  the  employees;  bonds 
which,  although  supposedly  convertible  back  into  cash 
to  me.et  jthe  needs  of  the  employees,  could  not  be  so 
converted  in  large  amounts  without  wrecking  the  finan- 
cial structure  of  the  country. 

Unlike  social  security  bills  of  other  countries  which  are 
participated  in  by  their  governments,  the  United  States 
Government  does  not  obligate  itself  to  add  one  cent  to 
the  funds  paid  in  by  the  employee  and  the  employer. 
The  government  does  not  wish  to  tax  large  incomes  to 
raise  sums  to  help  insure  the  low  paid  employees;  instead, 
the  employee  bears  the  entire  burden  alone,  since  the 
employer  will  pass  his  share  on  to  the  employee  who 
is  the  consumer  of  the  employer's  goods.  Thus,  we  have 
the  unbelievable  spectacle  of  a  "United  States  Govern- 
ment Insurance  Company"  which  sells  its  policies  by 
compulsion,  collects  premiums  by  compulsion,  allows  no 
policies  to  be  voided,  and,  finally,  when  the  time  comes 
for  payments  of  billions  of  dollars  in  benefits,  will  have 
nothing  but  paper  bonds  which  it  dare  not  sell  on  such  a 
scale,  or  if  it  should  print  money  to  fulfill  its  obligations 
would  precipitate  a  disastrous  inflation  and  financial 
ruin. 

That's  the  story,  then,  of  the  famous  Social  Security 
Bill.  Maybe  it  is  perfectly  satisfactory  to  you,  in  which 
case  you  may  ignore  these  comments.  If,  by  any  chance, 
it  should  be  unsatisfactory  it  may  profit  you  to  do  some 
thinking  for  yourself  on  what  can  be  done  to  give  the 
people  of  this  continent  real  Social  Security.  In  your 
deliberations,  one  thing  you  can  count  on  as  certain,  you 
will  never  be  given  workable  and  sufficient  Social 
Security  under  a  Price  System. 
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Growth  of  Relief  in  New  York 


*  s  e  n  d  i  r 


This  gr.iph,  prepared  by  the  Welfare  Council,  shows 
that  every  form  of  relief  in  New  York  was  at  its  peak 
July  1,  in  terms  of  dollars  actually  paid  over  to  the  unem- 
ployed, the  aged,  the  sick  and  others  in  distress,  by  pub- 
lic and  private  agencies.  Costs  of  administration,  mater- 
ials and  equipment  are  not  included  in  the  $18,000,000 
a  month  to  which  relief  attained  July  1.  Special  allow- 
ances include  payments  to  mothers,  the  blind,  the  aged, 
veterans  and  similar  benefits.  General  relief  is  primarily 
home  relief,  but  takes  in  also  surplus  food  distribution. 
Work  relief,  now  WPA  projects,  at  one  time  CWA 
projects,  includes  whatever  type  of  made  work  was  in 
use  at  any  given  time. 

Now  the  above  chart  pictures  a  serious  enough  con- 
dition but  actually  the  social  load  of  unemployment  on 
New  York  City  is  very  much  more  severe  than  is  indi- 


cated. Mayor  La  Guardia's  Welfare  Council  also  dis- 
covered in  its  city-wide  study  that  a  similar  chart  could 
be  made  for  the  rapidly  increasing  number  of  unem- 
ployed employables  who  still  have  savings  left,  or  are 
still  supported  by  friends  or  relatives,  or  who  manage 
to  get  part  time  employment  just  often  enough  to  keep 
themselves  off  the  formal  relief  rolls.  The  economic 
status  of  this  group  is  more  precarious,  of  course,  than 
that  of  the  unemployed  who  are  already  under  the  wing 
of  the  government  since  they  are  in  large  part  dependent 
on  other  individual  incomes  for  support.  Furthermore, 
part  time  employment  has  a  tendency  to  become  lasting 
unemployment  as  labor  saving  devices  are  installed  to 
cheapen  the  cost  of  manufacture. 

The  above  demonstrates  the  difficulty  of  accurately 
illustrating  on  a  single  chart  the  full  significance  of  our 
unemployment  situation. 
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Notes  on  Organization 


"Science,  when  she  has  accomplished  all  her  triumphs 
in  her  order,  will  still  have  to  go  back,  when  the  time 
comes,  to  assist  in  building  up  a  new  creed  by  which  man 
can  live.  ..." 

JAMES  MORLEY,  British  Statesman 
and  Author— 1838-1923 


THERE  is  nothing  mysterious  about  the  operation 
and  plans  of  Technocracy,  Inc.  Individuals  whose 
impatient  minds  seek  to  see  all  of  the  future  even 
to  its  last-minute  details  forget  that  the  building  of  a 
scientific  method  is  through  painstaking  analysis  of  all 
known  facts  plus  a  constant  search  for  new  data,  and 
that  such  a  scientific  approach  is  as  applicable  to  a  social 
structure  as  to  an  industrial  mechanism.  There  should 
be  nothing  mysterious,  then,  in  the  ultimate  control 
mechanism  of  the  Technate. 

The  fundamental  blueprints  for  the  functional  se- 
quences are  known  and  the  exact  detailed  methods  for 
the  scientific  operation  of  each  sequence  are  at  present 
being  worked  out.  The  obvious  fact  that  such  an  under- 
taking is  difficult  and  highly  complex  and,  hence,  slow 
should  be  sufficient  answer  to  those  who  feel  that  they 
would  like  to  know  everything  this  minute.  Be  assured 
that,  as  the  finer  details  of  our  organisation  are  perfected, 
the  membership  will  be  given  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
results. 

In  bringing  the  principles  of  Technocracy  before  the 
citizens  of  this  Continent,  a  technique  of  approach  has 
been  necessitated  which  differs  greatly  from  that  of  any 
political  organization  or  party  which  seeks  to  enlist 
public  support.  This  fact  has  been  commented  on,  often 
without  an  understanding  of  why  this  must  be  so.  The 
reason  can  be  made  clear:  The  average  citizen  has  so 
long  been  subjected  to  the  smoothly  phrased,  apparently 
sincere,  oratorical  and  emotional  flights  of  soothing  non- 
sense delivered  by  politicians  that  he  has  become  apa- 
thetic, at  times  indifferent,  and  to  a  degree  unable  to 
reason  things  out  clearly  for  himself.  If  Technocracy  is 
to  receive  from  all  citizens  the  undivided  and  lasting  at- 
tention it  merits,  then  it  must  blast  its  way  into  the 
consciousness  of  those  citizens  in  order  to  jar  loose  their 
mental  machinery  which  has  bogged  down  in  a  sea  of 
adroit  words  and  catch  phrases,  in  fact,  in  a  "fury  of 
sound  signifying  nothing." 


Economic  Make-Believe 

This,  then,  is  a  "hard-boiled"  approach.  Nothing  else 
will  serve  to  hammer  through  the  layers  of  "soft  soap" 
which  the  politicians  wrap  around  the  people  they  con- 
tinue so  successfully  to  mislead.  If  the  sensibilities  of 
the  timorous  recoil  before  the  onslaught  of  naked  truth 
and  scientific  fact,  it  is  because  they  have  been  lulled 
into  a  feeling  of  hopeful  security  which  simply  does  not 
exist,  and  the  sooner  Technocracy  can  knock  aside  the 
carefully  erected  screen  of  political  and  economic  make- 


believe,  the  sooner  will  the  citizens  be  able  to  make  their 
own  individual  decisions  as  to  their  future  and  that  of 
their  land. 

Differing  again  from  political  procedure,  Technocracy, 
Inc.,  does  not  attack  as  opponents  particular  political  or- 
ganizations or  individual  leaders.  Since  our  political  ad- 
ministration and  the  whole  structure  of  the  Price  System 
is  rotten,  it  should  be  evident  that  any  part  thereof  is 
similarly  rotten  and  need  not  be  explicitly  pointed  out  as 
such.  The  efforts  of  our  organization  are  directed  at 
the  removal  of  a  system  not  at  the  mitigation  of  the  ef- 
fects of  its  many  ulcerous  parts. 

Technocracy's  approach  is  never  based  on  class  preju- 
dices, religious  differences,  or  individual  opinions.  The 
basic  concept  of  a  scientific  society  is  too  big  and  too 
complex,  and  there  remains  too  much  to  be  done  for  its 
accomplishment,  to  warrant  discussion  of  any  minor 
issues  and  a  consequent  diffusion  of  energies  which 
should  be  concentrated  on  the  final  goal.  Organizing  and 
successfully  operating  a  new  social  structure  will  require 
the  absolute  co-operation  of  all  classes  and  all  religions, 
and  the  injection  of  any  obstructing  influences  cannot 
be  tolerated. 

As  the  breakdown  of  our  present  inadequate  system 
approaches,  a  whole  series'  of  new  political  organizations 
are  being  launched,  each  one  with  the  hope  that  its 
particular  political  and  economic  nostrums  can  be  sold 
to  the1  distressed  citizens  as  a  cure-all.  One  danger  com- 
mon to  several  of  these  must  be  pointed  out  and  stressed 
by  Technocracy,  Inc.  So  widespread  have  become  cer- 
tain Technocratic  principles  and  so  obvious  their  truth, 
that  some  political  organizations  are  borrowing  these  for 
their  own  uses. 

There  is  great  danger  that  many  people  will  become 
confused  and  in  the  totally  erroneous  belief  that  they 
can  gain  the  benefits  of  a  technocratic  system  by  voting 
in  .a  political  party,  will  join  these  political  organizations 
without  further  analysis  of  the  facts  involved.  Let  every 
citizen  who  now  accepts  Technocracy's  principles,  or 
who  will  one  day  do  so,  pin  this  statement  firmly  in  his 
mind:  Political  administration,  Price  System  economics, 
and  Technocracy  could  not  by  the  combined  skill  and 
ingenuity  of  all  the  world's  great  thinkers,  past,  present 
and  future,  be  combined  into  a  single,  harmonious,  work- 
able social  mechanism. 


The  Question  of  Discipline 

Among  those  who  have  criticized  Technocracy,  Inc., 
are  some  who  cry  aloud  that  the  organization  aims  to 
regiment  the  citizens  of  the  Continent  into  a  vast  group 
of  automatons  —  servile,  unthinking  people  who  take 
their  orders  and  obey  them  without  question.  This 
charge  appears  the  silliest  and  least  justified  of  any  that 
has  been  made.  That  a  closely  knit,  disciplined  organiza- 
tion is  necessary  is  granted;  no  army  of  national  defense 
ever  won  a  battle  without  it,  and  in  no  other  way  can 
our  new  Technological  Army  win1  its  battle  against  star- 
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vation,  disease  and  insecurity.  This  will  not  be,  however, 
the  "regimentation"  that  some  fear,  but  will  represent 
the  united  efforts  of  many  people  who  through  their  own 
volition  and  after  long  study  will  have  mutually  agreed 
that  a  united  stand  under  scientific  leadership  is  all  that 
can  save  them  from  chaos  and  bloody  revolution.  Tech' 
nocracy,  Inc.,  is  not  a  European  putsch;  it  is  a  plan  and 
a  method  which  is  the  property  of  the  people  of  the 
North  American  Continent;  it  was  designed  and  con' 
structed  by  them  for  their  own  use,  and  will  finally 
have  its  principles  and  methods  of  operation  installed 
by  the  free  action  of  the  vast  majority  of  them. 

The  question  of  "automatons"  can  be  discussed  once 
and  for  all.  The  genius  of  innumerable  people  that  built 
up  the  countries  of  this  Continent  will  be  needed  and  in 
added  measure  to  carry  them  on  to  infinitely  greater 
achievements.  This  will  be  no  job  for  the  minds  of  any 
small  minority,  but  will  be  a  challenge  to  the  greatest 
effort  and  thought  of  every  man  and  woman,  whatever 
his  or  her  position  in  the  new  social  mechanism. 

Those  of  the  readers  of  this  report  who  are  members 
of  Technocracy,  Inc.,  will  know  that  the  organization 
and  operation  of  the  Sections  has  been  a  process  which 
has  been  studied  and  improved  with  each  passing  month. 
Further  improvement  will  undoubtedly  be  made,  but  for 
the  present  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  note  the  issuance  by 
Technocracy,  Inc.,  of  a  pamphlet  containing  the  revised 
and  enlarged  BY-LAWS  and  GENERAL  REGULA- 
TIONS. These  will  prove  a  great  aid  to  the  Section 
membership  in  building  up  a  competent  organization 
and,  furthermore,  will  answer  or  explain  many  of  the 
minor  questions  which  heretofore  have  been  addressed 
to  Headquarters. 

In  a  continent-wide  analysis  of  the  spread  of  the 
chartered  Sections  of  Technocracy,  Inc.,  certain  salient 
facts  have  been  noted  which  merit  discussion.  In  those 
regions  where  the  advance  has  been  most  rapid,  notably 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  from  San  Diego  to  Vancouver,  the 
basic  reasons  are  not  difficult  to  find.  In  the  first  place, 
it  becomes  evident  that  the  citizens  there  are  more  open- 
minded  and  ready  to  weigh  that  which  is  new  and  per- 
haps completely  divergent  from  their  inherited  concep- 
tions and  beliefs.  This  attitude  has  proved  most  bene- 
ficial in  that  Technocracy  has  been  given  a  fair  and 
complete  analysis  and  thus,  with  an  unavoidably  favor- 
able decision  rendered,  a  very  considerable  group  of 
people  are  now  engaged  in  furthering  the  activities  of 
Technocracy,  Inc. 

Leadership  in  Technocracy 

A  second  reason  lies  in  the  development  of  capable 
leadership.  As  has  been  pointed  out  before  but  appar- 
ently never  fully  understood,  the  leadership  of  Tech- 
nocracy is  definitely  not  limited  to  engineers  and  scien- 
tists. Whereas  it  is  true  that  the  original  plans  and  the 
basic  principles  of  Technocracy  are  largely  the  work  of 
engineers  and  scientists,  neither  they  nor  the  present 
leaders  of  Technocracy,  Inc.,  ever  thought  for  a  moment 
that  the  successful  working  out  of  the  plans  could  be 
accomplished  without  leadership  drawn  from  all  profes- 
sions and  industries.  A  case  in  point  is  the  able  Section 
leadership  on  the  West  Coast  which,  as  evidenced  by  its 
variety   of    capabilities,    is    fully    representative    of   the 
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functional  capacity  to  be  found  in  a  corresponding  diver- 
sity of  occupations.  The  ability  to  be  a  leader,  then,  is 
latent  in  almost  every  man  or  woman;  and  the  regions 
on  our  Continent  where  such  leadership  is  sought  for 
and,  when  discovered,  developed  and  trained,  will  be 
those  where  Technocracy,  Inc.,  will  most  surely  and 
rapidly  push  forward  towards  its  goal. 

Technocracy,  Inc.,  now  has  its  Sections  widespread 
over  the  whole  Continent,  each  Section  with  a  member- 
ship of  twenty-five  or  more.  The  members  represent 
citizens  of  all  types  and  origins  whose  training  has  been 
in  .every  known  field  of  human  endeavor,  but  they 
possess  in  common  the  one  desire  to  put  their  shoulders 
to  the  wheel  and,  each  to  his  own  capacity,  aid  in  the 
growth  of  a  movement  which  will  lead  finally  to  a  social 
mechanism  guaranteeing  opportunity  and  security  for 
all  alike.  In  any  other  day  and  age,  this  would  be  labeled 
Utopia,  and  an  idle  dream,  but  today  the  undeniable 
facts  of  technological  advance  and  abundant  resources 
make  the  attainment  of  this  goal  a  certainty  which,  how- 
ever, must  be  held  in  abeyance  until  a  mandate  of  a 
prepared  people  shall  declare  it  in  operation. 

The  activities  of  the  Sections  of  Technocracy,  Inc., 
have  been  chiefly  those  of  education  in  the  principles 
and  plans  of  Technocracy,  development  of  leadership, 
and  of  interesting  others  in  becoming  members.  To 
some  who  perhaps  are  endowed  with  an  excess  of  rest- 
less energy,  this  unspectacular  course  of  preparation  for 
a  scientific  society  has  seemed  slow  and  unprofitable. 
Schooled  since  birth  in  a  political  world  of  chicanery 
where  showy  rhetoric  and  sounding  phrases  are  the  ral- 
lying call  for  action,  these  indivduals  chafe  at  what 
seems  to  them  unwarranted  delay  and  a  lack  of  any  real 
plan.  With  vote  in  hand,  they  fretfully  proclaim  their 
wish  to  charge  forth  to  the  battle,  the  while  feeling 
secure  in  the  thought  that  because  they  are  basically  right 
in  their  concepts,  the  machinery  for  operating  a  scien- 
tific society  will  miraculously  appear  when  once  the 
system  is  installed. 

To  these,  and  a  few  others  who  believe  that  their 
work  is  completed  when  they  join  Technocracy,  Inc., 
and  do  a  little  superficial  studying  and  reading,  the  only 
answer  is  that  they  must  quickly  awake  to  the  fact  that 
the  most  significant  struggle  in  history  is  under  way, 
and  that  the  outcome  is  still  uncertain.  If  those  who 
already  know  that  a  scientifically  operated  continent  is 
all  that  can  save  us  fail  in  their  work  to  apprise  their 
fellow  citizens  of  that  fact  and  to  aid  in  preparing  them 
for  what  is  coming,  then  we  shall  all  alike,  the  workers 
and  the  shirkers,  sink  lower  into  misery  and  finally  into 
chaos.  Perhaps,  as  John  Morlcy  thought,  Science  will 
"have  to  go  back"  and,  with  the  shattered,  strife-torn 
parts,  put  together  a  new  social  structure;  but  how 
infinitely  wiser  and  what  a  saving  of  life  and  suffering, 
if  we  can  go  forward  with  Science  and,  before  the  final 
forces  of  disintegration  take  control,  install  the  only 
system  which  Science  in  her  impersonal  wisdom  has 
dictated. 
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The  Book  Review 


The  Frustration  of  Science,  By  Seven  Contributors, 
with  a  foreword  by  Frederick  Soddy.  144  pages.  New 
York:   W.  W.  Norton  &  Co.    $2.00. 

STEEPED  in  justified  bitterness  against  a  system 
that  is  at  fault,  these  British  scientists  reveal  with 
appalling  clarity  the  facts  that  Technocracy  has 
been  disclosing  for  several  years.  One's  reaction  is  part 
shame  for  having  contributed  to  this  frustration,  even 
unknowingly,  and  part  anger  and  impatience  at  its  un- 
mitigation. 

Frederick  Soddy,  one  of  the  few  scientists  that  does 
not  bound  his  science  by  the  walls  of  his  laboratory, 
writes,  in  his  terse  and  unmincing  manner,  in  the  fore- 
word: 

"The  pioneer  and  bearer  of  a  new  evangel 
is  always  up  against  an  inchoate  mass,  educable 
only  when  miserable,  and,  when  prosperous, 
too  proud  to  learn." 

Contempt  for  the  mental  apathy  and  lethargy  of  the 
human  race  is  evidenced  in  such  passages  as:  "suffer- 
ing  is  the  great  goad  to  progress,"  and,  speaking  of 
science:  "its  abundance  has  but  enthroned  the  wastrel." 

The  scientist  in  agriculture  has  originally  been  known 
as  one  who  could  make  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where 
one  grew  before.  However,  Sir  Daniel  Hall,  the  noted 
authority  in  that  field,  points  out  that  the  agriculturist 
of  today  must  apologize  for  this  fecundity.  Chimerically, 
Italy,  a  country  unsuited  to  growing  wheat,  offers  a 
bounty  for  every  bushel  exported,  with  the  result  that 
Italian  growers  are  giving  their  products  away  even  with 
a  cash  bonus,  to  neighboring  countries,  so  that  they 
can  collect  from  the  government.  Similar  incongruous 
md  vain  governmental  "adjustments"  mentioned  in  this 
chapter  indicate  that  the  current  philosophies  of  our 
own  Department  of  Agriculture  are  universal. 

Farmers  themselves,  in  their  stolid  and  stubborn  ways, 
have  precluded  scientific  application  in  agriculture  Fer- 
tilizers, machinery,  improved  plant  and  animal  strains, 
and  a  thousand  similar  advances  have  met  many  obstacles 
in  the  path  from  the  laboratory  to  realization.  The 
farmer  has  certainly  gained  but  a  Pyrrhic  victory  in  his 
desire  for  independence — he  has  gained  it  at  the  price  of 
unnecessary  toil.  And  yet,  the  "statesman"  of  today 
feels  it  his  sacred  duty  to  protect  and  stabilize  this  in- 
dependence. Small-scale  farming  militates  against  the 
full  utilization  of  science.  "Science,"  the  author  points 
out,  "should  result  in  the  enhancement  of  the  effective- 
ness of  the  individual."  The  reader  is  led  to  decide  for 
himself  whether  the  Subsistence  Homestead  projects  in 
this  country  are  the  fruits  of  science  or  the  blunderings 
of  largess-mongering  politicians. 

The  history  of  science  in  aviation  is  another  story  of 
science  thwarted  in  its  opportunity  to  aid  mankind  but 
exploited  to  the  skies  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  man 


and  the  fruits  of  his  labor.  In  Great  Britain  the  total 
expenditure  on  aviation  before  the  war  was  about  ten 
million  dollars,  yet,  during  the  four  war  years,  100  times 
this  amount  was  expended  to  aid  the  orgy  of  destruction. 
J.  G.  Crowther,  the  author  of  this  chapter,  explodes  the 
myth  that  war  is  an  agent  for  development.  The  war, 
at  a  terrific  and  inordinate  cost,  developed  only  the  de- 
structiveness  of  aircraft,  and  increased  their  cruising 
radius,  safety,  speed,  and  dependabilty  only  a  startlingly 
small  amount. 

Research  in  industry,  J.  D.  Bernal  states  in  his  chap- 
ter on  "Science  and  Industry,"  is  being  halted  in  every 
field  except  that  of  military  development.  The  existing 
system  or  institutions  of  the  system  purposely  shelve 
developments  that  under  a  rational  system  would  be  im- 
mediately applied.  For  example,  steel  interests  are  ef- 
fectively blocking  the  adoption  of  new  alloys  or  new 
materials,  for  their  impact  upon  their  financial  structure 
is  readily  perceived.  Chemistry,  properly  co-ordinated 
with  production,  could  give  us  clothing  synthetically 
manufactured  at  such  low  cost  that  it  would  be  unneces- 
sary to  bother  laundering  them.  Progress  thus  far,  the 
author  states,  has  been  the  development  of  craftsman- 
ship and  ingenuity,  rather  than  a  full  application  of 
science,  and  he  pictures  in  an  entertaining  fashion  what 
the  world  of  tomorrow  may  be  like  when  science  actually 
has  been  given  the  opportunity  to  transform  it.  When 
we  read  that  lJ/2  hours  of  work  per  day  per  person 
will  be  sufficient  to  give  each  inhabitant  of  the  area  a 
high  standard  of  living,  we  recall  the  scoffing  and  ridi- 
cule that  the  Technocrats  received  when  they  placed  the 
figure  at  four  hours  per  day. 

Ours  has  not  been  the  slavery  of  man  to  the  machine 
— it  has  been  the  slavery  of  profits  to  the  machine.  Ma- 
chinery has  not  been  designed  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  operator  or  for  the  enhancement  of  the  general 
welfare,  but  for  increasing  the  profits  of  enterprise.  Low 
wages,  the  author  explains,  results  in  less  use  of  the 
machine  and  greater  use  of  human  labor,  and  vice  versa. 
This  leads  the  reader  to  question  the  tactics  of  the  labor 
unions,  and  the  collective  bargaining  devices  of  govern- 
ment which  would  aid  the  laborer  by  setting  minimum 
wages,  etc.  Indirectly,  one  concludes,  they  are  working 
for  their  own  doom. 

Financial  support  for  research  has  been  greatest  for 
war  purposes,  then,  in  order,  heavy  industries  and  light 
industries.  Support  for  research  in  medicine  has  been 
slight,  and  agriculture  trails  because  it  is  not  organized  as 
a  "big  business."  Psychology  and  sociology  have  re- 
ceived practically  nothing  to  support  research  in  these 
greatly  undeveloped  fields. 

Professor  V.  H.  Mottram,  of  the  University  of  Lon- 
don, in  his  chapter  on  Science  and  Medicine,  outlines 
some  of  the  problems  that  are  demanding  research,  but 
which,  through  lack  of  financial  support,  must  remain 
unsolved  while  thousands  of  lives  are  needlessly  lost.   He 


remarks  bitterly  of  the  inadequacies  and  fallacies  of  the 
educational  system  that  offers  a  medical  education  only 
to  those  who  have  financial  means,  with  little  regard 
for  love  of  work  or  aptitude.  The  throe  problems  of 
most  importance  to  the  student  of  medicine,  he  finds, 
are  psychology,  diet,  and  sex — all  three  of  which  do  not 
receive  adequate  attention  in  the  curriculum.  The  im- 
portance of  milk  in  the  diet,  Professor  Mottram  holds, 
has  been  overlooked,  along  with  the  facilities  for  pro- 
ducing milk.  Were  each  person  in  Great  Britain  to 
receive  one  pint  of  milk  per  day,  which  is  essentia!  to 
proper  bodily  functioning,  the  present  facilities  would 
be  inadequate,  to  say  nothing  about  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  average  family.  The  reader  can  uncover 
similar  facts  and  statistics  pertaining  to  this  country,  de- 
spite the  scarcity  creating  desires  of  our  politicians. 

Other  authors  discuss  the  tendencies  toward  race 
suicide  inherent  in  the  growing  practices  of  birth  control, 
although  the  causes  underlying  the  suicide  are  left  to  the 
speculation  of  the  reader.  It  is  enough  to  learn  that,  in 
our  present  economic  situation,  women  are  refusing  or 
at  least  are  rebelling  against  bringing  children  into  to- 
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day's  world.  Bacterial  warfare,  while  constituting  a 
hideous  perversion  of  science  and  a  potential  means  of 
destruction,  yet  contains  within  itself  problems  that  may 
preclude'  its  utilization.  Politics,  a  contributor  concludes, 
offers  an  inadequate  means  of  service  to  society  and 
constitutes  but  a  vain  challenge  to  the  scientist,  for  the 
scientist  in  politics  would  have  to  be  a  politician — he 
could  not  be  a  scientist. 

All  of  the  contributors  seem  to  agree  that  our  present 
irrational  system  must  be  scrapped  for  one  that  is  com- 
patible with  a  full  utilization  of  science,  and  a  few  openly 
advocate  a  socialistic  or  communistic  state,  or  at  least  the 
advantages  of  these.  However,  the  function  of  the  book 
is  clearly  analytical.  It  stops  at  its  well-defined  and  well 
executed  task  of  disclosing  the  frustrations  of  science, 
and  challenges  the  reader  to  attack  the  synthetic  prob- 
lem: That  of  devising  a  system  in  which  science  will 
become  our  servant,  rather  than  a  hideous  distorted 
means  of  destruction  on  the  one  hand,  or,  on  the  other, 
but  an  atrophied,  inverted,  inhibited  instrument  of 
common  good. 

Alfred  Wickesberg. 


O 


In  The  Field 


12247-3 — Writing  from  Seattle,  Robert  L.  Shafer  has 
this  to  say:  "In  compliance  with  the  request  of  GHQ 
for  a  monthly  report  of  Sectional  activities,  members  of 
Section  3  in  Seattle  wish  first  to  express  their  apprecia- 
tion for  the  launching  of  the  Official  Publication, 
TECHNOCRACY,  which  brings  the  various  Sections 
throughout  the  country  into  closer  harmony,  widespread 
though  they  be.  As  a  result  of  the  interference  of 
several  organizations  which  slyly  propagate  Technocracy 
to  benefit  themselves,  we  have  had  rather  difficult  going 
with  our  organization  work  here.  But  realizing  that  such 
a  political  racket  will  ultimately  be  discovered  by  the 
people,  we  are  not  discouraged!" 


8844-2  —  From  Appleton,  in  Wisconsin,  Alfred 
Wickesberg  writes  that  on  August  27,  he  and  State 
Organizer  Fred  Leonard  addressed  the  Economics  Forum 
in  Sheboygan.  Mr.  Leonard  is  busy  with  organizational 
work  throughout  the  State  (and  incidentally,  he  is  the 
first  member  to  turn  in  one  hundred  subscriptions  for 
TECHNOCRACY.— Ed.)  "The  weekly  study  course 
is   becoming   a   well-established   and   popular   custom   in 


this  Section  and  is  attracting  the  attention  of  many  com- 
petent men  and  women." 

o  

11734-2 — The  following  letter  comes  from  a  member 
who  believes  in  useful  birthday  presents  instead  of  red 
neckties  or  ear  muffs.  James  Winston  writes  from  San 
Bernardino:  "Attached  are  five  yearly  subscriptions  to 
our  magazine  and  a  check  for  $S.OO.  I  have  been  search- 
ing for  a  plan  that  will  help  us  spread  this  magazine,  and 
I  believe  that  I  have  hit  on  an  idea  that  will  bring  re- 
sults. I  am  going  to  give  a  year's  subscription  for  TECH 
NOCRACY  as  birthday,  graduation,  etc.,  presents  to  all 
my  friends.  There  is  nothing  that  I  could  give  that 
would  be  as  good,  and  the  price  is  so  low  that  it  fits  the 
flattened -out  nocketbooks  of  these  davs."  We  hasten 
to  agree  with  Mr.  Winston  that  his  plan  is  an  excellent 
one. 


8743-3— Under  Director  R.  G.  Pease,  Section  3  in 
Milwaukee  is  advancing  the  work  of  Technocracy,  Inc 
An  exhibition  was  shown  at  the  Wisconsin  State  Fair 
during  the  week  starting  August  24th.  and  people  from 
all  over  the  State  left  their  names  for  further  information 
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on  Technocracy.  One  of  the  artistic  members  of  the 
Section  decorated  the  display  booth.  Books  and  maga' 
zines  were  sold,  and  a  quantity  of  free  literature  given 
away,  thus  spreading  Technocracy  far  and  wide.  "We 
may  also  add  that  the  Women's  Division  is  increasingly 
active  in  organizing.  They  are  planning  various  social 
functions  to  be  given  in  the  near  future.  We  are  all 
looking  forward  to  a  busy  and  interesting  winter  for  fur- 
thering interest  in  Technocracy." 


11734-1 — Secretary  M.  H.  Bullock  writes  from  Hink' 
ley,  Calif.,  that  TECHNOCRACY  supplies  a  definite 
need  and  aids  greatly  in  the  Section's  educational  work. 
While  working  to  get  more  and  more  subscriptions,  the 
Section  also  makes  certain  that  the  magazine  gets  into 
the  hands  of  those  who  simply  cannot  afford  their  own 
copies.  In  this  way  the  maximum  number  of  people  is 
reached. 


11834-9— The  Director  of  Section  9,  O.  E.  Highlen, 
encloses  a  letter  from  a  member,  H.  F.  Jones,  now  resi- 
dent  in  Honolulu.  In  the  letter,  Mr.  Jones  states  his  belief 
that  there  is  a  fertile  field  for  Technocracy,  Inc.,  on  the 
Islands.  We  hope  that  he  finds  time  for  some  organizing 
work  out  there. 


10439 — The  following  letter  has  been  received: 
Editor: 

Along  with  two  subscriptions  may  I  add  a  word.  Like 
all  other  Technocrats,  I  am  glad  toi  see  the  monthly  ap' 
pear.  I  hope  it  increases  in  size  and  circulation.  If  I  may 
make  one  suggestion,  I  would  like  to  see  a  "Question  and 
Answer"  Department  added,  if  you  are  not  already  plan' 
ning  for  that.  I  think  it  would  be  a  big  help  if  we 
could  send  in  questions  and  receive  official  answers 
through  TECHNOCRACY. 

Walter  C  Allen. 

Note:— Agreeing  with  Mr.  Allen,  TECHNOCRACY 
will  be  glad  to  start  a  Question  and  Answer  Depart' 
ment.  Send  your  questions  in  to  the  Division  of  Publi- 
cations at  Headquarters,  and  those  questions  which  ap- 
pear  to  be  of  widest  interest  will  be  answered.  Please 
make  your  questions  of  a  type  which  may  be  answered 
with  reasonable  brevity.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  to  ask 
questions  which  to  answer  fully  would  require  several 
paragraphs  or  even  pages.  A  few  such  questions,  if  not 
previously  answered  in  official  literature,  may  be  taken 
up  in  TECHNOCRACY. 


California  and  the  Northwest.  Letters  from  numerous 
Sections  in  several  Regional  Divisions  show  tremendous 
activity  and  enthusiasm  getting  ready  for  Howard  Scott's 
West  Coast  speaking  tour.  This  tour  will  be  in  progress 
as  this  issue  of  TECHNOCRACY  comes  from  the 
presses.  Our  compliments,  then,  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
Sections  for  their  work  of  preparation.  More  will  be 
said  later  when  we  report  on  the  tour  itself. 


Dream  Castles  to 
Skyscrapers 

Through  a  Layman's  Eyes 

by  C  A.  P. 

DREAMS,  our  masters  or  our  slaves,  opiates  for 
some,  stimulants  only  to  folly  for  others,  and  in- 
spirations to  great  achievements  for  those  who 
keep  their  feet  upon  the  groundwork  of  facts  though 
their  heads  are  in  the  clouds  of  dreams. 

There  are  those,  sleeping  safely  in  their  modest  — 
though  mortgaged — apartments,  who  romantically  dream 
of  castles;  but,  in  their  comfort,  some  are  satisfied  with 
dreaming,  and  others  organize  only  to  change  the  man- 
agement, but  not  the  building.  Of  these  dreamers,  we 
need  say  no  more. 

There  are  others,  in  their  homelessness,  or  their  sym- 
pathy for  those  who  are  homeless,  who  dream  in  fitful, 
over-tired  sleep  of  a  Tower  of  Babel  reaching  to  heaven. 
They  would  stir  up  the  people  with  emotions  of  hate 
and  destruction  to  demolish  the  present  inadequate  abode 
and  make  way  for  the  new.  But  they  count  not  the 
skilled  labor  required  that  there  be  no  waste  of  time  and 
loss  of  life.  They  consider  not  the  accommodations 
needed  that  all  may  find  a  place  to  rest  during  tte  de- 
stroying of  the  old  and  the  erecting  of  the  new.  They 
offer  not  a  factual,  scientific  languagel  that  there  may  be 
an  exact  common  understanding  —  lest  this  modern 
Tower  of  Babel  also  be  left  unfinished  because  the 
tongues  of  the  workers  are  "confounded."  And  they 
weigh  not  the  materials  necessary  that  this  tower  like- 
wise fall  not  asunder. 

And  there  are  a  few  who  sleep  but  little.  For,  because 
of  their  many  measurements,  graphs,  and  charts  made  in 
the  past  and  their  extended  progressions  into  the  future, 
they  have  long  known  that  the  old  building  must  fall. 
Indeed,  the  many  necessary  additions  to  its  sides  without 
Enlarging  and  strengthening  its  foundation — until  it  has 
come  to  look  more  like  an  inverted  pyramid — and  the 
dry  rot  and  corrosion  eating  both  from  its  base  and  from 
its  top  may  bring  iti  down  with  the  first  ill  wind.  Thus, 
they  too  have  looked  toward  a  necessary,  greater  sky- 
scraper. 

But  they  have  known  that  it  is  easier  to  stir  emotions 
than  to  quiet  them  again;  that  it  is  easier  to  destroy  than 
to  rebuild.  They  have  known — by  measurement — that, 
before  a  skyscraper  could  be;  built,  there  must  first  have 
been  developed  the  use  of  something  stronger,  lighter, 
and  less  bulky  than  wood,  stone,  brick,  and  cement — 
for  should  these  materials  of  antiquity  be  used  the  weight 
of  the  many  upper  stories  would  crush  the  lower  floors 
into  the  foundation.    They  have  known  that  only  ad- 
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vanced  science,  modern  machinery,  skilled  workmen,  and 
traiqed  engineers  could  do  this  gigantic  engineering  job. 
And  they  have  known  that  it  is  no  longer  necessary,  as 
of  old,  to  destroy  one  building  in  order  to  build  another 
in  its  place. 

Therefore,  with  their  dreams  of  a  great  skyscraper, 
they  began — in  the  scientific  manner  - —  with  measuring 
and  testing  the  condition  of  the  ground  to  receive  their 
foundation  work,  with  investigation  of  lighter  and  yet 
stronger  materials  available  for  the  construction,  and 
with  research  into  the  sources  of  human  skill  and  ex- 
traneous energy.  Only  then  did  they  draw  plans,  or 
blueprints,  for  the  largest  skyscraper  possible  to  build 
under  the  conditions  found. 

They  are  now  educating  and  organizing  a  great  tech- 
nological army,  speaking  the  common  language  of 
Science,  which  is  laying  down  the  foundation  and  erect- 
ing the  framework  of  the  new  building  within  the  old — 
though  not  the  quickest  nor  easiest  way,  it  is  the  safest 
and  least  disrupting — using  the  old  to  support  them  as 
they  work  on  the  new.  So  that,  as  their  skyscraper  pushes 
its  way  through  the  roof  and  the  old  building  with  its 
corruption  falls  away  of  its  own  weight  on  every  side, 
there  will  come  into  view  a  new  and  more  lasting  build- 
ing, with  room  for  all  from  the  greatest  to  the  least, 
founded  on  scientific  principles  and  born  of  a  new 
civilization;  its  towers  reaching  ever  higher  and  higher 
to  rise  perhaps  into  that  cloudless  sky  toward  which 
great  men  have  looked  and  striven  up  through  the  ages. 
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From   Publications 
In  The  Field 


CONTINUOUS  OPERATION— LESS  MAN-HOURS 
By  Herbert  R.  Simonds,  In  Iron  Age 

Almost  always  in  modern  industrial  life  high  speed 
mass  production  means  continuous  operation.  In  such 
operation  the  raw  material  is  held  in  the  form  of  strip, 
bar,  or  wire  as  far  down  the  sequence  as  possible.  Thus 
in  the  manufacture  of  bolts  the  form  of  the  unit  is  almost 
completed  before  it  is  cut  from  the  rod.  In  the  case  of 
galvanized  nails  the  wire  from  which  these  are  made  may 
pass  through  a  continuous  pickling,  washing,  and  gal- 
vanizing process,  and  then  on  directly  to  the  wire  form- 
ing machine. 

As  against  this  practice,  in  the  manufacture  of  small 
products  out  of  tinplate  the  raw  material  is  cut  into 
small  units  too  early  in  the  process  and  it  seems  inevit- 
able that  this  fault  which  despite  elaborate  automatic 
machinery  must  always  be  a  point  of  inefficiency,  will 
be  corrected. 

Continuous  tinning  of  strip  steel  is  an  accomplished 
fact,  at  least  in  the  laboratory,  and  undoubtedly  such  a 
process  could  be  developed  to  a  commercial  point  with- 
in a  year  if  manufacturers  were  sure  of  the  market.   One 
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reason  this  is  not  done  is  because  the  largest  consumers, 
the  metal  container  manufacturers,  arc  now  tooled  up 
with  expensive  automatic  machinery  which  is  designed 
to  handle  the  relatively  9mall  sheets  of  commercial  tin 
plate. 

From  Eighty-One  Forty-One. 


Here   is  the  answer   to  the   current   question:    What 
chances  have  American  youth  today? 

They  have  the  greatest  opportunity  of  the  ages,  pro 
vided  they  and  their  "well-wishers"  quit  whining  and 
get  busy  with  the  job  of  recruiting  and  training  the 
"Technological  Army  of  New  America"  to  "learn  how 
to  distribute"  the  abundance  we  "have  learned  to  pro- 
duce." 

From  "Eighty-One  Forty-One". 


Technocracy,  Inc.,  is  made  up  of  those  persons  who 
see  the  necessity  of  technocratic  action  to  attain  the  new 
era,  an  era  of  which  we  shall  all  be  proud.  We  also 
realize  that  the  time  for  organization  is  short  and  that 
the  privilege  of  membership  is  the  highest  honor  that 
can  be  conferred  on  a  man  or  woman  at  this  time. 

From  "The  Monad". 


TECHNOCRACY  occupies  a  unique  position  in  that 
it  is  the  only  magazine  on  this  continent  that  consistently 
presents  pertinent  facts  about  the  social  system.  As  time 
passes  here  will  be  an  increasing  demand  for  this  kind 
of  news.  TECHNOCRACY  must  be  there  to  supply 
the  demand. 

From  TECHNOCRACY  DIGEST. 


When    Necessity    Arises 

"There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that 
if  the  necessity  arose  we  could  pro- 
duce all  the  corn  and  wheat  for  the 
nation's  needs  in  a  couple  of  States  at 
about  one-third  the  present  cost  and 
effort." 

Gen.  Hugh  S.  Johnson, 
World-Telegram,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept  4,  1935. 

When  scientific  method  takes  over  agriculture,  the 
above  may  easily  become  reality.  The  plans  for  State- 
wide, intensive  farming  are  prepared.  Furthermore,  if 
any  shortage  of  crops  threatened,  due  to  adverse  weather 
conditions,  it  would  be  possible  to  artificially  force  the 
full  growth  of  wheat  and  corn  in  factories  in  ten  days' 
time  by  the  Faraday  process.  This  is  not  idle  talk.  It 
has  been  accomplished  in  the  laboratory  and  could  be 
put  on  a  mass-production  basis  in  case  of  emergency. 
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In  The  News 


THE  following  clippings  are  taken  from  some  of 
the  most  influential  newspapers  on  the  continent. 
Their  "news"  is  reprinted  here  in  a  spirit  which 
admittedly  is  of  the  "We  Told  You  So"  variety.  No 
Technocrat  will  read  anything  of  which  he  has  not  been 
aware  for  the  past  few  years;  but  he  will  find  it  very 
significant  that  the  public  press  is  beginning  to  admit 
and  discuss  some  of  the  major  failures  of  the  Price  Sys- 
tem, failures  which  leaders  of  Technocracy  years  ago 
recognized  would  have  to  take  place,  and  hence  began 
their  planning  of  a  scientific  social  structure. 

— Editor. 


quate  income"  and  "security,"  and  Technocracy,  Inc., 
will  be  glad  to  co-operate  in  any  way. 


The  Churches  of  America  Take  a  Stand 

CHURCHES   ENVISION  ABUNDANCE  for  ALL 

(Headline) 

"From  a  physical  and  engineering 
point  of  view,  America  could  produce 
fully  and  completely  to  banish  pover- 
ty, and  the  abundant  life  must  be 
made  available  for  all,  it  is  declared  in 
the  annual  Labor  Sunday  message  is- 
sued yesterday  by  the  Federal  Council 
of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America. 

"The  Federal  Council  has  distrib- 
uted the  Labor  Sunday  message 
among  110,000  pastors  in  twenty- 
three  denominations.  .  .  . 

"Since  the  depression,  the  research- 
es of  scientists  and  engineers,  the 
findings  of  private  and  government 
commissions,  have  been  reiterating 
this  same  basic  fact.  The  natural  re- 
sources of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  industrial  and  agricultural 
equipment  are  sufficient  to  give  every 
man,  woman  and  child  the  material 
basis  for  the  good  life.  .  .  ." 

"The  solution  of  the  deplorable 
maladjustment  in  distribution  is  ade- 
quate income  for  the  masses  and 
security  of  employment.  Only  by  a 
more  equalized  ability  to  purchase  can 
the  anomaly  of  want  in  the  midst  of 
abundance  be  solved.  To  achieve  such 
an  end,  new  forms  of  social  control 
must  be  designed." 

From  the  New  York  Times,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
August  26,  1935. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Churches  will  continue  their 
efforts  thus  begun  and  open  their  doors  to  unbiased 
discussions  of  Technocracy.  Religious  bodies  should 
take  active  interest  in  the  preparations  being  made  for 
the  scientific  social  order  which  guarantees  that  "ade- 


PRESIDENT   MUST   TELL  WHY 
(Headline) 

"Some  day,  perhaps  before  election, 
President  Roosevelt  will  have  to  admit 
to  the  country  that  business  activity 
has  returned  to  normal,  but  that  there 
are  still  six  to  eight  million  unem- 
ployed. .  .  . 

"And  doubtless  add  that,  until  in- 
dustry can  think  up  some  way  of 
absorbing  those  millions,  it  will  have 
to  pay  for  their  subsistence  through 
taxes. 

"This  problem — call  it  technological 
unemployment  or  the  increased  pro- 
ductivity per  man  per  hour,  which 
gained  enormously  during  the  depres- 
sion— is  one  of  the  biggest  stories  in 
the  country.  .  .  . 

"The  most  scientific  chart  of  un- 
employment yet  devised  by  the 
government  (it's  kept  secret  for  the 
time  being)  indicates  that  800,000 
more  persons  were  unemployed  in 
June,  1935,  than  in  June,  1934.  .  .  . 

".  .  .  workers,  at  an  ever-accelerat- 
ing rate,  are  being  displaced  by  better 
management,  elimination  of  the  least 
efficient  plants  and  equipment — and 
the  least  efficent  labor  —  pressure 
through  sweatshop,  stretchout  and 
speedup  methods,  new  machinery  and 
new  inventions.  .  .  . 

"This  goes  on  in  agriculture,  min- 
ing, transportation  and  other  fields  as 
well  as  in  the  factories.  .  .  . 

"Unless  something  no  one  can  now 
foresee  happens  to  absorb  millions  of 
workers  this  problem  holds  the 
sprouting  seeds  of  future  political  is- 
sues, future  economic  progress,  future 
depressions  and  the  future,  if  any,  of 
national  economic  planning." 
From  the  World  Telegram,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Sept.   10,  1935. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  clipping  following  this  one, 
the  President  did  explain — and  what  he  said  was  not  en- 
couraging. The  discussion  of  chronic  (and  steadily  in- 
creasing) unemployment  is  an  unpleasant  one  for  the 
business  leaders  who  are  still  making  big  profits — and 
there  are  plenty  of  these — but  through  sheer  force  of 
numbers   the   forgotten    people,   the   unemployed,   are 
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forcing    recognition    of    their    plight    on    all     business 
leaders. 

For  many  years,  Technocracy  has  stood  alone  in  its 
predictions  of  coming  severe  unemployment,  a  mistrusted 
voice  crying  in  the  wilderness.  Now,  with  these  pre- 
dictions universally  admitted  as  true,  how  much  longer 
must  we  wait  for  wide  acceptance  of  the  plan  of  action 
which  Technocracy  gave  as  the  only  solution  possible 
when  its  predictions  should  come  true? 


UNEMPLOYMENT 
AS  OUTCOME  OF 


SEEN      CHRONIC 
MECHANIZATION 


"Washington,  Sept.  15.  —  Wide- 
spread interest  was  shown  in  Wash- 
ington today  over  President  Roose- 
velt's statement  at  Hyde  Park  last 
week  that  a  return  to  1929  production 
levels  would  require  only  80  per  cent 
of  the  workers  needed  in  that  year. 

"Economists  and  observers  of  labor 
conditions  hold  that  the  Presidential 
declaration  brings  up  the  grim  fact 
that  mechanizing  of  American  indus- 
try and  installation  of  more  effective 
labor  methods  during  the  depression 
period  have  created  a  labor  employ- 
ment problem  that  threatens  to  be 
more  or  less  permanent. 

"Within  the  week  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  pointed  out  that 
while  industrial  production  went  up 
from  75  per  cent  of  normal  last  No- 
vember to  90  per  cent  in  February  of 
this  year,  according  to  statistics  of 
the  Federal  Revenue  Board,  the  fede- 
ration's own  figures  showed  no  in- 
crease at  all  in  employment.  .  .  . 

"But  if  the  improvements  in  pro- 
ductive methods  affect  all  employ- 
ables, whether  in  factory  industry  or 
elsewhere,  it  would  appear  to  indicate 
a  permanent  unemployment  of  some- 
thing more  than  11,000,000  employ- 
able persons,  even  at  a  new  produc- 
tion level  equivalent  to  the  1929 
national  peak. 

Census   Bureau   Estimates 

"The  Census  Bureau,  in  the  census 
of  1930,  found  the  total  number  of 
persons  in  America  over  ten  years  old 
who  were  normally  gainfully  occupied 
to  be  48,830,000.  Since  1930,  how- 
ever, population  in  this  country  is 
estimated  by  the  bureau  to  have 
increased  4  per  cent  and  if  the  number 
of  employables  has  increased  in  the 
same  proportion  it  would  mean  the 
addition  of  some  2,000,000  more  po- 
tential workers  to  the  1929  total. 

"The  President's  percentage  figure, 
applied  to  all  1930  employables, 
would  mean  that  even  at  the  1929 
production    level    9,766,000    persons 


would  still  be  unemployed  To  tin- 
number,  it  would  seem,  should  fare 
added  the  2,000,000  new  employable-, 
making  a  total  of  more  than  Hyfl 
000  who  cannot  be  employed  even  it 
the  1929  production  peak.   ..." 

From  the  Journal  of  Commerce 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  16,  1935 

The  above  article  does  not  point  out  another  serious 
feature  of  the  employment  situation.  From  other  source-, 
it  is  known  that  of  those  who  are  reported  as  employed 
about  22%  are  on  part-time  and  in  most  cases  are 
receiving  totally  insufficient,  starvation  wages.  For  pur- 
poses of  gauging  the  impact  of  loss  of  purchasing  power 
on  the  Price  System  structure,  the  total  of  these  low- 
paid,  part-time  workers  may  reasonably  he  added  to  the 
11,500,000  who  would  still  be  unemployed  at  a  1929 
level  of  production,  and  the  result  is  approximately  20,- 
200,000  individuals.  Here,  then,  is  a  group  of  citizens 
whom  harsh  circumstances  has  forced  out  of  the  eon 
sumer  class,  and  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  whose 
purchasing  power  Industry  must  ever  lower  the  manu- 
facturing cost  of  its  products  in  order  to  show  profits 
The  Machine  marches  on! 


The  Problem  of  the  Machine 

"Economically,  however,  labor  still 
is  in  the  valley.  With  all  our  made- 
work  billions  and  effort  we  have  not 
laid  the  specter  unemployment.  .  .  . 

"There  is  food  for  thought  in  the 
facts  that  productivity  per  industrial 
worker  has  increased  22  per  cent  since 
1929  and  that  the  machine  tool  in- 
dustry leads  all  other  heavy  industries 
in  the  upturn.  Factories  that  turn  out 
labor-saving  machines  have  jumped 
production  from  a  low  of  27  per  cent 
of  the  1923-25  norm  in  March,  1933, 
to  89  per  cent  in  July  of  this  year. 

"Must  America,  with  its  amazing 
mechanical  genius,  confess  itself  bank- 
rupt of  the  economic  statesmanship 
needed  to  solve  this  problem  ot  the 
machine?  It  can  be  solved  only 
through  social  controls  and  economic 
planning  on  a  national  scale.  Unless 
it  is  solved  we  must  settle  down  to 
permanent  doles  and  periodic  crises. 

From  the  World-Telegram,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  31,  1935. 

There  is  one  large  group  on  the  Continent  which  does 
not  believe  that  North  America  is  bankrupt  of  economic 
statesmanship,  or  perhaps  it  may  better  be  worded. 
Scientific  Statesmanship  for  Economic  and  Social  Prob 
lems. 
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y^n  Editorial 


Some  Facts  of  Life 

By  M.  King  Hubbert 


THE  persistence  with  which  the  moulders  of  our 
public  opinion  in  the  press  keep  reminding  them.' 
selves  and  their  public  of  the  fallaciousness,  not 
to  say  the  pcrniciousness,  of  the  Technocratic  doctrines 
reminds  one  strongly  of  the  little  boy  trying  bravely  to 
keep  up  his  courage  in  the  dark  by  constantly  reassur- 
ing himself,  "I  ain't  sk-keered."  It  seems  that  such  a 
number  of  things  tend  to  remind  the  gentlemen  of  the 
press  of  something  or  other  Technocracy  says,  that  they 
find  it  quite  impossible  to  pretend  it  into  oblivion. 

Wc  have,  for  example,  the  little  matter  of  technologi- 
cal unemployment,  which,  in  spite  of  the  application  of 
the  most  potent  of  witchcraft  by  our  very  best  medicine 
men  in  an  effort  to  conjure  it  out  of  existence,  appears 
to  be  with  us  yet. 

Lest  there  still  be  confusion  on  this  point,  let  us  re- 
view the  pertinent  facts: 

Every  piece  of  machinery  introduced  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  use  of  tools  has  resulted  in  some  job  or 
other's  requiring  fewer  man -lours  for  its  performance 
than  was  previously  the  case.  It  was  for  that  purpose 
that  the  tools  were  developed  and  introduced  in  the 
first  place.  In  the  industrial  growth  of  North  America 
new  tools  and  machines  were  introduced  but  slowly  at 
first.  There  came  the  steam  engine,  then  steamships 
and  railroads.  There  was  the  cotton  gin,  the  reaper, 
and  better  plows.  Man-hours  were  displaced  in  com- 
munication when  the  telegraph,  and  later  the  telephone, 
superseded  the  pony  express.  Finally,  during  the  last 
fifty  years,  the  whole  works  has  blossomed  forth  into 
the  finest  and  most  complex  array  of  industrial  equip- 
ment ever  seen  by  the  eyes  of  man.  And  without  ex- 
ception each  and  every  one  of  these  developments  has 
resulted  in  the  doing  of  the  job  in  hand  with  fewer 
man-hours  than  was  ever  before  the  case. 

Jobs  and  Technology 

Now  where  docs  all  this  lead  us?  To  more  jobs,  or 
more  jobless?  The  answer  is,  both;  first  the  one,  and 
then  the  other.  In  the  pioneer  days  there  were  more 
than  enough  jobs  for  all,  a  situation  that  was  met  in  part 
by  the  raising  of  families  of  a  dozen  children  or  more, 
and  by  the  wholesale  importation  of  cheap  foreign  labor. 
It  is  true  that  even  at  that  time  jobs  were  being  elim- 
inated; but,  for  the  period  from  the  Civil  War  to  the 
World  War,  industrial  production  was  increasing  at 
about  5%  per  annum,  while  population  was  growing  at 
only  about  ?%,  and  so,  for  that  period,  the  birth  rate 
of  new  jobs  exceeded  the  death  rate  of  old  ones.  It  is 
true  that  the  birth  of  new  industries  for  that  period 
and  the  expansion  of  old  ones  created  more  jobs  than 
the  introduction  of  new  labor-saving  equipment  elim- 
inated.    The  jobs  created  by  the  automobile  industry 


did,  indeed,  exceed  those  eliminated  from  the  carriage 
industry. 

In  the  period  since  the  World  War,  however,  a  dif- 
ferent aspect  has  presented  itself.  For  reasons  financial, 
rather  than  technological,  industrial  production  has  been 
leveling  off  in  its  rate  of  growth;  but,  since  man-hours 
cost  a  minimum  of  20  cents  each  as  compared  with 
kilowatt-hours  at  an  industrial  rate  of  one  cent  or  less 
each,  and  since  a  kilowatt-hour  will  do  more  work  than 
10  man-hours,  and  do  it  quicker  and  better,  and  not 
talk  back,  it  has  been  found  to  be  more  profitable  to 
employ  more  and  more  of  the  latter  and  correspondingly 
less  of  the  former.  In  other  words,  technological  de- 
velopment with  its  introduction  of  labor-saving  machin- 
ery is  proceeding  apace;  and,  since  so  much  yet  remains 
to  be  done,  we  venture  to  suggest  that  it  will  continue 
to  do  so  into  the  indefinite  future.  Since  production,  in 
the  meantime,  has  leveled  off,  the  death  rate  of  old 
jobs  now  exceeds  the  birth  rate  of  new,  resulting  in  a 
corresponding  diminution  of  the  total  man-hours  of 
human  service  required  to  maintain  the  operation  of 
our  social  mechanism — a  state  of  affairs  which  we  pre- 
dict will  also,  with  only  temporary  reversals,  continue 
into  the  indefinite  future. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  there  need  be  no  rela- 
tionship between  a  diminution  in  the  total  amount  of 
necessary  human  labor  and  of  unemployment.  The  form- 
er is  a  direct  consequence  of  technological  advance;  the 
latter  results  solely  from  human  stupidity.  Rationally 
approached,  technological  advance  will  continue  to 
lighten  human  burdens.  For  a  given  number  of  total 
man-hours  per  year  to  be  expended,  any  number  of 
men  one  wishes  to  name  may  be  employed,  provided  the 
working  day  be  made  short  enough.  It  is  conceivable 
that  the  technological  advance  might  continue  to  such 
a  point  that,  in  order  not  to  have  an  army  of  unem- 
ployed, the  length  of  the  working  day  would  have  to 
be  reduced  to  five,  or  even  three,  hours  per  day,  and  it 
still  be  necessary  to  pay  for  the  shorter  day  an  amount 
equal  to  or  greater  than  what  is  now  being  paid  for  a 
day  of  eight  or  ten  hours. 

Of  course  such  a  state  of  affairs  would  be  disturb- 
ing, for  it  would  strike  at  the  root  of  one  of  our  fondest 
American  illusions,  namely,  that  a  man  somehow  earns 
what  he  receives.  Should  our  citizens  who  perform 
socially  necessary  functions  reach  a  state  wherein  they 
were  paid  a  handsome  standard  of  living  for  relatively 
small  expenditure  of  effort  on  their  part,  they  might 
possibly  put  on  airs  and  pretend  that  they  were  as  good 
as  bankers  and  others  who  perform  no  socially  necessary 
function,  and  who  allow  themselves  graciously  to  be 
served.  This  would  be  very  detrimental  to  our  great 
American  institutions,  and  so  is  not  to  be  countenanced 
if  any  convenient  alternative  can  be  discovered. 
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(retting  "Wise" 

Such  an  alternative  exists  in  practice  in  the  iorm  of 
the  dole,  the  CCC  concentration  camps,  and  the  num- 
erous work  projects  wherein,  under  the  guise  of  phil- 
anthropy, a  very  large  percentage  of  American  citizens 
are  coerced  into  donating  their  services  in  return  for  a 
pittance. 

Of  course,  we  are  neither  praising  nor  blaming  in- 
dividuals. We  are  only  observing  that  any  social  ad- 
ministration that  is  incompetent  to  do  better  for  the 
welfare  of  its  citizens  under  circumstances  of  potential 
plenty  has  little  to  be  said  in  its  favor,  and  may  possibly 
be  on  its  way  out. 

But  one  of  the  more  hopeful  things  about  the  human 
animal  is  that,  no  matter  how  slow  and  painful  the  pro- 
cess may  be,  he  can  learn,  and  that  this  learning  is  an 
unidirectional  and  non-reversible  process.  Thus,  12 
million  or  more  human  beings  who  for  various  fractions 
of  the  past  five  years  have  been  in  the  army  of  the 
unemployed,  and  20  million  more  American  citizens  on 
relief,  who  prior  to  1929  formed  the  nucleus  of  the 
great  American  sucker  class  so  indispensible  to  "normal" 
business,  will  never  be  the  same  again.  Evidence  of  a 
painful  stirring  of  intelligence  is  to  be  observed  in  the 
unrest  and  dissatisfaction  of  the  victims  with  the  pit- 
tance of  the  dole  and  the  sweatshop  rates  of  pay  on 
work  relief. 

There  are  those  who  like  to  describe  this  state  of 
affairs  as  "the  breaking  down  of  our  public  morale," 
"the  expression  of  gross  ingratitude,"  or  "biting  the 
hand  that  feeds  them."  What  it  actually  means,  how- 
ever, is  that  the  suckers  are  now  getting  "wise"  to  the 
fact  that  their  plight  is  entirely  the  consequence  of 
wholesale  incompetence  in  the  management  of  a  social 
mechanism  whose  productive  equipment  is  virtually  tug- 
ging at  the  leash  for  action. 

They  are  getting  wise  to  the  fact  that  12  million 
American  citizens  unemployed  and  20  million  more  on 
relief  are  not  going  to  be  starved  to  death,  nor  are  they 
going  to  be  mistreated  indefinitely.  They  realize  that 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  so-called  "work"  relief 
projects  are  the  nature  of  a  sham  and  an  hypocrisy — a 
pretense  at  doing  useful  work,  when  what  is  actually 
wanted  is  some  way  of  keeping  people  busy  without 
there  being  any  useful  production  to  show  for  it.  Wit- 
ness the  road  work  wherein  picks  and  shovels  arc  em- 
ployed while  nearby  steam  shovels  are  allowed  to  remain 
idle.  Why  not  pay  the  men  for  remaining  idle  and 
let  the  steam  shovel  dig  the  dirt?  That,  of  course,  would 
violate  our  folkways,  requiring  that  one  at  least  pre- 
tend to  work  for  what  he  receives. 

Why  not  take  over  factories  and  put  the  unemployed 
to  work  producing  clothing  for  themselves?  Why  not 
take  a  part  of  the  money  used  for  home  relief  and  es- 
tablish soup  kitchens  wherein  the  destitute  could  have 
free  at  any  time  a  substantial  meal,  well  cooked  and 
served?  These,  of  course,  would  constitute  competition 
with  "legitimate  business." 

The  unemployment  and  relief  problem  is  with  us  yet. 
It  has  grown  out  of  its  diaper  stage  and  is  beginning  to 
step  out  in  long  pants.  Whether  or  not  they  bite  the 
hand  that  is  feeding  them,  whether  or  not  they  display 


the  proper  attitude  of  gratitude  and  deference,  and 
whether  they  work  or  whether  they  don't  work,  32 

million  Americans  now  unemployed  or  on  relief,  and  as 
many  more  as  may  he  added  in  time,  are  going  to  con- 
tinue to  he  fed. 

A  Sequence  of  Reasons 

And  then  there  is  the  little  matter  of  finance,  upon 
which  the  Technocrats  have  had  a  thing  or  two  to  say 
from  time  to  time.  In  spite  of  the  sanctimonious  air 
with  which  such  things  are  usually  discussed,  one  may 
as  well  realize  sooner  or  later  that  all  finance  is  a  game 
of  paper  and  bookkeeping,  played  according  to  pre- 
scribed and  arbitrary  rules.  One  may  as  well  know  that 
if  all  the  gold,  all  the  coin,  and  all  the  U  .S.  currency 
(paper  with  some  printing  on  it)  in  the  United  States 
were  added  together,  the  total  would  amount  to  only 
slightly  more  than  9  billion  dollars.  He  might  know 
that  when  banks  show  deposits  totaling  50  billions  of 
dollars  there  is  nothing  more  tangible  to  show  for  it 
than  some  entries  in  the  bankers1  books.  He  might  know 
that  when  one  wishes  to  make  a  million  dollars,  he  docs 
so  principally  by  the  printing  of  some  papers  (bonds, 
stocks,  etc.)  and  selling  these  to  a  sucker  public.  One 
may  make  money  by  working.  He  may  earn  one,  ten, 
or  even  fifty  dollars  per  day — but  nobody  ever  earned 
a  million  dollars  by  working,  and  it  is  doubtful  that 
anyone  ever  will.  Amounts  of  millions  and  of  billions 
of  dollars  are  entirely  a  matter  of  paper  manipulation, 
not  of  physical  work. 

It  is  this  latter  point  that  is  commonly  ignored  by 
those  who  are  continually  beating  the  big  bass  drum 
about  the  balancing  of  the  Federal  budget.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  for  the  last  several  years  has  been 
forking  out  money  at  the  rate  of  several  billions  of  dol- 
lars per  year  in  excess  of  the  amount  which  it  takes  in. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  when  this  practice  was  in- 
itiated industry  was  pretty  well  shut  down,  the  banks 
were  closed,  and  business  men  generally  were  some- 
what jittery. 

The  reason  industry  had  shut  down  was  that  people 
were  not  buying  goods.  The  reason  they  were  not  buy- 
ing goods  was  that  industry  had  not  paid  them  enough 
money.  The  reason  industry  had  not  paid  them  enough 
money  was  that  it  could  have  the  work  done  cheaper 
by  machinery.  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  what  was  sup- 
posed to  be  needed  to  start  industry  was  money  in  the 
hands  of  the  consumer.  This  money  was  supplied  by 
the  Federal  Government,  and  it  had  its  virtue  in  the 
fact  that  it  was  not  collected  from  anybody.  It  was 
simply  created  out  of  thin  air. 

The  Governmental  Dilemma 

Following  this  shot  in  the  arm,  industry  perked  up; 
and,  since  the  injection  has  been  repeated  each  suc- 
ceeding year  with  a  slight  increase  of  dosage  each  time, 
industry  has  succeeded  in  reaching  a  level  about  half- 
way between  the  1929  level  of  production  and  the  low 
of  1932. 

In  consequence  of  all  this,  the  Bourbons,  who  never 
learn  and  never  forget,  began  to  feel  their  oats  and  to 
holler  about  balancing  the  budget,  apparently  little  real- 
izing that  balancing  a  budget  by  any  other  method  than 
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that  of  lifting  the  tops  off  of  al!  big  incomes  would  in 
short  order  shut  down  the  country  tighter  than  it  has 
ever  hi  en  shut  down  before. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  may  well  wonder  what  the 
outcome  will  he  if  the  Government  debt  continues  to 
mount  by  4  to  5  billions  of  dollars  per  year,  and  loud 
noises  from  the  same  quarters  as  those  aforementioned 
inform  us  that  it  will  be  recollected  in  taxes.  This  is 
all  very  frightful  to  contemplate  if  one  never  stops  to 
consider  th.it  it  is  impossible.  If  the  Government  has 
to  go  into  debt  to  supply  the  purchasing  power  neces- 
sary to  prevent  industrial  paralysis,  consider  how  much 
more  emphatic  the  paralysis  would  be  if  it  reversed  the 
process  and  began  collecting  to  pay  back  debts  from  a 
national  purchasing  power  already  insufficient  to  main- 
tain industrial  operation. 

So  there  is  the  Governmental  dilemma:  shut-down  if 
the  budget  is  balanced,  and  eventual  exhaustion  of  Fed- 
eral credit  followed  by  shut-down  if  it  is  not 

In  any  case,  no  one  with  an  income  of  less  than 
$10,000  per  year  need  be  frightened  at  the  possibility  of 
ever  having  to  help  pay  to  any  great  extent  the  expand- 
ing Federal  debt,  for  if  such  is  ever  seriously  attempted 
we  may  rest  assured  that  it  will  be  an  experiment  that 
will  be  short  and  possibly  dirty. 

The  Declining  Interest  Rate 

One  of  the  more  fundamental  rules  by  which  the 
financial  game  is  played  is  to  the  effect  that  money  in- 
vested should  draw  interest:  that  is,  that  $100  invested 
now  should  at  the  end  of  one  year  accrue  to  the  amount 
of,  say.  $10v  Thus,  all  the  money  invested  in  the  stocks 
and  bonds  ostensibly  representing  industry  is  expected 
to  yield  a  return  to  its  owners  in  accordance  with  this 
rule.  Since  most  of  this  5%  is  reinvested,  it  follows 
that  the  total  monetary  capital  structure  of  industry  must 
increase  by  an  amount  of  something  like  5%  per  annum 
or  faster  (depending  upon  how  fast  new  debt,  or 
"money,"  is  created  out  of  thin  air  in  the  meantime). 
The  very  maintenance  of  a  5%  interest  rate  necessitates 
that  this  be  true. 

If,  at  the  same  time,  industrial  production  expands  at 
a  similar  rate  of  growth,  there  exists  a  1:1  correspond- 
ence between  the  debt  structure  and  physical  production. 
Expansion  of  industry  affords  a  field  of  new  investment 
for  the  expanding  debt  structure  while  prices  remain 
relatively  stable. 

Such,  it  may  be  recalled,  has  been  the  case  of  Ameri- 
can industry  for  the  period  from  the  Civil  War  to  the 
World  War.  Industry  was  expanding  at  about  5%  per 
annum,  the  debt  structure  expanded,  and  prices  and  the 
interest  rate  remained  relatively  stable. 

After  the  World  War  industrial  production  failed  to 
keep  pace,  and  its  curve  has  since  been  progressively 
flattening  out.  Investments  were  forced  into  foreign 
debts,  "favorable"  trade  balances,  installment  selling  at 
home,  and  pure  paper.  While,  by  such  methods,  the 
growth  of  the  debt  structure  was  maintained  after  a 
fashion,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  if  new  fields  for  invest- 
ments due  to  an  expanding  industry  are  not  forthcom- 
ing, then  one  either  ceases  to  invest  entirely,  or  else 
pays  more  money  for  the  same  old  stocks  and  bonds  (or 
perhaps  some  new  ones)    from  existing  industry.    Since 


profits  are  dependent  upon  production,  it  is  obvious  that 
profits  from  industry  as  a  whole  cannot  more  than  t(  m 
poranly  expand  unless  production  expands  correspond- 
ingly. 

Therefore,  the  total  return  of  capitalinvestments  into 
industry  must  be  geared  to  industrial  production.  If  the 
price  level  is  kept  constant  the  yield  will  decline  because 
ot  more  money  being  invested  in  order  to  share  a  fixed 
dividend;  if  the  price  level  is  increased  the  paper  interest 
rate  can  be  maintained  but  the  goods  a  dollar  will  buy 
will  correspondingly  decline.  In  either  case  the  net  re- 
sult is  the  same:  ll'iih  a  non-ex ponding  industry  the 
interest  rate  in  equivalence  of  real  goods  must  continue 
to  decline. 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing,  it  is  informative  to  note 
that,  according  to  the  Bulletin  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  the  yield  on  conservative  investments — U.  S. 
long  term  bonds-- -since  1919  has  declined  as  follows: 


TABLE  I 

Year 

Yield 

Year 

Yield 

1919 

4.62% 

1928 

3.33% 

1920 

5.32 

1929 

3.60 

1921 

5.09 

1930 

3.28 

1922 

4.30 

1931 

3.31 

1923 

4.36 

1932 

3.66 

1924 

4.06 

1933 

3.31 

1925 

3.86 

1934 

3.10 

1926 

3.68 

1935 

2.70(Approx.) 

1927 

3.34 

In  other  words,  the  interest  rate  is  declining  toward 
zero  and  the  liquidity  of  the  banks  and  other  financial 
institutions  is  approaching  100% — another  trend  which, 
with  only  temporary  reversals,  we  predict  will  likely 
continue  indefinitely. 

The  implications  to  the  Price  System  game  of  a  zero 
interest  rate  are  many  and  significant.  It  means  the  dis 
ruption  of  banking  and  of  the  insurance  companies.  It 
means  the  withdrawal  of  the  principal  means  of  sup- 
port of  endowed  institutions  such  as  large  universities. 
It  means  that  people  who  have  been  accustomed  to  easy 
living  from  the  returns  on  their  investments  may  have 
to  join  the  more  ordinary  mortals  already  on  relief. 

In  situations  of  this  sort  we  must  always  keep  in 
mind  the  rather  probable  possibility  of  solving  our  do' 
mestic  difficulties  through  the  subterfuge  of  promoting 
a  nice  friendly  war  with  somebody.  Consider  the  ad- 
vantages: there  would  be  an  industrial  boom,  turning 
out  munitions.  By  one  move  the  unemployment  and 
relief  problems  would  be  solved  by  putting  the  abler 
members  in  the  army  (and  hoping  they  would  get  shot), 
and  the  remainder  to  work  in  the  war  industries.  War 
profits  would  follow,  new  fields  for  investment  would 
open  up,  and  even  the  interest  rate  might  be  jacked  up 
a  little.  And  a  big  time  would  be  had  by  all — who  lived 
through  it  in  one  piece. 

Then  after  that,  the  deluge! 

But  where,  you  ask.  does  all  this  lead  to7  Simply  to 
"wising"  you  up  to  the  fact  that  you  can't  get  blood 
out  of  a  turnip.  It  is  no  longer  fun  to  be  fooled;  the 
time  is  fast  approaching  when  you  will  have  to  know- 
some  of  the  facts  of  life 


Report  on  the  Howard  Scott  Tour 


Part    One 

By   Harold   Fezer 

A  GENERAL  itinerary  of  Howard  Scott's  Tour 
of  the  West  Coast  was  announced  in  our  prev- 
ious issue,  and  now  that  it  has  gotten  well  under 
way  we  are  in  a  position  to  sketch  the  results  to  date. 
Let  us  follow  a  strictly  chronological  order. 

An  excellent  start  is  offered  by  the  very  appropriate 
departure  of  our  Director-in-Chief  on  the  famous 
Santa  Fe  crack  train,  the  "Chief,"  from  Chicago,  Thurs- 
day morning,  October  3rd.  A  difference  between  this 
tour  and  the  one  last  year  was  apparent  at  once.  We 
quote  from  the  notes  of  Mr.  Scott's  secretary,  Mis* 
Helen  Hockett: 

"Not  long  after  the  Santa  Fe's  'Chief  pulled  out  of 
Chicago  for  Los  Angeles  with  our  Director-in-Chief  on 
board,  the  observation  car  housed  the  first  train  meeting 
of  the  Howard  Scott  Lecture  Tour  of  1935.  And  as  this 
Secretary  settled  back  to  watch  the  development  of  in- 
terest among  the  passengers  in  the  Chief's  expositions 
on  conditions  national,  local,  or  specific  to  some  in- 
dustry or  function,  she  was  reminded  of  the  many  sim- 
ilar incidents  in  the  Continental  Tour  of  1934. 

"But  one  great  difference  is  to  be  noted.  At  the  time 
of  the  Chief's  first  tour  there  was  expressed  by  many 
who  heard  him  in  these  train  groups  the  thought  that, 
although  the  diagnosis  and  design  of  Technocracy 
seemed  clear  and  logical  to  them,  they  did  not  believe 
that  a  sufficient  number  of  people  could  be  organized  to 
expedite  the  installation  of  any  such  social  order.  On 
this  trip,  however,  there  was  growing  respect  for  the 
evidence  of  organization  as  displayed  en  route  when 
the  train  was  met  time  and  again  at  station  stops  by 
local  delegates  of  Technocracy. 

At  Kansas  City 

"For  instance,  at  Kansas  City  at  nine  o'clock  on  the 
evening  of  October  3rd,  the  Chief  was  greeted  by  Di- 
rector Dr.  E.  A.  Burkhardt  and  a  delegation  of  over 
sixty  officers  and  members  of  the  Kansas  City  Regional 
Division.  The  delegates  all  wore  monad  arm  bands  and 
came  to  the  salute  as  the  Chief  stepped  down  from  the 
train.  The  Board  of  Governors  retired  to  the  club  car 
with  Mr.  Scott  after  the  Chief  had  spoken  to  the 
members  on  the  platform.  All  this  time  fellow  passen- 
gers on  the  train  were  milling  about  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  group. 

"It  was  interesting  to  watch  their  reactions  as  dele- 
gations continued  to  meet  trains,  even  for  eight-minute 
stops,  all  along  the  route.  The  recognition  of  the  dy- 
namic force  of  leadership  and  of  organization  has  been 
the  keynote  of  the  entire  tour  to  date." 

The  first  Californians  to  greet  the  Chief  was  M. 
H.  Bullock,  Director  of  11734-1,  his  Board  of  Gover- 


nors, and  a  large  group  of  local  section  members. 
Ranchers  and  farmers  from  the  surrounding  district 
were  at  hand,  too,  some  having  traveled  a  good  many 
miles  to  meet  the  Chief  in  the  eight-minute  stop  at 
Barstow,  California.  Nearing  Los  Angeles  more  and 
more  members  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
greet  the  Chief  in  the  few  brief  minutes  that  the  train 
stops  allowed.  The  arrival  in  Los  Angeles,  Saturday 
afternoon,  October  5th,  was  a  spectacle. 

A  large  crowd  was  at  the  station.  Banners  were 
there,  arm-bands,  placards,  cars  painted  gray  and  mono- 
gramed  with  monads,  cheers,  salutes,  cameras,  and  a 
parade  through  the  city  to  Tour  Headquarters.  A  short 
stop  at  the  hotel  was  followed  by  a  dinner  at  Monad 
Cabin  for  officers  of  all  Sections.  Long  before  eight 
o'clock,  the  hour  scheduled  for  an  address  to  be  given 
from  the  door  of  the  Cabin,  hundreds  were  milling 
around  outside  waiting  to  hear  the  Chief.  Over  600  of- 
ficers, committeemen,  and  special  tour  workers  among 
them  listened  to  a  rousing  organization  speech.  The 
audience  sat  in  the  open,  floodlights  playing  over  the 
area. 

Hollywood  Bowl 

Sunday  afternoon,  October  6th,  was  the  day  of  the 
Hollywood  Bowl  mass  meeting.  It  was  enthusiastically 
prepared  for  by  the  Tour  Committee  and  nearby  Sec- 
tions, and  had  both  good  weather  and  a  good  attend- 
ance. Ten  thousand  persons  gathered  in  this  world- 
famous  meeting  place  to  hear  Howard  Scott  deliver  his 
first  public  address  of  the  tour  which  is  carrying  him 
through  the  Pacific  Southwest,  the  West  Coast  and  ad- 
joining States,  and  also  Western  Canada. 

Jonathan  F.  Glendon,  Director  of  11834-3  and  Tour 
Committeeman  in  charge  of  the  Hollywood  Bowl  meet- 
ing, aroused  the  comfortable  "Sunday  afternoon"  crowd 
with  an  introductory  talk  in  which  he  eulogized  the 
Chief.  This  was  followed  by  a  short  speech  of  intro- 
duction by  Frank  D.  McNaughton,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the 
Tour  Committee.  The  Chief  spoke  next,  and  seldom 
has  he  spoken  so  well,  and  been  so  much  his  dynamic 
self.  All  three  speakers,  though  extreme  in  contrast  of 
styles,  together  gave  a  unified  and  effective  performance. 

The  Chief  began  by  reviewing  briefly  the  history  of 
the  organization  from  its  inception  in  discussions  be- 
tween engineers  engaged  in  wartime  industrial  activities, 
its  continuation  in  the  formation  of  the  Technical  Al- 
liance, the  beginning  of  the  Energy  Survey  of  the  North 
American  Continent,  the  circumstances  leading  up  to 
the  publication  by  the  press  of  the  account  which 
startled  the  country  in  the  fall  of  1932,  and  the  incor- 
poration of  Technocracy  as  an  operating  organization  in 
the  spring  of  1933.  Following  this,  for  the  main  body 
of  his  speech,  he  traced  the  development  of  American 
technology  through  its  various  phases;  and  as  the 
shadows  of  the   hills   moved   across  the  Bowl   he   con- 
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eluded  with  statistical  statements  of  recent  remarkable 
and  significant  changes  in  the  rates  of  industrial  pro- 
duction. 

The  high  percentage  of  "wise"  members  of  Tech- 
nocracy who  attended  the  meeting  afforded  a  marked 
contrast  to  the  shocked  response  of  some  of  the  innocent 
outsiders.  The  reaction  of  the  latter  followed  after  in 
registered  and  special  delivery  letters,  telephone  calls 
and  personal  contacts.  All  expressed  the  stupid  resent- 
ment (differing  only  as  their  conditioning)  which 
always  through  history  has  followed  the  introduction 
of  devices  such  as  the  bathtub,  the  telephone  and  the 
automobile-  forced  precipitates  of  new  and  newer 
human  action  patterns. 

Evidence  of  Organization 

The  obvious  evidence  of  organization,  in  contrast  to 
the  comparative  lack  of  it  during  the  last  tour,  seems  to 
lend  intensity  to  the  response  of  the  West  Coast  to 
Technocracy,  pro  and  con.  The  violence  of  individual 
expression  against  the  dynamic  force  of  the  movement's 
disciplined  following  would  appear  to  be  in  direct  ratio 
to  the  fear  of  acceptance  of  a  new  idea;  that  is,  any  idea 
not  held  by  their  fathers  and  their  fathers'  fathers  for 
a  hundred  generations.  That  this  can  occur  in  people 
who  pride  themselves  on  their  liberalism  is  a  phenome- 
non seen  often  enough.  Emotional  currents  embedded  in 
the  status  quo  sweep  away  new  dams  which  a  rational 
intellect  might  build. 

For  example,  a  certain  banker  and  his  wife  who  ob- 
jected to  the  presentation  given  by  the  Chief  might 
upon  fairer  introspection  realize  that  it  was,  rather,  the 
subject  matter  which  caused1  their  uneasiness.  How 
valuable  a  self  defense,  how  conducive  to  complacency, 
is  the  instinct  to  discredit  the  whole  of  something  we  do 
not  like  by  attacking  it  at  some  utterly  minor  point! 
Our  present  attitudes  of  mind,  acquired  painfully  over 
the  period  of  our  lives  in  order  that  we  may  slide 
smoothly  through  a  world  full  of  distasteful  and  hos- 
tile forces,  are  not  things  roughly  to  be  disturbed. 

The  following  quotation  by  Mr.  McNaughton  may 
be  taken  as  applying  to  almost  all  newspapers,  including 
those  which  display  so  proudly  the  flattering  phrase,  "A 
Paper  for  People  Who  Think''': 

"We  are  up  against  a  very  tough  publicity  situation 
in  this  area.  As  soon  as  Pacific  Coast  publications  awoke 
to  the  realization  that  Technocracy  was  not  merely  a 
nice  movement  or  an  academic  discussion,  they  dropped 
the  subject  like  a  hot  brick.  And  so  far  as  they  are 
concerned,  the  brick  is  not  yet  cool  enough  to  pick  up." 

In  other  words,  with  a  few  outstanding  exceptions, 
Technocracy  is  still  on  the  black-list  of  financially  sub- 
servient newspapers  of  this  country  and  Canada. 

But  time  has  its  remedies. 

Whittier  College 

Monday  morning  Whittier  College  was  turned  over 
to  the  Chief  with  the  words,  "We  hope  you  will  make 
us  think."     He  did  just  that.     He  took  for  his  subject, 


"Technocracy  Breaks  the  Trail,"  and  told  the  students: 
"This  is  your  time,  not  your  father's  and  mother's  They 
were  active  during  a  time  when  the  world  was  changing 
rapidly.  They  were  born  into  an  agrarian  civilization  and 
their  tendencies  are  to  remember  the  privations  and 
hardships  which  were  necessarily  a  part  of  the  scarcity 
economy  of  that  civilization.  Most  of  you,  on  the  other 
hand,  remember  very  little  of  a  low-energy  state  and 
expect  to  live  at  a  rate  impossible  for  your  parents  to 
attain.  It  is  difficult  for  them  to  understand  your  at- 
titude towards  necessities  which  they  consider  luxuries, 
and,  conversely,  it  is  difficult  for  you  to  understand 
their  anachronistic  concept  of  the  virtue  of  labor ." 

The  assembly  here  was  extended  one  hour  in  order 
that  the  subject  matter  might  be  better  covered.  At  its 
conclusion  the  response  accorded  the  Chief  was  greater 
than  any  he  had  ever  before  witnessed  at  a  similar 
gathering. 

Monday  evening  was  devoted  to  short  visits  and  talks 
on  organization  by  the  Chief  to  a  number  of  Sections  in 
regular  study  class  session.  These  visits,  not  having  been 
announced  previously  to  the  Sections,  caused  a  great 
deal  of  spontaneous  enthusiasm. 

A  dinner  meeting  was  held  in  the  University  Club  of 
Los  Angeles  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Engineers  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  Octo- 
ber 8th,  at  which  Mr.  Scott  discussed  in  considerable  de- 
tail the  technical  aspect  of  Technocracy's  analysis  of  the 
Price  System  and  proposals  for  a  technological  control 
of  the  North  American  continent  as  a  functional  unit. 
The  president  opened  the  meeting  but  at  once  turned 
the  gavel  over  to  a  former  president,  Mr.  Clapp,  who 
wears  a  Monad  button.  All  200  seats  at  the  tables  were 
filled,  over  50  of  them  by  Technocrats.  Afterwards  ad- 
ditional seating  was  provided  for  a  large  number  of 
Technocrats  who  could  not  be  accomodated  at  the  din- 
ner. 

The  Chief  talked  for  three  hours  and  not  a  soul 
moved.  He  captured  the  Los  Angeles  members  com- 
pletely and  had  a  stirring  effect  on  the  engineers  as  well. 
Several  persons  were  present  who  had  expressed  em- 
phatic disapproval  following  the  Hollywood  Bowl  meet- 
ing. They  asked  questions  indicative  of  an  attitude,  and 
a  capacity,  to  learn. 

Meeting  of  Members 

Wednesday  evening  approximately  eight  hundred  of- 
ficers and  members  of  Sections  gathered  in  the  main  au- 
ditorium of  the  Grace  Methodist  Church  for  what  v»as 
to  prove  an  extremely  lively  meeting.  A  short  explan- 
ation by  the  Chief  of  the  new  By-Laws  and  General 
Regulations  was  followed  by  a  question  period  concern- 
ing plans  for  the  present  and  near  future  operations  of 
Technocracy,  particularly  in  the  Pacific  Southwest. 
Further  membership  meetings  are  to  be  arranged  as 
time  permits,  to  accommodate  those  who  could  not  find 
a  place  at  the  first  one. 

Among  the  many  day  time  engagements  kept  was  an 
inspection  of  the  General  Electric  plant  which  fabri 
cates  the  power  cables  for  Boulder  Dam. 
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An  almost  continuous  round  of  luncheons  and  din- 
ners  left  still  leaves  very  little  time  for  the  tour  party 
to  recuperate;  but  the  enthusiastic  response  met  every- 
where compensates  the  Chief  and  other  tour  member? 
for  the  heavy  strain  levied  upon  them.  Wherever  the 
Chief  goes  on  his  rounds  of  engagements  he  is  accom- 
panied by  a  motorcade  of  committee  members,  body- 
guards and  special  tour  workers,  travelling  in  uniformly- 
colored  cars,  each  carrying  the  Monad  emblem  in  gray 
and  red. 

Technocracy  Day 

Six  cars  with  placard  marked  "official"  left  Los  An- 
geles in  the  early  morning  hours  on  Thursday,  October 
10th  for  San  Diego  where  "Technocracy  Day"  had  been 
declared  at  the  California  Pacific  International  Expo- 
sition Some  of  the  Exposition's  myriad  mechanical  and 
scientific  exhibits  were  used  as  examples  of  technology's 
impact  on  our  now-outmoded  economic  concepts  in  a 
lecture  delivered  that  same  evening  by  the  Chief  at  the 
Ford  Bowl.  Approximately  1500  people  braved  a  chill- 
ing fog  for  two  hours  in  order  to  hear  the  things  he  had 
to  say. 

The  San  Diego  Union  accorded  the  speech  unbiased 
comment.  We  quote:  "  'I  want  you  to  think  with  me, 
said  Scott,  'about  our  civilization  and  where  it  is  going. 
Our  technological  problems — and  we  have  no  other 
kind — are  unsolvable  by  political  action  .  .  .  Technocracy 
clearly  states  that  there  are  only  two  alternatives:  first, 
the  citizens  of  this  country  may  accept  the  vagaries  of 
fortune  of  the  present  system  and  attempt  to  patch  it 
up  for  a  little  while  longer,  thereby  demonstrating  that 
dominant  fixation  of  adult  infantilism  in  an  economic 
Santa  Claus;  or,  second,  the  people  may  be  convinced 
either  by  the  facts  of  today  or  the  relentless  urge  of  an 
empty  stomach  that  a  higher  standard  of  living  not  only 
can  but  must  be  obtained. 

1  'With  the  fortitude  of  our  forefathers,  let  us  pioneer 
in  facing  the  fact  that  plenty  is  possible  for  all  when  wt 
organize  to  eliminate  an  outworn  system  in  its  entirety.'  " 

Membership  meetings  in  San  Diego  took  place  sim- 
ilar in  their  enthusiastic  support  to  those  in  Los  An- 
geles and  other  centers.  As  on  previous  occasions,  Miss 
Hockett  followed  up  with  organization  work,  assisting 
existing  Sections  as  well  as  advancing  smaller  groups  to 
a  stage  enabling  them  to  submit  their  charter  applica- 
tions to  Headquarters. 

On  the  evening  of  Friday,  October  11th,  the  Chief 
and  an  escort  party  drove  swiftly  across  the  Mexican 
border  to  fill  a  speaking  engagement  at  Radio  Sta- 
tion XEMO,  in  Tia  Juana,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
stations  on  this  continent. 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  October  12th,  a  meeting  of 
San  Pedro  Section  members  was  held  in  the  Wilmington 
Bowl,  located  in  the  Los  Angeles  Harbor  District,  and 
in  the  evening  the  Chief  addressed  Harbor  District 
members  and  their  friends  in  the  Grandview  Church,  in 
San  Pedro. 

In  San  Bernardino  the  next  day,  a  meeting  under  the 
auspices  of  11734-2  was1  followed  by  a  dinner  and  gath- 
ering of  members  in  Teeples  Hall,  at  Fontana. 


After  speaking  over  Radio  Station  KFAC  in  Los  An- 
geles on  Monday  evening,  October  14th,  the  Chief  at- 
tended a  Chinese  dinner  given  in  his  honor  at  the  home 
of  Dr.  A.  H.  Swan,  Director  of  the  Eagle  Rock  Section. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Swan  and  family  having  spent  fifteen 
years  in  the  Orient,  the  evening  was  enlivened  by  a 
clatter  of  conversation  in  Chinese,  which  they  explained 
as  "probably  not  quite  polite,  but  undoubtedly  con- 
venient." 

Vancouver  Tour  Headquarters  is  teeming  with  ac- 
tivity. The  tour  schedule  at  present  worked  out  as  far 
as  Winnipeg  is  apparently  far  from  satisfactory  to  our 
Canadian  brothers;  their  latest  reports  are  indicative  of 
the  desire  to  catapult  the  Chief  as  far  East  as  Ottawa, 
Toronto,  and  Montreal! 

Last  minute  Flash:  Premier  Aberhart  of  Alberta  has 
expressed  a  wish  to  meet  the  Chief  on  his  arrival  at 
Edmonton.  You  will  recall  that  Aberhart  was  recently 
elected  to  his  present  post  by  an  overwhelming  majority 
— and  that  he  was  quoted  as  saying  in  a  newspaper  in- 
terview that  Technocracy  was  his  final  goal. 

Part    Two 

By  Margaret  McNaughton 
Organization  Expansion 

HOWARD  SCOTT'S  several  appearances  in  Los 
Angeles  and  Southern  California  have  given  im- 
petus to  organization  extension  never  before  wit- 
nessed in  this  area. 

The  most  notable  results  are  new  sections  in  cities 
and  communities  which  heretofore  have  not  displayed 
sufficient  interest  to  form  groups.  Among  these  are: 
Riverside,  as  a  result  of  meetings  in  San  Bernardino  and 
Fontana;  Burbank,  North  Hollywood,  and  Bellflower,  re- 
sulting from  lectures  in  and  around  Los  Angeles;  Bakers- 
field,  where  the  Chief  made  his  first  address  after  leav- 
ing Los  Angeles  to  fill  his  northern  engagements;  Red 
Bluff,  where  people  came  for  more  than  fifty  miles  to 
hear  Scott. 

Inquiries  regarding  organization  and  literature  are 
coming  in  from  functional  groups  never  before  curious 
about  economic  problems.  Motion  picture  technicians, 
aviation  technicians,  artists,  and  executives  are  among 
these.    Speakers'  bureaus  are  being  flooded  with  requests 


ROTOR  OF  220,000-H.P. 

TURBO-GENERATOR 
This  generator  is  being  constructed  at  the  East 
Pittsburgh  Works  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric 
and  Manufacturing  Company. j  When  installed  and 
working  at  full  load  it  will  in  24  hours  do  work 
equivalent  to  that  done  by  6,000,000  men  working 
eight  hours  per  day  each.  This  is  equivalent  to  the 
work  that  can  be  done  in  that  time  by  one-eighth 
of  the  working  population  of  the  United  States. 
(,Ewing  Galloway  Photo) 
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for  speakers  for  technical,  industrial,  and  teachers'  or' 
ganizations. 

All  authorized  sections,  as  well  as  sections  in  process 
of  formation  report  enrollment  of  three  to  four  mem- 
bers per  week.  Maywood  has  completed  its  charter  re- 
quirement and  has  written  for  authorization;  Van  Nuys, 
authorized  by  Scott  in  person,  has  an  application  for  a 
charter  en  route  to  GHQ  and  is  moving  into  larger 
quarters;  Eagle  Rock  has  sent  in  a  charter  application, 
and  within  a  few  days  will  celebrate  the  opening  of  new 
headquarters  in  the  business  section  with  a  chop  suey 
dinner. 

As  a  result  of  tour  publicity,  inquiries  are  pouring  into 
tour  headquarters  from  remote  rural  California  areas  as 
well  as  communities  in  Montana,  Colorado,  and  Arizona 
where  there  have  been  no  sections  of  Technocracy,  Inc. 

At  the  California  Pacific  International  Exposition,  at 
San  Diego,  Technocracy  Day  furnished  opportunity  for 
widespread  publicity  among  visitors  from  every  state  in 
the  Union.  Scott  spoke  to  a  large  and  enthusiastic  aud- 
ience in  the  Ford  Bowl  in  the  Fair  grounds.  The  fol- 
lowing night  he  spoke  to  1200  people  in  the  auditorium 
of  the  Roosevelt  High  School  in  San  Diego  proper.  Im- 
mediately after  this  speech  he  hurried  across  the  Mexi- 
can border  to  deliver  a  radio  address  over  XEMO  at  Tia 
Juana,  while  Helen  Hockett  held  an  organization  meet- 
ing with  the  500  people  remaining  at  the  school.  Mid- 
night of  the  same  night  Scott  returned  to  San  Diego 
and  spoke  to  a  gathering  of  business  and  professional 
men.  Three  new  sections  are  now  in  process  of  forma- 
tion in  San  Diego,  and  various  suburbs  and  communities 
near  the  city  are  asking  that  study  groups  be  conducted 
in  their  localities.  A  Monad  section  is  organizing.  Good 
publicity  breaks  were  secured  through  the  help  of  the 
Exposition  publicity  staff. 

Growth  in  Arizona 

The  wave  of  enthusiasm  created  by  Scott's  appear- 
ances in  Arizona  has  resulted  in  the  formation  of  several 
new  sections  in  both  Phoenix  and  Tucson.  Nogales, 
previous  to  the  Chief's  visit,  had  no  organization,  but 
now  there  are  two  English  speaking  sections  and  one 
Spanish  speaking  one  being  formed.  A  teacher  of 
English  and  Spanish  classes  on  both  sides  of  the  border 
will  introduce  Technocracy  in  all  his  classes.  Radio  dis- 
cussions on  Technocracy  are  being  broadcast  from  time 
to  time  over  a  Nogales,  Sonora,  station  from  material 
furnished  by  the  Nogales  sections.  For  the  Mesa  meet- 
ing all  Mormon  as  well  as  Protestant  churches  held  early 
services  and  requested  their  congregations  to  attend 
Scott's  lecture  at  Montezuma  hall,  where  the  meeting 
was  sponsored  by  Mormons  and  Methodists.  A  notable 
feature  of  this  event  was  that  it  was  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  church  that  the  Mormons  coordinated 
their  efforts  with  Protestants  for  any  activity.  The 
Mormon  bishop  was  present,  and  the  meeting  was  pre- 
sided- over  by  Rev.  Mathews  of  the  Mormon  church.  A 
very  large  agricultural  section  as  well  as  a  Monad  group 
will  result  from  this  meeting.  Among  the  1100  people 
present  were  high  school  teachers  and  Boy  Scout  lead- 
ers who  can  be  counted  on  to  further  organization  work. 
In  Prescott,  Scott  spoke  to  a  large  audience  in  the  Su- 


perior Court  Room  in  the  State  Capital  Building.  A  sec- 
tion is  now  in  process  of  formation  in  this  city,  which 
previously  had  no  organization.  At  Arizona  State  Teach- 
ers' College,  the  professors  were  enthusiastic  about  the 
Technocracy  study  course  and  clamored  for  its  use  in 
connection  with  their  work.  After  a  conference  with 
them  Scott  informed  them  that  there  are  organization 
regulations  which  prohibit  their  use  of  it  in  the  manner 
which  they  designated. 

When  Scott  arrived  at  Hinkley,  California,  en  route 
to  Los  Angeles  from  his  Arizona  appearances,  all  classes 
were  dismissed  in  order  that  the  school  children  could 
attend  his  lecture  at  the  grammar  school.  This  section 
has  reported  increased  growth.  On  the  evening  of  the 
same  day,  people  came  for  fifty  miles  to  hear  the  Chief 
in  the  High  School  auditorium  at  Barstow.  There  was 
a  large  attendance  despite  the  competition  of  a  Tom 
Mix  circus  and  a  large  Masonic  dance.  A  section  will 
be  set  up  in  this  virgin  territory,  and  it  is  possible  that 
between  the  young  people  in  Barstow  and  Hinkley  a 
Monad  section  will  be  organized. 

In  Fresno,  Scott  spoke  to  a  large  and  enthusiastic  aud- 
ience, and  already  the  section  which  was  in  process  of 
formation  there  is  about  ready  to  fill  charter  require- 
ments. 

San  Francisco 

San  Francisco,  one  of  the  most  difficult  areas  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  had  one  section  in  process  of  formation 
when  Scott  visited  there.  That  section  is  now  almost 
ready  for  charter  application  and  has  opened  offices  at 
50?  Divisadero  Street,  in  the  downtown  section.  Scott's 
main  address  in  the  Bay  District  was  at  Native 
Son's  Auditorium,  to  350  people.  The  audience  was 
composed  of  engineers,  educators,  industrial  leaders, 
Communists — the  kind  with  bushy  beards  used  in  car- 
toons— and  some  people  high  in  circles  engaged  in  the 
cure  and  prevention  of  relief.  Reactions  indicated  that 
all,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Communists,  were 
convinced  by  Scott's  message  that  Technocrats  know 
the  only  answer  to  the  social  problem  on  the  North 
American  Continent.  During  his  Bay  City  visit,  Scott 
met  and  interviewed  a  number  of  individuals  and  small 
informal  groups.  Two  additional  sections  are  now  in 
process  of  formation — one  of  which  will  draw  its  mem- 
bership from  the  operating  heads  of  San  Francisco's 
leading  industrial  concerns.  Sections  in  Mills  Valley, 
Oakland,  Berkley,  and  Sausalito  will  result.    The  West- 


LETTUCE  PLANTING  BY  MACHINE 
As  a  whole,  mechanized  agriculture  has  been  re- 
tarded by  the  fact  that  our  farms  are  chiefly  small 
patches.  The  equipment  shown  here  is  as  efficient 
as  the  small  35-acre  tract  upon  which  it  must 
operate  will  allow.  Large-scale  mechanized  agri- 
culture requires  tracts  of  many  square  miles  in  ex- 
tent, with  equipment  designed  to  operate  on  that 
scale.  Under  such  circumstances  much  higher  ef- 
ficiencies are  obtainable  than  is  possible  from  small 
tracts.    (Ewing  Galloway  Photo) 
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cm  Mechanics  Association,  with  a  membership  of  4,000, 
broke  an  iron-clad  rule  against  posting  notices  of  paid 
admission  meetings  and  permitted  a  notice  of  Scott's 
lecture  on  the  bulletin  board  in  their  library,  which  is 
the  largest  technical  library  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Brief  reports  from  Portland  where  there  were  only  a 
few  sections  indicate  that  Scott's  six  appearances  in 
that  city  will  add  several  more  closely  organized  sections 
and  that  the  work  will  be  extended  to  cover  the  entire 
state.  Several  of  his  lectures  were  before  high  school 
and  college  groups,  which  means  that  Portland  will  have 
more  than  one  Monad  section. 

In  Seattle,  on  the  night  of  November  6,  the  Chief 
spoke  to  900  people,  and  the  results  already  show  a 
tightening  up  of  the  organization  in  that  area.  In  Van- 
couver, B.  C,  he  will  remain  for  several  appearances, 
but  will  return  later  to  Washington  for  engagements  in 
Bellingham,  Everett,  and  other  cities.  The  itinerary  was 
so  arranged  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  reverbera- 
tion into  Washington  of  the  tremendous  amount  of  pub- 
licity which  the  Vancouver  meetings  will  receive. 

Scott  is  working  with  Frank  McNaughton,  Tour  Com- 
mittee Chairman,  who  accompanied  him  north,  on  an 
itinerary  which  will  enable  McNaughton  to  cover,  on  his 
return  south,  all  the  spots  touched  by  the  Chief  going 
north,  to  coordinate,  as  well  as  possible,  the  results  of 
Scott's  lectures  and  the  efforts  of  the  various  sections 
of  the  organization  along  the  entire  Pacific  Coast. 

Scott's  itinerary  up  through  Western  Canada  follows: 
November    17     Vancouver,  B.  C. 
18     Victoria,  B.  C 

20  Salmon  Arm,  B.  C 

21  Kamloops,  B.  C 

22  Edmonton,  Alberta 

23  Edmonton,  Alberta 

24  Calgary,  Alberta 

25  Calgary,  Alberta 

26  Lethbridge,  Alberta 

27  Medicine  Hat,  Alberta 

28  Swift  Current,  Saskatchewan 

29  Moose  Jaw,  Saskatchewan 

30  Weyburn,  Saskatchewan 
December      1      Regina,  Saskatchewan 

3  Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan 

5  Yorkton,  Saskatchewan 

6  Prince  Albert,   Saskatchewan 
8  Yorkton,  Saskatchewan 

10      Winnipeg,  Manitoba 


Afterthought 


On  the  Article  in  Our  Previous  Issue  Entitled,  "The 
Mirage  of  Social  Security." 

THE   Federal   Social   Security   Act    (H.   R.   7260), 
as   finally   approved   on   August    14,    1935,    pro- 
vides   that   the    taxes    for    unemployment    insur- 
ance   (which  begin  in  January,   1936,  at  a  rate  of  1% 


of  the  total  wages  paid  by  employers  of  more  than 
seven  persons,  excepting  farmers,  Governmental  em- 
ployees, and  certain  others)  shall  be  paid  by  the  em- 
ployers as  an  excise  tax  on  payrolls.  However,  in  the 
Federal  provisions  for  the  approval  of  any  state  law  as  a 
substitute  for  the  Federal  plan  for  unemployment  in- 
surance, no  objection  is  made  to  a  requirement  that  all 
or  part  of  the  tax  for  this  purpose  be  paid  by  the 
employees. 

Of  the  eight  states  that  already  have  enacted)  laws, 
the  state  of  Washington  requires  a  payment  by  the 
employee  of  1%;  and  California  requires  Yi%  next  year, 
and  1%  thereafter. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  remaining  state 
laws  which  may  be  passed  will  cause  direct  deductions 
for  unemployment  insurance  to  be  made  from  pay 
envelopes  of  wage  earners,  but  we  may  be  sure  that 
employers  will  take  into  consideration  and  discount  the 
excise  tax  which  they  must  pay  whenever  they  are  de- 
termining wage  schedules,  or  hiring  rates,  or  increases 
in  wages  of  those  already  employed,  or  layoffs  and  dis- 
charges. 

The  Federal  law  does  require,  however,  direct  de' 
ductions  from  nonexempt  wage  earners'  pay  envelopes 
beginning  in  January,  1937,  for  the  purpose  of  old  age 
benefits  to  be  paid  after  age  65.  These  deductions 
will  start  at  a  rate  of  1%,  or  ten  cents  on  every  ten 
dollars  earned,  up  to  $3,000  total  earnings  in  any  one 
year  for  any  one  individual.  The  rate  is  to  be  increased 
every  three  years,  until  1949,  by  one-half  per  cent  more 
than  the  rate  preceding.  The  employers  in  this  case 
must  pay  in  the  amount  that  they  deduct  and,  in  addi- 
tion, an  equal  amount  as  an  excise  tax — which  they  will 
also  consider  in  the  same  light  as  the  excise  tax  for 
unemployment  insurance. 

Thus,  while  the  employees  affected  by  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance  legislation  may  not  find  direct  deductions 
made  from  their  wages  beginning  in  January,  1936,  they 
will  probably  find'  their  employers  figuring  this  tax  into 
their  labor  costs  (and  looking  over  new  man-displacing 
machinery,  for  the  simple  reason  that  its  "labor"  is  not 
taxed).  Then,  beginning  in  1937,  the  direct  deductions 
will  become  general  and  the  total  taxes  for  this  so-called 
"social  security"  will  be  nearly  4%  of  wages  wherever 
the  law  applies. 

References  on  H.  R.  7260,  The  "Social  Security  Bill": 
(a)  "U.  S.  Law  Week,"  issue  of  August  13,  1935,  Vol- 
ume 2,  Number  50,  Section  1 — Statute  Sections,  12 
pages.  Published  by  Bureau  of  National  Affairs.  Gives 
full  text,  (b)  "Social  Security  Act"  pamphlet,  pub- 
lished by  Arthur  Andersen  and  Company.  Summary 
and  full  text.  Complete  cross-referenced  analysis.  Ser- 
viceable for  spot-checking,  (c)  "Commercial  and  Finan- 
cial Chronicle,"  issue  of  August  24,  1935,  pages  1164- 
1170.  Published  by  William  B.  Dana  Company,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  Full  text  of  final  bill,  (d)  "New  York  Un- 
employment Insurance  Law" — The  New  York  State  De- 
partment of  Labor. 
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Thermodynamic   Heating 


By  Bruce  Findiay 


HOUSES  are  customarily  heated  in  one  of  several 
ways:  (1)  The  fuel  is  burned  within  the  house  di- 
rectly and  the  heat  so  released  is  used  to  heat  the 
house.  (2)  Fuel  is  burned  in  a  central  furnace  and  the 
heat  so  released  is  used  to  heat  a  circulating  fluid- — air, 
water,  steam,  etc. — and  this  in  turn  gives  up  its  heat  in' 
side  the  house.  (3)  Coal  is  converted  to  gas  which  is 
piped  to  the  house  and  used  in  one  or  the  other  of  the 
above  ways.  (4)  Fuel  is  burned  to  produce  electrical  en- 
ergy, and  water  power,  also,  and  the  electrical  energy  is 
used  to  heat  the  house. 

What,  by  any  of  these  methods,  it  might  be  asked, 
is  the  maximum  limit  of  heat  obtainable?  This  is  very 
easy  to  answer.  In  the  case  of  coal,  the  heats  of  com- 
bustion for  bituminous  coals  range  from  13,000  to  14,- 
000  B.T.U.'s  per  pound.  Anthracites  run  11,000  to 
12,000.  With  a  representative  coal  of,  say,  13,000 
B.T.U.'s  per  pound,  what  is  the  maximum  amount  of 
heat  that  could  be  put  into  a  house  by  any  of  the 
above  methods.  The  answer  immediately  is:  13,000 
B.T.U.'s.  In  practice  somewhat  less  than  this  will  ac- 
tually be  realized;  13,000  is  the  absolute  limit. 

Of  these  methods  the  most  wasteful  is  obviously  that 
of  heating  by  electricity  which  has  been  produced  by 
burning  coal.  It  requires,  on  the  average,  1.5  pounds  of 
coal  to  produce  1  kilowatt-hour  of  electrical  energy. 
One  kilowatt-hour  can  be  converted  into  heat  by  means 
of  an  electric  heater.  The  amount  of  heat  produced 
by  a  kilowatt-hour  is,  however,  only  3,413  B.T.U.'s, 
as  compared  with  the  19,500  B.T.U.'s  contained  in  the 
coal  used  to  produce  the  kilowatt-hour.  Obviously,  3,413 
B.T.U.'s  delivered  to  the  house  as  heat  for  each  19,500 
B.T.U.'s  contained  in  the  coal  burned  is  a  pretty  low 
batting  average;  but  that  is  what  heating  by  electricity 
produced  from  coal  means. 

It  happens  that  in  our  best  modern  heating  systems 
we  actually  deliver  to  the  house  over  90%  of  the  heat 
contained  in  the  coal  burned.  In  that  case,  one  might 
ask,  what  chance  is  there  of  ever  doing  much  better 
than  this?  Why  not  install  this  type  of  equipment 
throughout  and  call  the  job  done? 

But  we  must  remember  that  there  are  two  sides  to 
the  heating  story.  Heat  is  energy,  and  energy  is  indes- 
tructible, if  we  put  heat  into  a  house  continuously,  either 
the  house  must  get  continuously  hotter,  or  else  the  heat 
must  leak  out  just  as  fast  as  new  heat  is  being  added. 
This  brings  us  to  the  problem  of  insulation.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  house  is  balanced  between  the  rate  at 
which  heat  is  put  into  the  house  and  the  rate  at  which 
heat  leaks  out.  In  order  to  maintain  any  given  temper- 
ature, new  heat  must  be  supplied  at  a  rate  exactly  equal 
to  that  at  which  heat  already  present  is  leaking  out. 
Consequently,  the  way  to  reduce  the  coal  required  is  to 
stop  the  heat  leaks,  which  means  better  insulation.  As 
yet  almost  nothing  has  been  done  in  that  direction  in 
our  buildings. 


Granted  we  can  never  have  perfect  insulation,  and 
that  heat  will  always  leak  out  of  a  building — which  will, 
accordingly,  always  require  a  supply  of  new  heat — how 
can  we  produce  more  heat  with  less  coal  than  by  any 
of  the  methods  currently  in  use?  Instead  of  approaching 
the  limit  of  13,000  B.T.U.'s  per  pound  of  coal,  how 
could  we  make  a  pound  of  coal  deliver  2  times,  3  times, 
or  perhaps  4  or  5  times  this  much  heat  to  the  house'' 
Impossible,  you  say  at  first  thought.  If  a  pound  of  coal 
only  contains  13,000  B.T.U.'s,  and  all  of  this  13,000  is 
already  being  used  to  heat  the  house,  how  can  one  pos- 
sibly get  any  more  heat  out  of  the  coal?  And  the  answer 
is,  you  can't. 

But  here  is  where  the  trick  comes  in.  At  present  the 
house  is  being  heated  by  the  heat  contained  in  the  coal, 
and  we  are  limited  by  the  amount;  but  all  around  us 
waiting  to  be  used  are  literally  oceans  of  heat  entirely 
apart  from  that  released  by  the  combustion  of  coal. 

This  you  will  realize,  if  you  stop  to  think  that  absolute 
zero,  which  is  approximately  -273°  Centigrade,  is  the 
temperature  at  which  a  body  would  contain  no  heat. 
All  matter  at  a  higher  temperature  than  this  must, 
therefore,  contain  heat.  And,  since  in  most  of  the  tem- 
perate climates  the  temperature  rarely  gets  below  0° 
Fahrenheit,  or  about  -22°  Centigrade,  it  follows  that 
all  out-of-doors — earth,  air,  and  water — must  be  laden 
with  a  large  amount  of  heat. 

Unfortunately,  however,  heat  only  flows  of  itself 
from  bodies  of  higher  to  those  of  lower  temperature 
and,  during  the  heating  season,  the  house  is  warmer 
than  the  out-of-doors.  Hence  heat  flows  from  the  house 
to  the  outside,  and  not  the  reverse,  just  as  water  flows 
from  a  higher  to  a  lower  level.  In  the  case  of  water,  we 
solve  this  difficulty  with  a  pump.  We  supply  energy  to 
the  pump,  which  in  turn  reverses  the  direction  of  flow 
and  causes  the  water  to  flow  from  a  lower  to  a  higher 
level. 

The  House  as  Refrigerator 

Why  not  do  the  same  with  heat!"  Why  not  have  a 
"heat  pump'"  which  pumps  heat  from  a  lower  to  a  higher 
temperature,  where  the  only  extraneous  energy  required 
is  that  necessary  to  operate  the  pump?  Is  such  a  thing 
possible,  you  ask?  In  answer  you  only  have  to  con- 
sider your  mechanical  refrigerator.  Is  not  this  a  heat 
pump?  Does  not  the  refrigerator  keep  pumping  the  heat 
from  the  cold  interior  of  the  box  just  as  fast  as  more 


MODERN  WELDING 
Seven  seconds  of  dazzling  fireworks  as  the  halves 
of  Pontiac  front  fenders  are  flash-welded  along  a 
90-inch   junction.     Four   of   these   blazing    welders 
produce  a  constant  inferno.    (Wide  World  Photo) 
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heat  from  the  outside  leaks  in?  It  is  true  that  extraneous 
energy  has  to  be  supplied,  either!  in  the  form  of  electri' 
cal  energy  to  turn  a  motor,  or  as  a  gas  flame  to  operate 
the  refrigerating  fluid,  but  in  no  case  is  the  energy  sup- 
plied used  for  the  purpose  of  heating.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  for  the  purpose  of  cooling  the  refrigerator. 

But  what,  you  ask,  has  this  to  do  with  house  heat 
ing?  Just  this.  In  the  case  of  the  mechanical  refrigerator 
there  are  two  heat  reservoirs,  one  at  a  lower  temper- 
ature and  the  other  at  a  higher  temperature.  The  lower 
temperature  reservoir  is  inside  the  box,  the  higher  tem- 
perature one  is  outside.  Energy  is  supplied  to  a  heat 
pump  which  in  turn  pumps  heat  from  the  low  tempera- 
ture reservoir  inside  the  box  to  the  higher  temperature 
reservoir  outside. 

Now  suppose  we  imagine  the  refrigerator  to  be  made 
as  big  as  a  house  and  placed  in  the  out-of-doors.  Suppose 
further  that  the  connections  be  changed  so  that  the 
heat  is  pumped  into  the  box  from  the  outside,  instead  of 
out  of  the  box  as  usual.  Then  is  it  not  obvious  that  the 
interior  of  the  box  would  become  warmer  than  the  out- 
side surroundings  from  which  the  heat  was  obtained? 
The  only  extraneous  energy  required  would  be  that  nec- 
essary to  operate  the  heat  pump.  The  heat  itself  would 
be  obtained  from  the  limitless  oceans  of  heat  in  the 
surrounding  environment. 


It  is  also  obvious  that  in  warm  weather  we  would  need 
only  to  reverse  the  connections  between  the  "hot"  and 
"cold"  coils  of  the  system  to  make  it  pump  the  heat  out 
and  keep  the  place  cool  instead  of  warm. 

Quantitatively,  just  how  much  more  heat  could  be 
provided  by  this  thermodynamic  method  of  heating 
than  by  the  direct  methods  currently  in  use?  This  the 
corresponding  chart  will  show.  On  this  cl  art  there  are 
three  curves,  each  of  which  represents  respectively  the 
ratio  of  heat  supplied  to  the  house  to  the  heat  obtained 
by  direct  heating,  in  the  case  of  (1)  electrical  energy 
from  coal,  (2)  Diesel  power,  and  (3)  electrical  energy 
from  water  power.  The  curves  are  computed  for  a  tem- 
perature range  of  from  -40°  to  +50°  Fahrenheit,  and 
for  an  inside  temperature  of  -j-70°  Fahrenheit. 

In  the  case  of  electrical  power  from  coal,   it  is  as- 


REFRIGERATING  MACHINE  IN  BREWERY 
This  is  the  compressor  of  a  large  refrigerating  sys- 
tem. It  is  possible  to  utilize  the  same  principles  in- 
volved in  refrigeration  for  the  purpose  of  a  much 
more  efficient  heating  of  buildings  in  winter,  as 
well  as  for  cooling  them  in  summer.  (Ewing  Gallo- 
way Photo) 
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sumed  that  17.5%  of  the  energy  from  the  coal  is  con- 
verted into  electrical  energy  (this  is  the  average  for  the 
central  power  stations  of  the  U.  S.).  For  Diesel  power, 
the  efficiency  is  taken  to  be  30%  and  for  water  power, 
90%.  It  is  assumed  further  that  there  is  a  loss  ot  20% 
below  theoretical  efficiency  in  the  heating  or  refrigera- 
ting  system.  This  is  compared  with  direct  heating  com- 
puted as  being   100%   efficient. 

From  the  curves  it  will  be  noted  that  only  in  the 
case  of  electrical  power  from  coal  at  outside  temperatures 
below  -5°  F.  does  the  heat  delivered  become  less  than 
the  heat  originally  contained  in  the  fuel  burned.  At 
freezing  temperature  electric  power  from  coal  would 
deliver  nearly  2  times,  Diesel  power  would  deliver  3^4 
times,  and  water  power  12  times  as  much  heat  as  that 
contained  in  the  energy  source. 

In  order  to  utilise  these  higher  efficiencies  resulting 
from  higher  outside  temperatures,  it  would  only  be 
necessary  to  bury  the  outside  coils  in  the  ground  below 
the  frost  line,  and  then  the  temperature  need  never  be 
below  freezing. 

For  Cooling  in  Summer 

This  latter  arrangement  would  work  equally  well  in  the 
summer  when  heat  was  being  extracted  from  the  build- 
ing. The  ground  in  this  case  would  be  cooler  than  the 
outside  air,  hence  more  nearly  the  temperature  of  the 
house,  and  so  would  require  a  smaller  amount  of  energy 


for  cooling.  It  is  a  safe  estimate  that  by  universal  use 
of  heating  by  this  method  the  fuel  required  would  be 
reduced  at  least  50%.  If  that  is  the  case,  why,  is  it  not 
introduced? 

There  arc  several  reasons.  One  is  just  the  ordinary 
inertia  that  has  to  be  overcome  before  anything  new  is 
attempted.  The  greater  part  of  this  is  due  to  Price 
System  interference  control,  because  what  is  technically 
feasible  and  what  financially-minded  business  men  can 
be  induced  to  do  are  rarely  synonymous.  Much  opposi- 
tion could  be  expected  from  the  gas,  electric,  coal,  and 
oil  companies  whose  business  would  be  curtailed. 

A  graver  reason  is  that  such  a  system  requires  low 
temperature  radiators  which  would  have  to  be  almost  as 
extensive  as  the  walls  and  would,  accordingly,  probably 
h  ve  to  be  bui't  as  an  integral  part  of  the  walls  them- 
selves. That,  of  course,  requires  that  the  heating  sys- 
tem be  incorporated  into  the  design  of  the  house  as  an 
integral  part,  which  is  remote  from  present  day  prac- 
tice in  archirectare,  except  in  cases  where  fabricated 
houses  are  being  considered. 

The  saving  of  non-replaceable  fuel  that  would  be  ef- 
fected by  such  a  system  is  enormous,  and  is  from  every 
social  point  of  view  highly  desirable;  but  for  some  time 
yet  thermodynamic  heating  is  likely  to  remain  on  that 
extensive  list  of  socially  needed  and  technologically  feas- 
ible developments  whose  realization  is  rendered  remote 
under  the  interference  control  of  the  Price  System. 
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The  Trend  of  American  Business 


By    George    A.    Shaffer 


UNDER  the  same  heading  as  the  above,  an  article 
in  the  "United  States  News"  of  September  16, 
1 9 3 f ,  carries  the  following  caption:  "The  Ghost 
of  Technocracy  Rises  to  Issue  a  Challenge. "  The  article 
goes  on  to  say: 

"President  Roosevelt  estimates  that  industrial  effk' 
iency  has  increased  to  such  a  point  that  a  return  to  1929 
production  levels  would  still  leave  20%  of  employable 
workers  without  jobs. 

"Here  is  the  way  that  estimate  looks  when  turned 
into  simple  figures: 

"About  38  million  persons  were  gainfully  employed 
in  1929,  excluding  agriculture.  20%  of  this  total  ex- 
ceeds lYi  million.  Such  would  be  the  army  of  unem- 
ployed, according  to  the  Presidential  estimate,  even  in 
what  is  considered  boom  times,  assuming  that  all  urban 
workers  are  affected  in  the  same  proportions  as  the 
industrial  wage  earners. 

"Three  formulas,  more  or  less  definite,  are  proposed. 

"First,  there  is  Dr.  Rexford  G.  Tugwell's  'third  es- 
tate,1 which  envisions  a  permanent  public  works  and 
relief  policy,  with  direct  Government  employment  tak- 
ing up  the  slack  in  private  employment.  This  is  rough- 
ly the  present  practice,  to  which  the  New  Deal  sees  no 
definite  end  in  immediate  prospect. 

"Second  comes  what  may  be  called  the  'share-the- 
work'  idea.  It  is  the  formula  advanced  by  labor  spokes- 
men and  popularized  under  the  name  of  the  30-hour 
week  at  no  decrease  in  basic  weekly  pay. 

"The  third  is  not  definitely  formulated  but  is  implied 
by  those  who  ask  that  the  economic  system  be  allowed 
to  function  without  Governmental  interference.  Their 
contention  is  that  the  system  will  adjust  itself  so  as  to 
reach  levels  of  production  sufficiently  in  excess  of  the 
1929  output  to  absorb  substantially  all  the  unemployed. 

"In  this  view  relief  is  regarded  as  a  practical  neces- 
sity, but  its  cost  should  be  held  as  low  as  possible  to 
avoid  retarding  recovery  of  business." 

Of  course  the  ones  who  make  the  last  statement  fail 
to  realize  what  is  causing  the  slight  increase  in  produc- 
tion which  is  now  taking  place.  The  entire  country  is 
on  relief;  industry  as  well  as  the  unemployed.  Industry 
went  on  relief  in  February,  1932,  when  the  RFC  was 
started,  and  has  to  date  received  over  $6,000,000,000, 
which  is  some  $4,000,000,000  more  than  the  unemployed 
have  received.  In  addition  it  has  received  all  the  relief 
that  went  through  the  hands  of  the  unemployed.  If 
it  were  not  for  the  emergency  expenditures  of  the  Gov- 
ernment today  not  one  wheel  would  be  turning. 

Industry  on  Relief 

"Business  Week,"  a  McGraw-Hill  publication  for  the 
elite  business  man,  might  almost  at  times  be  called  a 
Technocratic  magazine.     In  the  July   13th  issue,  under 


the  heading  "Modernization  tor  Profit,"  it  States  that 
"Leaders  in  the  capital  goods  industries  are  getting  into 
a  lick  the  depression  frame  of  mind.  There  are  some 
railroad  equipment  sales,  good  machine  tool  buying, 
striking  gains  in  Diesel  motor  installations,  substantial 
increases  in  electrical  equipment  orders.  The  automobile 
and  steel  industries  have  shown  the  way  in  big  equip- 
ment programs. 

"Now,  with  FHA's  expansion  of  modernization  credit 
to  cover  equipment  and  machinery  purposes,  forward- 
looking  interests  in  the  durable  goods  industries  con- 
template a  real  compaign  to  release  the  brakes  that  have 
held  back  plant  modernization  during  five  years  of  de- 
pression. Potentials  of  business  in  neglected  replace- 
ments alone  are  calculated  in  the  billions." 

If  this  does  not  mean  that  industry  is  on  relief,  what 
does  it? 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  electrified  its  line  from 
New  York  to  Washington  with  money  from  the  PWA. 
The  New  Haven  Railroad  used  PWA  money  to  buy 
their  new  streamlined  train.  Now  a  new  program  to 
buy  equipment  for  the  railroads  is  being  inaugurated. 
Just  where  would  industry  be  today  if  it  was  not  on 
relief? 

The  above-mentioned  article  in  "Business  Week"  tells 
of  enormous  savings  being  made  by  modernization.  Sav- 
ings in  labor  are  mentioned  in  eight  instances.  The 
General  Electric  Company  in  a  recent  advertisement  says 
that  73%-  is  being  saved  by  the  installation  of  electric 
labor-saving  equipment  in  many  factories. 

Machine  Tool  Magic 

"Business  Week"  in  its  issue  of  August  17th  says, 
under  the  heading,  "Machine  Tool  Magic":  The  "mas- 
ter of  our  civilization  is  the  machine  that  makes  ma- 
chines. It  substitutes  mathematical  precision  for  errors 
of  the  hand:  it  increases  efficiency  while  cutting  manu- 
facturing costs  and  widening  markets."  It  presents  a 
graph  which  shows  machine  tool  orders  at  about  10  in 
the  spring  of  193  3,  and  machine  tool  orders  at  present 
at  120.  It  continues  as  follows:  "A  compilation  by  the 
McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Company  indicates  decided  in- 
creases in  efficiency  for  many  types  of  machines  in  the 
past  10  years.  A  maker  of  mining  equipment  reports  a 
10Ji  betterment  in  coal  cutters,  100%  in  core  drills.  In 
textile  machinery,  typical  figures  are  a  4Hr;  improve- 
ment in  finishing  machines,  50$  in  knitting  equipment. 
In  other  lines  efficiency  increases  of  from  10%  to  50% 
are  common. 

"Most  dramatic  arc  advances  in  machines  tor  large 
scale  production  items,  such  as  automobiles  and  refrie 
erators.  While  many  operations  arc  established  prac 
rice,    machine    tool    development    has    speeded    up    and 
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achieved  greater  accuracy.  Single  boring  operations  have 
graduated  from  the  tool  room  into  high-speed,  low  cost 
production. 

"Beginning  with  small  holes  (such  as  cylinders  for 
refrigeration  units),  single  boring  operations  are  now 
standard  practice  for  Ford  and  Cadillac  V'type  cylinder 
blocks.  The  eight  cylinders  are  finish-bored  at  one  time, 
the  tools  leaving  out  a  half-thousandth  of  an  inch  for 
the  final  honing.  Machines  operate  automatically.  A 
bank  of  cylinders  is  bored  in  from  1  to  3  minutes." 

New  Machine  Tools 

They  say,  "Machine  tool  improvements  range  all  the 
way  from  the  chemistry  of  metals  to  electric  welding. 
The  sum  of  results  is  seen  in  the  modern  $600  auto- 
mobile, which  is  a  better  machine  than  the  early  $5,000 
models  .  .  . 

"At  the  Cleveland  show  (September  11th  to  21st), 
and  at  the  meeting  of  technical  societies  which  accom- 
panies it,  engineers  will  have  plenty  of  problems  to  talk 
about.  One  is  the  future  supply  of  skilled  tool  work- 
men. 

"From  1929  to  1933  employment  in  this  key  industry 
of  all  industries  slipped  from  47,391  to  12,683.  It  is 
now  back  to  something  better  than  30,000.  During  the 
worst  of  the  unemployment  many  men  left  the  machine 
centers  or  lost  their  skill.  The  training  of  younger  men 
to  fill  the  gaps  is  vital." 

Mr.  Leon  Henderson,  who  headed  Roosevelt's  NIRB 
committee  to  investigate  the  automotive  industry,  re- 
ports among  other  things: 

In  1930,  250  men  finished  100  motor  blocks  in  a  unit 
of  time.  Now  19  men  finish  250  blocks  in  the  same  time 

A  new  photoelectric  inspecting  machine  dispenses 
with  10  to  20  human  inspectors. 

A  device  operated  by  liquid  air  now  puts  ring-inserts 
in  cylinder  blocks,  cutting  down  labor  costs  60%. 

In  1929,  the  labor  cost  of  one  manufacturer's  door 
was  $4.00.    In  1935,  it  was  15  cents. 

Since  1929,  body  framing  has  dropped  from  $3  to 
30  cents  in  labor  cost,  hand  finishing  from  $3  to  20 
cents,  trimming  from  $12  to  $4. 

When  used  full  time,  an  automatic  buffer  in  a  hard- 
ware plant  can  displace  150  men. 

Welding  machines  enable  three  to  do  what  18  did 
six  years  ago. 

Six  years  ago  three  skilled  mechanics  did  a  certain 
job  requiring  accuracy  within  .0005  of  an  inch.  Now 
one  unskilled  man  does  it. 

A  lock  manufacturer  has  buffing  machines  for  the 
final  polishing  operation  which  needs  no  human  help 
except  for  starting  and  stopping. 

So  much  for  the  automobile  industry. 

Here  is  an  item  from  "News-Week,"  of  September 
21,  1935,  concerning  the  Machine  Tool  Show  in  Cleve- 
land: "These  new  machines  will  step  up  production  and 
lower  costs.  The  National  Acme  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany's Gridley  automatic  equipment,  requiring  one 
operator    for    three    machines,    turns    out    1,800    safety 


razor  handles  an  hour  against  900  made  by  old  Gridley 
equipment;  another  machine  produces  600  spark  plug 
shells  an  hour  against  a  previous  240.  Semi-automatic 
apparatus  for  bending  window  finish  strips  for  auto- 
mobiles permits  one  operator  to  produce  120  pieces  an 
hour;  before,  four  operators  had  been  able  to  produce 
only  50  pieces." 

Technology  is  moving  forward  with  constantly  accel- 
erating velocity.  The  industrialists  have  only  one  ob- 
jective today.    It  is,  Cut  the  Cost  of  Production! 

The  Drive  for  Modernization 

In  1934,  36  industrial  corporations  spent,  for  plant 
and  equipment  improvements,  over  600  million  dollars 
as  follows: 

Industry  1934  Improvements 

10  Utility    $215,275,237 

5  Chemical    47,618,556 

3  Oil    43,843,699 

5  Miscellaneous    39,495,440 

5  Steel   29,878,713 

2  Food 11,983,000 

3  Can     9,504,755 

3  Merchandise    8,388,500 

36  Companies  $405,987,900 

Class  I  Railroads 212,712,000 

Grand  Total $618,699,900 

These  expenditures  represent  long-delayed  equip- 
ment improvements,  as  well  as  additions  and  extensions 
to  plant  and  property  required  to  handle  prospective 
business  volume  at  minimum  cost.  The  drive  for  mod- 
ernization just  began  in  1934;  the  current  year  is  seeing 
a  further  increase.  Standard  Fruit  &?  Steamship  Com- 
pany admits  that  it  must  make  substantial  expenditures 
for  improvements  in  1935.  United  Fruit  appropriated 
$5,500,000  for  its  1935  program;  has  $2,600,000  left 
over  from  last  year. 

All  of  this  shows  that  the  only  objective  of  big  bus- 
iness today  is,  Cut  the  Cost  of  Production!  Big  business 
evidently  thinks  that  it  is  saving  itself  by  this  action.  It 
does  not  realize  that  its  very  action  in  cutting  the  cost 
of  production  is  hastening  the  end  of  the  Price  System. 

The  more  business  cuts  the  cost  of  production  by  in- 
stalling automatic  machinery  to  replace  workers,  the 
more  it  cuts  off  its  own  market  by  taking  away  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  people  who  were  formerly  em- 
ployed. 

The  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  recently 
put  out  a  report  showing  that  from  May  to  June  in- 
dustrial production  increased  1%,  while  unemployment 
increased  \Yi%.  From  now  on  unemployment  will 
constantly  increase  with  the  improvement  of  machine 
tools  and  other  automatic  machinery. 

And  we  may  be  well  pleased  with  this  action  of  the 
big  industrialists.  They  are  doing  just  what  we  want 
them  to  do.  They  are  hastening  the  death  of  the  Price 
System. 
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The   Book   Review 


:By   Donald   Pierce: 


Government  in  Business,  by  Stuart  Chase.     290  pages. 
The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  1935. 

^f  I  ^  HIS  is  no  parlor  debate,"  says  Stuart  Chase. 
"( 'ollectivism  is  upon  us,  horse,  foot  and  guns." 
And,  "Upward  of  70  per  cent  of  all  Europeans 
are  now  living  in  the  shadow  of  state-controlled  enter- 
prise." 

As  for  private  business  interests,  "It  is  not  with  a 
few  personalities  that  they  must  come  to  terms,  but  with 
a  maelstrom  of  impersonal,  historical  forces." 

That  is  the  tone  in  which  the  author  launches  into 
his  subject.  But  it  is  not  sustained  in  the  body  of  the 
book.  There  is  a  distinct  toning  down  as  one  goes 
along.  Collectivism  is  dropped,  and  the  term  "public 
business"  is  substituted.  Public  business  seems  to  mean 
bureaucracy,  or  socialism,  or  facism,  or  any  form  of 
public  or  governmental  control  or  influence  in  business. 
It  soon  becomes  increasingly  clear,  if  you  needed  to  be 
convinced,  that  Government  is  in  business,  here  and 
abroad;  that  it  has  been  reaching  into  business  for  many 
years  past;  that  its  hold  has  increased  and  is  now  in- 
creasing, and  is  likely  to  go  on  increasing  as  private 
interests  fail  to  fulfill  the  fundamental  requirements  of 
the  public  weal. 

But  let  me  hasten  to  add  that  careful  scrutiny  of  this 
book  will  reveal  to  the  thinking  person  some  rather 
juicy  remarks  and  poignant  comments,  a  number  of 
Which  will  be  quoted  here  in  order  to  moisten  this 
stretch  of  reading.  Of  course,  the  thinking  person  has 
met  these  thoughts  before,  with  various  modifications, 
but  it  is  interesting  and  perhaps  helpful  to  read  Mr. 
Chase's  way  of  expressing  them. 

The  Advance  of  Technology 

The  author  declares  that  the  advance  of  technology 
has  been  the  underlying  cause  of  the  movement  of 
Government  into  the  field  of  erstwhile  private  business. 
"To  my  mind,"  he  says,  "the  major  force  which  has 
encouraged  collectivism  is  the  pressure  of  advancing 
technology.  A  swelling  stream  of  inanimate  energy, 
focused  by  a  growing  multitude  of  inventions,  has 
driven  in  upon  accepted  institutions  like  a  rotary  plow 
upon  a  snowdrift."  He  points  out  that  the  Presidential 
Committee  on  Recent  Social  Trends  supports  this  con- 
clusion, and  then  adds  that  the  "Government  has  been 
forced  into  economic  activity  because  of  technological 
progress;  because  of  the  growing  tension  and  unbalance 
between  industry  and  agriculture;  because  of  the  grow- 
ing helplessness  of  the  individual  in  a  highly  specialized 
society." 

Reference  is  made  to  the  growth  of  taxes  and  of 
new  Federal  agencies  since  191?.  as  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  the  New  Deal  did  not  inaugurate  the  entrance  of 
Government  into  business  but  rather  continued  an  old 
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trend  on  a  larger  scale:  "tin:  big  overhead  expansion 
was  caused  by  the  community's  effort  to  keep  level  with 
an  expanding  technology."  Conversely,  we  might  add, 
it  was  an  effort  to  keep  from  sinking  with  a  contracting 
Price  System. 

Speaking  of  the  billion-  put  out  by  the  RFC,  Mr. 
Chase  remarks  that,  "The  years  1932  and  1933  were  no 
time  to  ponder  over  good  and  bad  financial  risks;  they 
were  a  time  to  keep  our  system  of  production  from 
cracking  up;  $9,000,000,000  of  collectivism  helped  to 
mend  the  crack."  Collectivism?  Perhaps,  in  a  sense,  it 
was  that;  but  to  your  reviewer  it  looks  like  something  far 
different  from  implied  ownership  or  control  of  the 
materials  and  means  of  production.  It  looks  much  more 
like  the  creation  of  a  huge  block  of  new  debt,  an  out 
and  out  Price  System  tactic  on  a  grand  scale.  It  makes 
one  wonder  whether  1942  and  1943  will  find  an  R.F.C. 
big  enough  to  mend  cracks  that  are  larger  than  the 
adjoining  substance. 

As  a  part  of  the  New  Deal  "collectivism,"  the  author 
discusses  the  relief  situation  and  related  matters — the 
20  million  Americans  depending  on  relief,  the  $4,000,- 
000,000  "to  transform  the  dole  into  work  relief  .  .  . 
for  those  who  are  still  employable,"  the  billion  pounds 
of  food  distributed  by  the  F.S.RC.  And  then  comes 
this  significant  little  item: 

"One  trade  association  protested  violently  against  the 
Government  production  of  mattresses.  While  its  business 
was  not  immediately  harmed — because  if  the  unem- 
ployed had  not  made  the  mattresses  they  would  have 
slept  on  boards — the  association  indignantly  pointed  out 
that  real  cotton  was  going  into  these  mattresses,  which 
would  therefore  last  twenty  years.  The  trade  normally 
uses-linters,  which  give  a  far  brisker  turnover.  Some 
day,  these  long-lived  mattresses  would  take  profit  away 
from  private  enterprise.  One  does  not  know  whether 
to  laugh  or  cry." 

To  laugh  or  cry  are  not  the  only  alternatives,  of 
course.  Something  whispers  that  this  trade  association 
may  not  be  worrying  so  much  about  profits  twenty 
years  from  now.  But  in  the  meantime,  as  Mr.  Chase 
declares,  "We  need  more  goods,  but  powerful  pressure 
groups  prevent  us  from  using  idle  man-power  to  produce 
them.  So  the  relief  burden  and  the  debt  burden  mount. 
The  unemployed  are  literally  forbidden  to  pay  their 
own  way." 

As  for  recovery  of  private  business  as  a  solution, 
"When  business  picks  up,  new  machines  and  processes 
often  do  the  additional  work."  And  part-time  workers 
are  put  on  a  full  time  basis  to  round  out  the  traditional 
working  week,  while  the  unemployed  remain  unem- 
ployed. 

One  feels  burning  resentment  upon  running  across 
the  statement,  "The  State  has  underwritten  the  liveli- 
hood of  every  citizen  .  .  .  The  last  family  can  cat,  if 
not  too  proud  to  ask  for  relief." 

The  social  security  program  is  called  humble  in 
amount  but  important  in  principle;  and  then  the  author 
says,  "One  would  be  rash  to  hold  that  the  New  Deal 
will  carry  the  principle  through  to  its  logical  conclusion." 
Yes,  indeed,  for  it  is  utterly  impossible  and  unreasonable 
to  provide  or  expect  to  provide  genuine  security  under 
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a  competitive  Price  System.  It  cannot  exist  under  the 
conditions  of  the  system.  One  might  as  well  hope  for 
security  on  the  field  of  battle. 

Dictatorship  and  Control 

After  outlining  briefly  the  advance  of  Governmental 
control  into  business  fields  in  a  dozen  foreign  countries, 
Mr.  Chase  says,  "Public  business  is  on  the  march  the 
world  around.  Who  shall  run  it?  Take  your  choice, 
gentlemen.  Dictators  leaning  to  the  left;  dictators  lean- 
ing to  the  right  .  .  ."  ct  cetera.  But  many  readers  will 
still  feel  that  dictators  are  only  for  Europe,  and  others 
will  say  that  a  committee  or  even  a  congress  may  act 
as  an  effective  dictator.  At  any  rate,  the  imminence  of 
dictatorship  in  a  collective  system  is  not  demonstrated 
by  the  author,  nor  is  the  imminence  of  a  dictatorship 
made  clear.  There  is  no  scare  here,  and  nothing  spec- 
tacular. The  system's  the  thing;  the  economic  pattern 
is  bigger  than  the  men  who  think  they  run  it. 

Apropos  of  this  question  of  dictatorship,  however, 
Stuart  Chase  goes  on  record  with  this  statement  (page 
280): 

"When  I  hold  economic  security  in  my  right  hand, 
and  balance  it  against  the  ballot  in  my  left,  I  would  ex- 
change all  the  political  democracy  ever  heard  of,  and 
all  the  constitutions,  and  all  the  founding  fathers,  for 
the  real  democracy  of  the  universal  right  to  be  born 
clean,  to  grow  strong,  and  not  to  be  crawling  on  one's 
belly  to  a  petty  tyrant  for  a  job.  I  would  suffer  an 
economic  dictatorship  to  secure  this  happy  state." 

But  he  immediately  turns  around  and  suggests  an 
"order  of  business'1  that  falls  right  in  line  with  the 
existing  program  which  "keeps  him  crawling."  It  J.S  a 
pathetic  program,  as  he  outlines  it;  there  would  be  no 
point  in  repeating  it  here.  Some  of  it,  like  the  estab- 
lishment of  sectional  wage  rate  differentials,  has  already 
been  proven  impossible  in  both  theory  and  practice. 

A  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  review  of  six  studies  of 
capitalist  decay  by  six  other  writers.  The  studies  selected 
include  some  of  the  weakest  ones  known.  In  summing 
them  up,  Mr.  Chase  throws  a  final  doubt  into  each  one. 
The  net  result  is  a  job  such  as  if  the  author  had  subtly 
set  out  to  sabotage  the  idea  that  the  Price  System  is 
dying.  There  is  a  wealth  of  factual  material  and  evi- 
dence available  on  this  subject,  but  the  studies  selected 
run  like  this: 

One  writer  thinks  he  has  a  "key  ratio"  to  indicate 
economic  balance,  and  the  ratio  now  indicates  a  bad 
situation.  But  the  figures  for  the  ratio  are  estimated,  if 
not  entirely  guesswork. 

Another  writer  says  that,  "In  the  system  as  a  Whole, 
the  optimum  rate  of  replacement  is  proportional  to  the 
square  root  of  the  rate  of  technical  invention  divided 
by  the  square  root  of  the  cost  of  machinery."    Enough. 

A  third  writer  points  out  that  "Business  is  on  the 
down-grade,  overhead  on  the  up-grade;  here  is  abun- 
dant evidence  of  shocking  management." 

A  fourth  writer  tackles  the  relationship  between  pro- 
duction and  debt,  but  his  higher  mathematics  are 
doubted  and  hence  his  fundamental  idea  is  clouded. 

The  fifth  writer  cannot  be  submerged  in  fog  because 
his  point  is  too  obviously  true  and  simple.   The  financial 


liquidity  of  the  Price  System  has  increased  in  waves 
ever  since  1880,  and  by  1930  was  around  40  per  cent, 
according  to  his  thesis.  Then,  as  Stuart  Chase  describes 
it,  "In  the  depression  of  1942,  with  liquidity  at  50  per 
cent,  we  may  face  the  plain  fact  that  no  financial  struc- 
ture, no  matter  how  attentively  nursed  by  a  solicitous 
government,  can  stand  the  simultaneous  presentation  of 
so  many  liquid  claims.  The  banks  must  snap,  the  in- 
surance companies  crack  wide  open,  the  stock  markets 
close  their  doors." 

The  sixth  writer  also  forces  through  the  mist  a  warn- 
ing signal  that  cannot  go  unheard,  though  the  rocks 
themselves  appear  to  be  unavoidable.  It  is  the  relation 
of  prices  to  production,  and  of  Big  Business  to  prices. 
The  inference  is  clear  that,  as  long  as  Big  Business  con- 
trols its  own  prices,  it  is  faced  with  an  eventual  break 
down  of  the  whole  system,  including  itself.  (This  point 
is  amply  demonstrated  in  the  original  study  by  Gardner 
C.  Means,  in  Senate  Document  13,  74th  Congress.) 

Production  for  Use 

There  is  an  answer  in  this  book  to  those  who  declare 
that  production  for  profit  is  the  same  as  production  for 
use.  Certain  people  assert  that  nothing  has  ever  been 
produced  for  a  profit  that  was  not  produced  for  use, 
and  that  ipso  facto  the  two  principles  are  identical.  But 
they  deliberately  and  maliciously  ignore  the  obvious 
fact  that  vast  quantities  of  useful  goods  have  failed  to  be 
produced  because  no  profit  could  be  foreseen  in  their 
production.  Useful  goods  are  often  withheld  from  pro- 
duction to  restrict  the  supply,  thus  forcing  up  prices 
and  profits.  If  profits  were  not  the  objective,  would 
these  needed  useful  goods  be  withheld?  Obviously  not. 
Again  we  quote,  the  italic  is  ours: 

"As  a  result  of  the  depression  to  date,  100  billion 
man-hours  of  work  have  been  lost  through  unemploy- 
ment (an  average  of  10  million  persons  for  five  years,  at 
2,000  hours  a  year) ,  and  t/oods  and  services zuorth  from 
150  to  200  billions  of  dollars  have  not  been  produced, 
although  the  equipment  was  in  place  to  produce  them." 

The  equipment  was  there,  the  men  were  at  hand, 
the  wives  and  children  were  waiting  in  distress,  the 
materials  were  available,  the  unmade  goods  were  needed; 
but  for  years  this  potential  mechanism  for  the  fulfill- 
ment of  human  needs  was  stalled  by  the  refusal  to  pro- 
duce for  use  and  not  for  profit.  And  that  is  the  situ- 
ation today. 

Mr.  Chase  goes  on  to  say,  "It  would  require,  one 
suspects,  quite  an  effort  on  the  part  of  a  public  admin- 
istration, charged  with  the  performance  of  the  economy 
as  a  whole,  however  green  and  inexperienced,  to  better 
this  record  of  gross  inefficiency."  In  other  words,  one 
could  hardly  do  a  worse  job  if  he  tried. 

In  closing,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  summarize  some 
of  Mr.  Chase's  points  as  to  the  value  of  public  control 
of   the   economy: 

1.  Public  administration  in  the  national  branch  is 
forced  to  consider  the  economy  as  a  whole,  and  thus  has 
extraordinary  opportunities  for  the  elimination  of  waste. 

2.  Public  administration  can  work  on  a  balanced  load 
without  the  excessive  seasonal  and  cyclical  speed-ups  and 
shut-downs. 

3.  Public  administration  can  give  security  and  tenure, 
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adequate  standards  oi  living,  and  selective  appointment 

to  its.  personnel. 

4.  Public  administration  can  work  on  a  lower  obso- 
lescence  rate. 

5.  Public    administration    can    give    purpose    and    in 
t crest  in  work. 

One  more  line  from  Stuart  Chase's  closing  pages, 
with  the  prayer  that  he  will  forgive»me  for  quoting  only 
those  passages  from  his  book,  "Government  in  Busi- 
ness, "  which  I  felt  would  be  of  particular  interest  to 
readers  of  "Technocracy": 
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"Somewhere  must  he  a  pattern,  a  shape,  a  trend, 
which  men  can  take  hold  of,  build  policy  around,  and 
so  check  this  insane  slide  into  the  abyss." 

Yes,  somewhere,  Mr.  Chase,  somewhere  there  must 
be  a  pattern.  .  .  .  But  you  haven't  found  it  anywhere 
in  the  maze  of  Price  System  tactics  which  you  debate  at 
such  wearying  length.  Nor  has  any  economist  found  it 
in  a  Price  System.  It  isn't  there.. 

But  the  pattern  exists.  Even  now  it  is  ready,  waiting 
for  men  to  take  hold. 


What  is  Abundance? 

By  William  Knight 


THE  Brookings  Institute  and  other  such  organiza- 
tions endowed  by  the  Price;  System  recently  have 
tried  to  tell  us  with  their  statistical  data  and  in- 
vestigations that  the  excess  capacity  of  our  production 
equipment  is  so  limited  that,  even  if  rent  and  profit 
were  eliminated  entirely,  and  our  equipment  worked  at 
its  full  load  capacity,  Technocracy  could  never  come 
near  to  supplying  the  twenty  thousand  dollar  income  in 
goods  and  services  that  it  claims  can  be  provided  for 
every  adult  on  the  North  American  Continent  under  a 
non'price  system..  And  even  if  this  could  be  done  by 
an  enormous  increase  of  our  present  producing  mech- 
anisms— it  is  claimed  by  them — our  supply  of  raw  mater- 
ials would  be  utterly  inadequate  to  the  enormous  de- 
mand required  in  order  to  make  possible  such  a  standard 
of  living  on  such  a  large  scale. 

In  answer,  Technocracy  states  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  raise  the  present  standard  of  living  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  North  American  Continent  to  a  very 
considerable  extent  without  changing  quite  radically  (lie 
present  plan  of  operation  of  our  social  mechanism. 

Our  contention  is  that  our  social  mechanism  was  con 
ceived  and  developed  in  an  era  of  scarcity  in  which  the 
human  body  was  the  main  engine  of  production.  No 
matter  how  inefficient  were  our  methods  of  operation 
from  the  dawn  of  history  to  the  middle  of  the  19th 
Century,  vOicn  we  first  started  using  the  energy  ot  steam 
in  industrial  production,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  waste  any  appreciable  amount  of  our  natural  re- 
sources as  long  as  the  only  engines  of  production  were 
the  human  beings,  a  few  domesticated  animals,  and  some 
crude  wind-mills  and  water-wheels. 

Now  after  the  practical  development  of  the  steam  en- 
gine and  the  subsequent  discovery  and  development  of 
the  gas  engine  and  electrical  generator,  we  have  built 
such  a  tremendous  collection  of  engines  of  every  des 
cription  that,  if  we  should  put  them  all  to  work  con- 
tinuously, it  would  be  physically  impossible  to  keep 
them  all  in  operation — first,  because  we  do  not  possess 
the  unlimited  supply  of  energy  and  raw  materials  needed 
for  such  operation,  and  second,  because  we  would  be 


flooded  with  such  a  tremendous  volume  of  goods  that 
we  would  not  know  what  to  do  with  them. 

Physical  Cost 

But  under  a  Technocracy,  the  one  billion  horsepower 
of  prime  movers  installed  today  would  not  all  be  put  to 
work.  It  would  be  reduced  to  a  mere  fraction,  and  this 
fraction  kept  operating  twenty-four  hours  per  day  as 
any  efficiently  built  and  efficiently  run  mechanism  is  in- 
tended to  be  operated.  Today,  mechanisms  are  built 
and  operated  under  the  controlling  limit<1tions  of  the 
Price  System.  The  usefulness  of  the  product  and  the 
efficiency  of  the  construction  and  operation  of  the  pro- 
duction mechanism  are  only  incidental  to  the  main  pur- 
pose of  production,  which  is  the  creation  of  profits  and 
the  preservation  of  the  Price  System.  Abolishing  the 
Price  System  w'ill  involve  as  a  natural  and  unavoidable 
consequence  not  only  the  elimination  of  profit,  but,  mosi 
important  of  all,  a  shift  of  emphasis  from  the  nionctary 
to  the  physical  cost  of  production  and  distribution. 

When  we  consider  the  tremendous  amounts  of  coal 
and  oil,  iron  and  copper,  lumber  and  other  non-re- 
placeable natural  resources  that  have  been  wantonly 
wasted  in  this  country  during  the  last  one  hundred  years 
- — particularly  the  last  fifty  years — and  when  we  com- 
pare this  tremendous  waste  with  the  total  amount  of 
comfort  and  leisure  that  has  been  added  to  our  lives  by 
the  industrial  mechanism  which  allowed  the  waste,  we 
must  be  amazed  at  the  small  results  achieved  at  the  cost 
of  the  irreparable  loss  of  our  natural  resources. 

When  it  is  contended  by  some  critics  of  Technocracy 
that  it  would  be  physically  impossible,  with  our  present 
industrial  and  agricultural  equipment  and  with  the  nat- 
ural resources  available  in  the  North  American  Conti- 
nent, to  produce  the  volume  of  services  and  goods  that 
Technocracy  claims  can  be  given  to  every  human  being 
in  this  area,  the  error  that  they  make,  if  they  honestly 
believe  what  they  say — and  many  of  them  are  not 
honest,  because  they  know  better — is  due  to  their  ability 
to  conceive  of  production  and  distribution  only  in  term- 
of  the  present  inefficient  and  wasteful  operation  of  the 
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Price  System.  They  are  either  incapable  of  facing  or  un- 
willing to  face  the  technical  and  social  implications  of 
the  elimination  of  the  Price  System  and  the  tremendous 
effect  such  a  momentous  step  would  have  on  the  in- 
dustrial  and  agricultural  set-up  of  the  North  American 
Continent. 

Examples  of  Waste 

Let  us  consider  a  few  examples  in  order  to  make 
perfectly  clear  what  we  mean.  We  are  building  today 
automobiles  that  after  running  fifty  or  sixty  thousand 
miles  must  be  scrapped1 — and  are  intended  to  be  scrapped 
— in  order  to  provide  a  continuous  replacement  market 
for  new  automobiles.  The  same,  is  true  of  textile  prod- 
ucts, of  shoes,  clothing,  and  hundreds  of  articles  of 
everyday  use  that  must  be  and  are  manufactured  of  in- 
ferior quality  in  order  to  keep  our  production  plants 
running,  our  transportation  system  alive,  and  our  dis- 
tributing system  busy.  From  a  technological  standpoint 
there  is  no  excuse  whatever  for  such  wasteful  opera- 
tion of  our  industrial  mechanism.  We  have  the  techno- 
logical knowledge  and  the  materials  needed  for  produ- 
cing automobiles,  shirts,  shoes,  clothes,  and  what  not, 
that  will  last  from  five  to  ten  times  the  present  life  of 
these  things,  and  the  same  machinery  that  is  used  today 
for  the  manufacture  of  inferior  products  could  be  used 
for  the  production  of  superior  ones,  thus  saving  ma- 
terials, energy,  and  human  effort. 

There  is  no  need  for  us  to  operate  our  present  total 
mileage  of  railroads.  We  would  transport  one-tenth  of 
our  freight  if  we  could  manufacture  goods  which  would 
last  ten  times  longer;  and  we  could  greatly  reduce  all 
railroad  equipment  by  using  only  the  most  up-to-date 
types  now  available,  if  we  were  not  hampered  by  Price 
System  considerations  that  have  no  relation  whatsoever 
to  the  physical  operation  of  our  social  mechanism. 

There  would  be  no  need  of  equipping  and  operating 
1,500,000  retail  stores  in  this  country  if  we  were  not 
operating  and  distributing  under  a  Price  System. 

All  the  delivery  wagons,  automobiles,  telephones,  ad- 
ding machines,  typewriters,  and  cash  registers  that  we 
are  building,  transporting,  and  servicing  today  for  our 
wholesalers,  retailers,  advertising  agents,  brokers,  bank- 
ers, insurance  agents,  and  hundreds  of  others  would  be 
reduced  to  a  small  fraction  of  the  present  number. 

We  have  26,000,000  automobiles  nominally  in  opera- 
tion today;  however,  the  average  use  that  we  make  of 
them  is  only  360  hours  per  year.  This  means  that  they 
are  on  the  roads  and  running  an  average  of  only  one 
hour  per  day.  If  today  we  were  operating  our  cars  at 
only  a  50%  load  factor,  they  would  be  running  twelve 
hours  per  day  and  we  could  have  with  not  more  than 
two  and  a  half  million  cars  the  same  use  that  we  have 
today  with  twenty-six  million. 

In  New  York  City,  there  are  50,000  establishments 
catering  to  the  distribution  of  food  products  to  the 
city  population,  and  they  employ  under  normal  condi- 
tions (1929)  nearly  200,000  people.  Of  the  50,000  es- 
tablishments, 9,000  are  butcher  stores  and  14,000  grocery 
stores.  It  is  estimated  by  Technocracy  that  the  current, 
volume  of  food  stuff  distributed  by  the  50,000  estab- 
lishments to  the  population  of  7,000,000  in  the  metro- 


politan area  could  be  efficiently  handled  by  250  primary 
and  2,000  secondary  depots,  employing  a  total  of  18,000 
people,  and  operating  on  a  24-hour  basis;  and  this  es- 
timate allows  an  overload  factor  of  40%  without  re- 
quiring an  increase  in  personnel.  The  physical  cost  of 
the  distribution  would  be  the  same  whether  these  50,000 
establishments  were  collectively  owned  or  privately 
owned.  The  only  significant  fact  is  that  the  distribution 
of  the  food1  is  inefficiently  done,  and  the  only  way  to 
lower  the  physical  cost  of  distribution  is  to  change  from 
an  inefficient  method  to  an  efficient  one. 

And  so  it  goes,  in  every  branch  of  Price  System  pro- 
duction and  distribution. 

In  order  to  understand  what  Technocracy  means 
when  it  says  that  every  adult  on  the  North  American 
Continent  can  have  a  standard  of  living  comparable  to 
that  given  by  a  present  day  income  of  $20,000,  we  must 
get  rid  of  a  lot  of  wasteful  Price  System  concepts,  and 
give  up  some  standards  of  living  that  were  endemic  to 
the  operation  of  aj  Price  System  civilisation  but  can  not 
possibly  be  retained  in  the  energy  civilization  visualircd 
by  Technocracy. 

If  our  conception  of  a  high  standard  of  living  for  all 
consists  of  a  two-car  garage  and  a  chicken  in  every  pot, 
while  preserving  our  present  inefficient  way  of  using 
motor  cars  and  of  conveying  the  chickens  from  the  farm 
to  the  pot,  neither  Technocracy  nor  Democracy,  nor  any 
other  form  of  civil  control,  can  perform  the  miracle  for 
us.  There  is  not  room  enough  for  ourselves  and  the 
cars  to  move  around  this  country,  and  there  would  be 
nobody  to  fetch  and  carry  the  chickens  for  us,  if  we  all 
had  a  $20,000  income  to  spend  under  the  present  set-up. 

This  is  not  our  conception  of  the-  abundance  of  to- 
morrow. Technocracy  does  not  propose  to  transform 
the  social  life  on  the  North  American  Continent  and 
make  it  look  like  a  huge  Coney  Island  on  a  Monday 
morning,  with  the  inevitable  accumulation  of  trash  and 
rubbish  incidental  to  the  abundant  life  of  the  previous 
Sunday. 
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Debts    and    Politics 

Dr.  H.  E.  Hoagland,  member  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank,  Washington,  states:  "By  the  time  the 
corporation  (HOLC)  has  used  the  resources  already 
provided  by  the  present  Congress,  it  will  have  in  its 
portfolios  a  greater  volume  of  urban  home  mortgages 
than  all  of  the  building  and  loan  associations  of  the 
country  combined;  a  greater  volume  than  all  of  the 
banks  in  the  country  combined,  including  savings  and 
commercial  banks;  and  a  volume  more  than  five  times  as 
great  as  all  of  the  life  insurance  companies  combined." 


The  American  investor  demanding  greater  safety  for 
his  investments  finds  himself  crowding  more  and  more 
under  the  political  wing  of  his  Government  whether  he 
particularly  wants  to  or  not.  When  private  corporate 
enterprise  finds  itself  unable  to  create  debt  in  huge  vol- 
umes, its  Government  of,  for  and  by  the  people  must 
take  over  that  function  for  it. 
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Glimpses    of    Technocracy 
at    California    Pacific 
Exposition 

By    Ely    Z.    Wonkin 

A  GROUP  of  Technocrats  are  gathered  at  the 
English  Village  in  front  of  the  Falstaff  Tavern. 
A  few  of  them  are  getting  impatient  and — hun- 
gry. Chief  Howard  Scott  has  been  kidnapped  hy  the 
newshawks  and  is  late  in  arriving.  But  at  last  he  is  here. 
Tables  are  all  set. 

A  perfect  background  for  an  old  English  court.  High 
overhead  tower  eucalyptus  and  Douglas  fir  trees.  Dusk 
is  setting  in.  Flickering  tallow  candles  are  brought  in 
by  attendants. 

Queen  Elizabeth  is  to  be  hostess  to  the  Chief.  Soon 
the  trumpets  announcing  her  arrival  are  heard.  Her 
Majesty  comes  swaggering  in,  mid  her  knights  and 
guards,  and  occupies  the  table  in  the  center.  She  and 
her  retinue  do  their  best  to  amuse  the  Heap  Big  Chief 
of  the  "Techno  Tribe"  and  his  several  dozen  Braves 
from  the  "rough  and  uncultured  Americas,"  and  a 
"medieval"  time  is  had  by  all. 

After  dinner  we  take  a  stroll  through  the  main  ex- 
hibits, where  the  Chief  pauses  to  explain  at  certain  sig- 
nificant points.  We  finally  arrive  at  the  Ford  Bowl. 

Here  Howard  Scott  is  sprung  on  what  no  doubt  will 
be  the  most  unsuspecting  audience  of  his  entire  speaking 
tour. 

After  his  speech,  an  elderly  couple  come  up  the  aisle. 
"My,  my,  but  the  man  was  sarcastic,"  remarks  the  old 
lady. 

"Not  half  as  sarcastic  as  he  ought  to  be,"  grumbles 
the  old  man. 

"Oh,  you  men  are  all  alike,"  she  sweetly  rebuffs  him. 

An  irate  looking  gentleman,  stocky,  and  of  uncertain 
age,  comes  panting  up  the  stairs.  I  offer  him  some  of 
the  free  literature  we  are  distributing. 

"What  do  you  fellows  take  me  for?"  he  growls  at 
me.  "Did  I  come  all  the  way  down  here  to  get  in- 
sulted,  to   be   called    a    moron,    an    idiot,    and    a — a — 

"Sucker?"  I  quickly  come  to  his  assistance. 

"Yes!    That  man  is  downright  impudent — ." 

No  Back  Slapping 

"Now  look  here,"  I  interrupt  him,  " — let's  look  at 
this  calmly  and  reasonably.  Howard  Scott  calls  you  a 
sucker  because  he  wants  to  make  a  better  and  more 
intelligent  American  out  of  you.  Not  like  the  politic- 
ians, who  pat  you  on  the  back,  tell  you  what  a  great 
guy  you  are,  and  who  all  the  time  go  on  making  a 
sucker  out  of  you." 

"There  is  something  to  what  you  say,"  he  gingerly 
admits,  "but  I  came  here  expecting  to  learn  something." 
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"Well,  you  have  learned  something,  haven't  you'" 

The  man  looks  savagely  at  me  for  a  moment  but 
relaxes  instantly.  "Oh,  that,"  he  smiles.  "I  knew  that 
a  long  time,  but  one  hates  to  be  reminded  of  it."  By 
now  the  man  is  all  smiles  and  takes  the  several  pieces 
of  literature  that  I  offered  him.  He  looks— to  me  —ten 
years  younger  than  what  I  first  judged  him  to  be. 

Now  a  very  pleasing  feminine  eyeful  is  coming  up  tin- 
aisle. 

"Won't  you  read  this?    It  tells  you     ," 

"I  know,"  she  interrupts,  " — it  tells  you  all  about 
how  bad  and  rotten  this  system  is;  but  you  don't  tell 
us  what  you  are  going  to  do." 

"Very  sorry,  but  I'm  afraid  you  are  in  the  wrong 
Bowl.  We  promise  nothing.  If  you  want  promises  and 
hooey,  the  politicians  will  give  you  that,  lots  of  it.  But 
look  here,  you  are  pretty,  young,  and  healthy.  In  your 
place  I'd  be  ashamed  to  expect  someone  to  do  everythin  • 
for  me.  Why  don't  you  come  down  to  our  headquarter^ 
and  see  what  you  can  do  for  yourself?" 

"I  get  you — treat  'em  rough  and  tell  'em  nothing  " 

"No,  no!"   I  object.  "You'll  know  everything  in  time." 

"O.  K.,  I'm  hooked." 

"That's  swell,"  I  say.  "Here's  the  address  and  the 
time." 
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Is  This  Social  Security? 

By  Frank  S.  Williams 


CAN    we    have    social    security    under    any    plan 
which  makes  no  provision  for  more  than  20,000,- 
000  of  our  working  population'.' 
The  following  are  some  of  the  people  who  have  been 
eft  out  of  the  New  Deal  plan  for  "Social  Security": 
All  farmers 
All  farm  help 

All  Governmental  employees 
(Federal,  state,  and   local) 
Public  school  teachers 
Nurses  and  social  workers 
All  domestic  servants  in  private  home- 
Employees  of  small  retail  stores 

(Where  less  than  eight  arc  employed) 
Employees  of  small  offices 

(Where  less  than  eight  are  employed) 
All  self-employed  individuals: 
Doctors,  lawyers,  engineers,  etc. 
Carpenters,  mechanics,  plumbers,  etc. 
Retail  dealers  and  proprietors 
Real  estate  and  insurance  agents 
Salesmen  and  canvassers 
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The  Parade  Is  On 

By  Howard  Scott 

Director-in-Chief,  Technocracy,  Inc. 


Twenty  millions  are  on  the  rolls; 
Forty  millions  soon  go  to  the  polls, 
.  Iinl  we  citizens  will  pass  the  hat 
.  hid  pay,  pay.  pay ! 

(^ With  apologies  to  Kipling) 

ONE  hundred  and  fifty-seven  years  ago  George 
Washington  freed  the  thirteen  colonies  from  the 
tyranny   of   taxation    without    representation. 

Seventy-one  years  ago  Abraham  Lincoln  saved  the 
Union,  emancipated  the  slaves  and  made  United  States 
safe   for  corporate  business. 

Eighteen  years  ago  Woodrow  Wilson  made  the  world 
safe  for  democracy;  collected  the  foreign  debts  owed  our 
corporate  enterprise;  opened  the  way  for  installment 
buying  at  home;  and  established  the  United  States  as 
the  creditor  nation  of  the  world. 

Three  years  ago.  in  March,  1933,  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt — the  great  philanthropist — began  the  Demo- 
cratic New  Deal  with  the  bestowal  of  the  public  wealth 
of  Federal  credit  for  the  salvation  of  corporate  enter- 
prise in  these  United  States. 

And  now,  in  1936,  big  business  and  little  business. 
Republicans  and  Democrats,  want  to  be  freed  from  the 
financial  salvation  of  the  New  Deal. 

The  beneficiary,  corporate  enterprise  of  the  United 
States,  has  been  so  well  benefited  by  the  policies  of  the 
Roosevelt  Administration  that  it  has  come  to  hate  and 
fear  its  governmental  benefactors.  This  fear  and  hatred 
is  indicative  of  that  fine  old  Italian  custom  that  it  desires 
even  to  murder  its  benefactor  because  it  wishes  to  be 
free  from  the  obligations  imposed  and  implied  by  Fed- 
eral benefaction.  Corporate  enterprise  of  these  United 
States  fears  not  only  that  these  benefactions  will  con- 
tinue but  also  that  they  cannot  stop  and,  therefore,  cor- 
porate enterprise  develops  the  rage  of  Caliban  upon 
looking  into  the  glass  for  the  first  time  and  seeing  itself. 

We  citizens  of  the  United  States  have  been  prone  to 
boast  in  the  past  that  the  good  old  U.  S.  A.  could  always 
do  anything   bigger  and  better   than   anyone   else. 

In  1917,  we  could  not  honestly  go  to  war  just  to 
collect  what  was  due  us  from  the  Allies.  Nothing  so 
mundane.  We  just  had  to  go  to  war  to  make  the  whole 
cock-eyed  world  safe  for  democracy.  And  when  we 
start  in  to  do  a  job  of  salvation,  we  excel  everybodv 
else  in  the  world  in  the  grand  old  American  fashion  of 
dishing  out  salvation  to  the  right  people.  Why  shouldn't 
we  be  philanthropic?  The  U.  S.  A.  is  the  greatest  and 
i  ichest  country  on  the  globe.  Since  March.  1933,  we 
have  created  over  17  billion  dollars  in  Federal  philan- 
thropy for  the  needy  of  these  United  States.  The  pros- 
pects for  the  coming  year  make  it  appear  that  we  will 
require  between  12  and  14  billions  more  of  national 
benefactions  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  deserving. 

The  year  1936  is  a  most  hopeful  one.  For  in  this 
vear  of  our  Lord  it  has  come  about  that  no  longer  will 


the  poor  be  with  us  always.     Private  philanthropy  used 

to  be  front-page  news  in  days  gone  by;  but  no  private 
philanthropist  ever  was  able  to  donate  billions.  The 
most  that  private  philanthropy  has  ever  been  able  to  do 
was  a  few  paltry  millions. 

The  days  of  private  philanthropy  have  passed  into  his- 
tory. We  are  now  in  the  heyday  of  the  greatest  philan- 
thropic enterprise  the  world  has  ever  known.  During 
the  war  we  coined  the  slogan,  "Give  till  it  hurts."  Back 
in  those  days,  the  meaning  of  the  slogan  never  really 
came  home  to  us.  Now,  in  L936,  we  are  beginning  to 
appreciate  for  the  first  time  the  real  significance  of 
giving.  Three  years  ago  the  nation  had  the  worst  case 
of  "gimme's"  in  our  national  history  and  now,  because 
we  have  given  until  it  hurts,  we  have  brought  forth  the 
prool    that    it    is    more    blessed    to   give   than    to    receive. 

Happiness  from  Material  Things 

These    United    States   have   today,   unfortunately,    12 

millions  unemployed  and  20  millions  on  relief.  These 
millions  of  Americans  lack  the  proper  spiritual  values 
for  a  true  perspective.  They  thought  that  they  could 
obtain  personal  happiness  and  security  through  the  ac- 
quisition of  material  things.  Little  did  they  realize  that 
under  the  Price  System  of  this  Continent  it  is  not  per- 
mitted for  such  numbers  to  be  given  economic  security 
and  material  well-being. 

In  an  ever-swelling  volume  they  are  now  voicing  then- 
disapproval  of  the  inadequate  sustenance  supplied  by 
relief.  Once  again  recipients  of  benefaction  are  protest- 
ing against  philanthropic  endeavors— to  the  extent  of 
over  5  billion  dollars  paid  out  by  the  New  Deal — made 
on   their  behalf. 

That's   gratitude. 

Every  corporation  in  the  United  States  is  on  the 
relief  rolls  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
and  the  Federal  Treasury.  During  the  same  period  of 
time  that  5  billion  dollars  was  paid  out  for  the  relief  of 
private  citizens,  over  8  billion  dollars  was  paid  out  for 
the  relief  of  corporate  enterprise.  Corporate  enterprise 
is  now  mad  and  is  becoming  vindictive  because  it  has 
been  given  so  much.  Corporate  enterprise  is  becoming 
Italian.      It  now  wants  to  rub  out  its  benefactors. 

Unto  him  that  hath  shall  be  given.  To  the  debt  struc- 
ture of  this  Price  System  there  has  been  given  17  billion 
dollars  of  new  debt.  And  from  those  who  have  not  shall 
be  taken  away.  From  the  improvident  and  undeserving 
unemployed  and  the  millions  on  relief  everything  has 
been  taken  away.  To  the  deserving  corporate  enterprise 
which  possesses  so  much,  everything  has  been  given. 
And  now,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  undeserving  un- 
employed are  joined  by  the  deserving  corporations  for 
the  first  time  in  human  history  in  resenting  together 
the  bestowal  of  philanthropic  benefactions  from  our  gov- 
ernment of  these  United   States. 
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That's  more  gratitude. 

For  thousands  of  years  human  beings  have  been  incul- 
cated with  the  theory  that  philanthropy  and  charity  were 
necessary  attributes  for  a  heavenly  existence  on  this 
earth.  And  lo  and  heboid!  we  find  that  both  those  who 
have  and  those  who  have  not  in  these  United  States 
today  are  biting  the  hands  that  feed  them. 

The  New  Deal  unbalanced  the  Federal  budget  for  the 
purpose  of  saving  our  banks,  insurance  companies,  rail- 
roads and  other  corporations.  The  Government  of  these 
United  States  has  loaned  money  to  banks  and  other 
corporations  and  has  given  money  to  the  undeserving 
poor.  It  has  unfrozen  the  frozen  assets  of  our  financial 
corporations  and,  in  unfreezing  the  corporate  assets,  it 
has  done  the  great  charitable  act  of  making  the  assets 
of  all  corporations  more  liquid — proving  once  again  that 
charity  in  small,  individual  doses  is  conducive  to  individ- 
ual uplift;  but,  when  it  is  done  on  a  mass  production 
basis  by  one's  government,  it  destroys  forever  the  uplift 
characteristics  of  individual  charity. 

The  old  order  changeth. 

Two  Processes  for  Ruin 

The  Government  of  these  United  States,  by  subsidy, 
loans,  crop  control,  has  raised  the  wholesale  price  index 
from  the  low  of  52  in  1932  and  has  stabilized  it  at 
approximately  80  throughout  the  past  year.  Practically 
no  endeavor  will  be  made  to  increase  this  price  level ; 
in  fact,  all  measures  will  be  taken  to  maintain  the  price 
level  at  its  present  stabilization.  But,  with  increased 
price  stabilization  and  with  Government  charity  to  cor- 
porations, corporate  enterprise  in  these  United  States  is 
now  entering  a  period  unique  in  the  history  of  corporate 
enterprise  of  these  United  States  ;  being  on  the  Govern- 
ment relief  rolls,  it  is  now  enabled  by  the  Government 
dole  to  make  more  profits  with  less  inventories  and  less 
turn-overs  than  ever  heretofore.  This  situation,  which 
provided  them  with  higher  interest  and  dividend  pay- 
ments and  which  so  over- joyed  the  stockholders  and 
operators  of  corporate  enterprise  in  1934  and  1935,  is 
now  held  in  some  trepidation  and  dismay. 

The  ever-increasing  liquidity  of  funds  of  our  financial 
institutions  is  continuously  forcing  a  decline  in  the  cur- 
rent interest  rates.  Our  banks  have  so  much  in  liquid 
funds  that  they  are  now  able  to  make  large  bank  loans 
to  our  larger  corporations  for  the  sole  purpose  of  re- 
tiring high-interest  rate  bond  issues  of  those  corporations 
at  half  or  less  than  half  the  current  fixed  charges  of  their 
interest-bearing  securities. 

This  process  enables  the  large  corporation  to  go  com- 
pletely out  of  debt  in  a  short  period  of  time.  At  the 
same  time  that  it  can  cut  its  fixed  charges  in  half,  the 
corporation  is  also  able  to  borrow,  from  the  RFC — for 
2}/2  per  cent  interest — 80%  of  the  cost  of  installing  any 
new  equipment  by  any  corporation  so  approved  by  the 
RFC.  The  RFC  loans  for  new  equipment  are  being 
encouraged  as  necessary  Government  finance  for  the 
stimulation  of  our  capital  goods  industries.  The  com- 
bination of  the  two  above  processes  enables  our  larger 
corporations  both  to  reduce  their  financial  fixed  charges 
and  to  install  more  efficient  equipment  which  will  reduce 
their  physical  cost  from  25  to  50  per  cent. 

This  means  temporarily  considerable  stimulation  of  the 
capital  goods  industries — especially,  the  machine  tool  in- 
dustry— both    by    direct    Government    priming    and    by 


stimulation  due  to  war  orders.  The  net  results  will  be 
lower  producing  costs  for  all  corporations  taking  advan- 
tage of  these  processes  ;  less  annual  fixed  charges ;  and 
the  wiping  out  of  negotiable  debt  claims  such  as  bonds 
and  investment  certificates — resulting  in  increased  bank 
liquidity,  decreased  investment  sources,  and  a  lesser  num- 
ber of  negotiable  instruments  of  debt. 

This  is  glorious  for  corporate  business.  It  means  in 
simple  terms  that  the  continuation  of  Federal  philan- 
thropy for  a  few  more  years  will  put  all  large  corpora- 
tions out  of  debt;  will  make  all  banks  more  liquid;  will 
increase  the  amount  of  Government  debt  held  by  all 
financial  institutions  ;  will  make  bankers'  signatory  money 
even  cheaper  in  lowering  the  interest  rates  still  further ; 
will  increase  the  replacement  of  inefficient  and  obsoles- 
cent equipment  with  more  efficient  high-speed  machin- 
ery ;  will  reduce  the  physical  costs  of  operation  still 
further ;  will  increase  the  total  consumption  of  extra- 
neous energy  in  excess  of  100  billion  kilowatt  hours  per 
annum — thereby  resulting  in  a  consequent  reduction  in 
the  total  man  hours  consumed  in  all  operations. 

These  processes  will  eventually  reduce  employment ; 
will  decrease  purchasing  power ;  will  increase  Govern- 
ment debt  and  will  raise  our  taxes  to  the  point  where  we 
Americans  will  really  be  compelled  to  contribute  to  the 
salvation  of  the  Price  System. 

There  will  be  further  inflationary  increases  in  the 
speculative  financial  markets  as  these  processes  continue. 
Educational  and  public  philanthropic  institutions  depend- 
ing for  their  operations  on  the  financial  returns  from 
fixed  interest-bearing  securities  will  be  faced  with  the 
retirement  of  the  high-interest  bearing  securities  held  by 
them,  with  a  consequent  reduction  of  their  annual  income 
to  less  than  one-half  of  the  present — with  an  out,  if  they 
can  possibly  switch  a  portion  of  their  funds  into  high- 
return  equities. 

All  of  this,  of  course,  enables  the  Government  to  un- 
balance its  budget  further  in  that,  as  the  interest  rate 
declines  still  further  and  money  becomes  even  more 
liquid,  the  Federal  Government  of  these  United  States 
will  become  dc  facto  as  well  as  nominally  the  sole  bor- 
rower and  the  sole  lender.  The  more  that  Federal- 
created  currency  or  debt  is  supplied  to  make  up  the  de- 
ficiency of  private  corporate  enterprise,  the  more  pathetic 
will  become  the  position  of  our  financial  institutions. 
The  more  that  Federal-created  currency  is  supplied  to 
sustain  the  debt  structure,  the  more  it  supplants  the  sig- 
natory currency  of  private  bankers.  This  leads,  as  is 
already  evident  in  our  Federal  Deposit  Corporation,  to 
the  Federal  guarantee  of  all  bank  deposits. 

As  the  Government  becomes  the  sole  borrower  and 
sole  lender,  it  will  become,  therefore,  the  sole  creator  of 
debt.  The  only  avenues  left  open  for  the  investment  of 
the  liquid  funds  of  our  private  institutions  will  be  the 
debt  claims  created  by  our  Government.  As  the  invest- 
ment of  bank  funds  in  Government  securities  rises,  the 
probable  life  expectancy  of  banks  as  private  institutions 
declines. 

A  Diet  of  Golden  Eggs 

The  old  adage  familiar  to  all  of  us  was,  "Don't  kill 
the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg."  Now  the  Govern- 
ment goose  is  laying  so  many  golden  eggs  that  it  is  going 
to  eliminate  all  the  recipients,  who  have  all  the  symptoms 
of  dving  from  allergic  poisoning. 
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And  yet  it  is  to  laugh. 

Self-preservation  is  supposed  to  be  the  firsl  law  of  na- 
ture Those  individual  interests  of  corporate  enterprise 
who  arc  most  avid  in  demonstrating  the  "instinct"  of 
self-preservation  are  the  very  ones  who  arc  accelerating 
the  annihilation  of  all  corporate  enterprise.  We  refer 
here  spccilicallv  to  die  Frazer-Lemke  Bill — a  unique  pro- 
posal tn  unburden  the  life  insurance,  mortgage  and  finan- 
cial institutions  of  billions  of  dollars  of  farm  mortgages 
and  to  pay  off  to  the  financial  institutions  the  face  value 
of  the  mortgages  plus  accrued  interest,  in  3  billion  dol- 
lars of  new   Federal  currency. 

True,  it  would  reduce  the  fanners'  interest  payment 
one-half,  but  it  would  leave  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment the  holder  of  all  farm  mortgages  and  the  financial 
institutions  in  possession  of  3  billion  dollars'  worth  of 
new  Federal  currency.  This  measure  and  other  like 
measures  are  being  vociferously  advocated  as  a  salvation 
of  our  farm  problem  by  the  Romulus  and  Remus  of 
American  Fascism — the  Libert}'  League  and  National 
Union  for  Social  Justice.  The  desire  of  the  financial  in- 
stitutions to  get  rid  of  their  dubious  farm  mortgages  is 
an  instinct  of  financial  preservation.  The  more  they  get 
rid  '>\  them,  however,  the  sooner  their  instinct  will  be 
worthless. 

And  so  the  parade  is  on. 

Technocracy  Refuses  to  Clown 

Across  our  American  stage  comes  the  Republican  con- 
tingent crying  out  in  their  senility  for  a  national  coalition 
of  the  Bourbons  of  both  schools;  followed  by  the  New 
Deal  circus  kept  in  line  by  Mr.  Farley's  party  stalwarts. 
Next  in  line,  the  new  bandwagon  of  the  Townsend  Old 
Age  Revolving  Pension  Plan  and  the  steam  caliope  of 
the  National  Union  for  Social  Justice  leading  the  Liberty 
1  .cague  on  to  more  puissant  endeavors — with  the  foreign 
contingent  of  the  Socialists  and  Communists  bringing  up 
the  rear. 

By  June  of  this  year,  the  parade  will  be  in  full  swing, 
and  this  Continent  will  witness  the  greatest  ballyhoo 
campaign  of  all  time.  More  millions  will  be  spent  in  this 
national  election  than  in  any  previous  three.  A  stupen- 
dous effort  will  be  put  forward  in  the  pulpit  and  in  the 
press  and  on  the  screen  and  over  the  air  to  try  to  make 
the  public  of  the  United  States  believe  that  an  issue  is 
being  decided.  True,  it  is  going  to  be  harder  work  than 
in  any  previous  election.  But,  nevertheless,  the  political 
racket  and  its  backers  will  be  able  to  create  sufficient 
heat  with  the  use  of  both  Government  money  and  private 
money  to  create  the  public  illusion  that  there  is  a  na- 
tional conflagration.  The  prosperity  boys  of  all  parties 
will  do  their  best  to  put  on  a  show,  knowing  that  no 
matter  who  wins  the  philanthropy  of  Uncle  Sam  will  be 
continued  in  the  regular  way. 

Don't  look  for  Technocracy  in  the  big  parade.  You 
won't  find  it  there.  It  has  never  joined  any  parade  of 
incompetents  yet,  and  does  not  propose  to.  Technocracy, 
inc.  neither  indorses,  nor  supports  nor  runs  any  political 
candidates.  Let  the  philanthropists  maintain  an  army  of 
trained  political  fleas  to  irritate  the  public  into  casting 
their  ballots  to  fleece  themselves;  it  won't  be  profitable 
much  longer. 

Since  the  advent  of  Technocracy  as  a  front-page  event 
of  1932,  there  has  been  a  succession  of  movements  that 
have   used   the   Technocratic   analysis — in   part — as   the 


yeasl  for  fermenting  a  national  Froth  of  their  own  brands. 
First   were  the   Utopians,  then   the    Epic    Democrat-.,   the 

Share  the  Wealth,  is,   and   now    the   Townsend   advocates 

each  filched  a  little  of  the  Technocratic  yeasl  to  start 

a  brew  of  his  own;  all  advertising  that   their  brews  are 
as  potent  as  the  original. 

Me    who   creates   an    idea   does    SO    in    the    hope   that    it 
will  be  filched  because,  as  Victor   Hugo  said  in  those  iin 
mortal    words,    "More   powerful    than   armies    i-   an    idea 
whose  time  has  come." 

This  big  parade  that  is  on  is  a  parade  of  all  those  who 
promise  more  for  the  citizens  of  these  United  State- 
within  the  confines  of  this  Price  System.  Their  prom 
ises  are,  frankly,  national  misrepresentations  bom  of  the 
despair  of  fear.  We  wish  only  that  these  misrepresenta- 
tions were  sufficiently  intelligent  to  be  classed  as  a  na 
tional  conspiracy;  but  unfortunately  that  is  too  much  to 
be  hoped  for.  Our  creators  of  debt  are  still  afflicted  with 
moral  purpose  in  time  of  national  crisis  in  their  desire  to 
be  convinced  by  their  own  sincerity. 

And  so  we  Americans,  in  1936,  will  be  deluged  with 
more  varieties  of  sucker  bait  than  any  people  at  any  time. 
Technocracy,  Inc.,  has  remained  free  from  any  entan- 
gling alliances  with  any  of  the  embattled  organizations 
of  the  old  order.  It  views  with  equanimity,  and  many 
chuckles,  the  Continental  scene.     It  can  afford  to. 

In  1932,  Technocracy  was  given  world-wide  publicity 
by  the  institutions  of  the  Price  System  because  they  did 
not  know  what  it  was.  The  institutions  of  the  Price 
System  are  sadly  lacking  in  vision ;  but  they  are  very, 
very  smart.  So,  having  found  themselves  in  the  position 
of  the  unwitting  promulgators  of  Technocracy,  they 
stopped  its  promulgation ;  and  now,  not  knowing  what 
Technocracy  is,  they  suppress  it  for  the  same  reason  that 
they  propounded  it  in  1932  and  1933. 

And  furthermore,  in  their  desperation,  they  are  pro- 
pounding and  attacking  any  development  that  grows  into 
national  importance.  Technocracy,  Inc.,  is  deeply  grate- 
ful for  the  hullaballoo  that  is  created  over  each  and  every 
new  movement  because,  when  liberals  start  to  fight  with 
Bourbons  over  the  division  of  the  spoils  of  a  scarcity 
economy,  the  combined  result  of  their  collective  propa- 
ganda is  an  education  in  national  disillusionment. 

Technocracy,  Inc.,  has  stated  long  ago  that  it  would 
rather  be  recommended  by  its  enemies  than  damned  by 
its  friends.  As  the  political  and  economic  conditions  in 
this  country  and  on  this  Continent  become  more  pre- 
carious, the  position  of  Technocracv,  Inc.,  will  become 
more  strategic. 

Let's  Be  Charitable 

Technocracy,  Inc.,  has  pointed  out  several  vears  ago 
that  the  policies  of  the  New  Deal  were  a  natural  evo- 
lution in  a  liberal-political  administration  of  this  Price 
System ;  that,  as  between  the  beneficent  processes  of 
Federal  philanthropy  of  the  New  Deal  and  the  reaction- 
ary deflationism  of  the  Old  Deal.  Technocracy,  Inc., 
realizes  both  will  eventually  achieve  the  same  results. 
But  the  New  Deal,  due  to  the  anarchical  liberalism  of  its 
expedients,  will  make  the  transition  somewhat  longer, 
less  painful,  and  not  quite  so  acute.  Technocracy,  Inc., 
not  being  a  radical  organization,  has  no  desire  to  see  the 
national  or  continental  situation  precipitated  by  an  acute 
crisis,  jeopardizing  the  time  factor  in  the  educational 
disillusionment  of  our  public. 
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Technocracy,  Inc.,  has  no  sense  of  uplift.  It  has  never 
heen  out  to  do  others  good.  It  has  always  been  actuated 
from  the  standpoint  of  intelligent  self  interest.  But  even 
Technocracy  can  be  wrong.  We  recognize  today  that 
philanthropy,  when  conducted  in  the  magnitude  of  that 
of  the  Roosevelt-Farley  Administration,  is  the  height  of 
altruism.  We  are  therefore  convinced  by  the  facts  in 
the  case  that,  while  altruism  individually  is  a  total  loss, 
collectively  it  is  the  greatest  force  for  the  greatest  good 
for   the   greatest   number.      Tactically,   therefore,   Tech- 


nocracy, Inc.,  realizes  the  national  virtue  in  Federal 
philanthropy — the  more  you  give  the  worse  you  get. 
This  national  virtue  of  Federal  philanthropy  to  all  of 
those  on  relief,  both  corporations  and  citizens,  is  its  own 
reward  in  that  if  continued  long  enough  it  will  find  us 
all  good  for  nothing. 

Federal  philanthropy  is  the  least  painful  transition 
to  tomorrow's  New  America  of  Plenty.  Surely  it  is 
more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.  But  we  will  pay, 
pay,  pay. 


Diesel  Power  for  Your 
Automobile 

By  Paul  Brown  Corr 


ABOUT  three  years  ago  the  statement  of  an  en- 
gineer, asserting  the  feasibility  of  constructing  an 
automobile  with  a  lifetime  of  service  and  low  op- 
eration cost,  aroused  the  interest  of  the  motorist  of 
moderate  means  who  was  getting  disgusted  with  making 
ceaseless  payments  for  automotive  equipment  which  had 
to  be  replaced  every  two  or  three  years. 

It  will  be  recalled  how  Mr.  Kettering,  the  General 
Motors  engineer,  was  rushing  forward  to  publicly  scoff 
at  the  possibility  of  reliable,  efficient  transportation  for 
several  hundreds  of  thousands  of  miles.  It  was  likewise 
called  ridiculous  to  think  of  any  kind  of  an  automobile 
capable  of  going  from  one  end  of  the  continent  to  the 
other  at  the  cost  of,  say,  a  trip  between  New  York  and 
Buffalo. 

There  appeared  recently  in  the  trade  journals  and  in 
the  automotive  news  of  the  daily  press  an  item  which 
may  in  a  few  years  determine  whether  the  first  engineer 
or  the  second  was  the  more  absurd. 

Too  little  has  been  said  of  the  engineering  achieve- 
ments of  another  technologist,  Mr.  C.  L.  Cummins,  who 
is  the  foremost  pioneer  in  the  development  of  the  Diesel 
automotive  engine.  In  the  last  five  years  he  has  reduced 
the  weight  and  size  of  the  Diesel  engine  to  the  point 
where  it  weighs  but  ten  pounds  per  horsepower.  He  has 
overcome  problems  of  combustion  in  order  to  get  a 
smoothly  operating  motive  unit.  In  short,  the  Cummins 
Engine  Company,  which  he  now  heads,  now  produces  a 
motor  capable  of  meeting  the  stringent  demands  of  the 
average  motorist. 

For  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  operation  of 
a  Diesel  engine,  here  is  a  brief  description. 

The  Diesel  Engine 

The  Diesel  engine  is  an  internal  combustion  engine 
similar  to  the  gasoline  engine,  except  in  the  manner  of 


supplying  and  igniting  the  fuel.  The  fuel  chiefly  used 
for  Diesels  is  crude  oil  from  which  the  lighter  volatile 
and  valuable  substances,  such  as  gasoline,  have  been  re- 
moved. The  Diesel  has  no  carburetor,  such  as  used  to 
mix  air  and  gasoline  to  provide  a  gaseous  mixture  for 
the  combustion  chamber  in  the  gasoline  engine.  It  has 
no  spark  plug  or  electric  ignition  system.  Pure  air  is 
drawn  into  the  combustion  chamber  of  the  Diesel  en- 
gine on  the  intake  stroke.  This  air  is  compressed  to  a 
pressure  of  from  350  to  500  pounds  on  the  compression 
stroke,  and  then,  at  about  top  center,  the  fuel  is  sprayed 
into  this  compressed  air,  whereupon  it  ignites  automati- 
cally and  furnishes  the  power  impulse.  Heat  for  the 
ignition  is  provided  by  the  air  pressure.  At  350  pounds 
the  temperature  in  the  cylinder  is  about  800  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  and  at  500  pounds  the  temperature  is  about 
1000  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

In  the  Cummins  engine  the  pressure  ranges  between 
450  and  500  pounds.  At  the  latter  pressure  the  tem- 
perature in  the  combustion  chamber  on  the  compression 
stroke  is  1000  degrees.  The  difference  between  summer 
weather  and  zero  weather  is  only  about  80  degrees,  and 
80  degrees  subtracted  from  1000  degrees  leaves  920  de- 
grees, which  is  sufficient  to  ignite  the  gasified  fuel  when 
injected. 


2200  MILES  FOR  $7.63 
This  is  the  Cummins  six-cylinder  Diesel  en- 
gine that  drove  a  stock  Auburn  chassis  from 
New  York  to  the  Pacific  Coast  at  a  fuel  cost 
of  $7.63.  This  equipment,  made  by  the  Cum- 
mins Engine  Co.,  of  Columbus,  Indiana,  is  op- 
tional in  some  Auburn  models  for  1936. 
(Cummins  Engine  Co.  Photo) 
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In  the  Cummins  engine  the  fuel  is  preheated  by  air 
pressure  and  gasified  before  its  injection.  Gas  ignites 
with  greater  certainty  than  a  spray  of  wet  fuel.  From 
this  it  can  be  seen  why  Diesel  engines  can  be  started 
easier  than  gasoline  engines  in  bitter  cold  weather. 

Controlled  Peak  Pressure 

Under  the  principle  of  controlled  peak  pressure  de- 
veloped by  Cummins,  there  is  no  sudden  excessive  rise 
in  pressure  which  results  in  overloading  bearings  and 
putting  an  extra  strain  on  the  engine  generally.  Conse- 
quently, the  life  of  the  engine  is  materially  lengthened. 

Full  Diesel  pressure  with  resulting  high  temperatures 
for  ignition  is  not  used  in  all  Diesel  engines,  because  the 
manufacturers  have  been  unable  to  obtain  the  proper 
control  over  fuel  injections.  Wet  fuel  is  pumped  into 
the  chamber.  The  entire  charge  is  in  the  cylinder  before 
it  is  fired.  When  it  goes  off,  the  pressures  in  the  com- 
bustion chamber  mount  many  hundreds  of  pounds  above 
the  initial  compression  pressures.  By  starting  at  350 
pounds,  the  peak  pressures  are  lower  than  they  other- 
wise would  be ;  so  lower  compressions  are  used  at  the 
start  in  order  to  prevent  the  peak  pressures  from  reach- 
ing destructive  pressure  at  time  of  explosion.  Where 
proper  control  over  pressures  is  not  insured,  engines 
must  be  designed  to  resist  the  terrific  rise  in  pressure 
they  sometime  get,  even  when  the  initial  compression 
pressure  is  low ;  consequently  many  Diesel  engines  are 
large  and  heavy.  Cummins,  by  controlling  the  pressures, 
has  demonstrated  the  possibility  of  building  engines 
which  are  even  lighter  than  gasoline  engines  which  they 
displace. 

There  is  no  mechanical  reason  for  a  crankshaft  and 
flywheel  having  to  turn  slower  in  a  Diesel  than  in  a 
gasoline  engine.  It  has  been  difficult  in  the  past  to  get 
a  Diesel  to  burn  fuel  oil  completely  at  a  rapid  rate, 
but  this  difficulty  has  been  successfully  overcome  by 
Cummins. 

Diesel  Performance 

Evidence  of  the  economy,  durability,  and  speed  of  the 
Diesel  can  be  obtained  from  the  following  records : 

On  December  26,  1931,  a  Cummins  Model  HA  6- 
cylinder  automotive  Diesel  engine  was  installed  in  a 
truck,  and  operated  on  the  Indianapolis  Speedway  for  a 
world's  record  non-stop  run  of  14,600  miles.  No  fan 
was  used.  The  radiator  was  of  75  H.P.  gasoline-engine 
size.  No  mechanical  adjustments  were  made  on  the  en- 
gine during  the  run.  The  test  was  voluntarily  ended  by 
Mr.  Cummins  with  the  engine  functioning  normally,  the 
speed  of  the  last  lap  being  almost  50  M.P.H.  The  best 
previous  non-stop  record  was  that  of  a  small  pleasure 
car  at  30.6  M.P.H.  for  13,457  miles.  Figures  for  the 
run — under  official  American  Automobile  Association 
observation — are  as  follows  : 

Miles  without  engine  stopping 14,600 

Miles  without  truck  stopping 13,535 

Miles  without  refueling 10,005 

Continuous  days  and  nights  of 

operation    14 

Average  weight  (truck  and  load)  .  .16,750  lbs. 
Average  speed  entire  distance.  .43,397  M.P.H. 
Top  speed  of  vehicle 65  M.P.H. 


Total  gallons  of  fuel  used   1,460 

Average  fuel  cost  per  mile  . .  .  .49/100th  cents 

Ton-miles  for  1  cent  of  fuel 17.15 

Total  lubricating  oil  consumed 8  gallons 

Miles  per  gallon  of  lubricating  oil 1,825 

Maximum  cooling  water  temperature.  .125°  F. 

Further  evidence  is  provided  in  the  run  of  a  bus, 
powered  by  a  Cummins  Diesel  engine,  starting  on  No- 
vember 14,  1932,  from  New  York  City  to  Los  Angeles: 

Total  mileage    3,220 

Estimated  average  weight  of  vehicle 

with  load    21,500  lbs. 

Fuel  oil  consumption   365  gallons 

Average  fuel  cost  per  gallon 6  cents 

Total  fuel  cost    $21.90 

Average  fuel  cost  per  mile  .  .  .68/100ths  cents 

Fuel  consumption 8.9  miles  per  gal. 

Engine  lubricant  consumption 5  quarts 

Total  cost  of  engine  lubricant $1.80 

Total  cost  of  fuel  and  lubricating  oil  .  .  .$23.70 

Miles  per  gallon  of  lubricating  oil 2,576 

Total  elapsed  time    91  hours,  10  minutes 

Total  running  time    78  hours,  10  minutes 

Average  elapsed  speed    35.3  M.P.H. 

Average  running  speed   41.2  M.P.H. 

From  a  user  of  Diesel  engines  in  highway  freight 
service  there  is  also  evidence  of  durability.  Transameri- 
can  Freight  Lines,  Inc.,  of  Detroit  says: 

"We  have  at  this  time  51  Diesel  engines  installed  in 
Gotfredson  3-  to  5-ton  tractors. .  .  .  Most  of  our  new 
units  have  gone  from  200,000  to  300,000  miles,  with 
some  of  our  first  jobs  in  excess  of  650,000  miles." 

650,000  Miles 

Progressively  faster  speeds  have  been  obtained  by 
Cummins  Diesel  engines. 

In  1930,  the  first  Diesel  record  was  established  with 
a  roadster,  driven  by  Cummins,  and  equipped  with  his 
Model  U  Diesel  engine.  He  established  with  it  a  speed 
mark  of  80.389  miles  per  hour. 

In  1931,  a  special  race  car  was  built,  and,  using  the 
same  engine,  the  speed  record  was  raised  to  100.075 
miles  per  hour. 

On  March  2,  1935,  a  Model  HA  6-cylinder  Cummins 
Diesel  engine  installed  in  a  special  chassis,  driven  by 
"Wild  Bill"  Cummings,  set  a  new  official  world's  record 
for  Diesel-powered  automobiles  at  Daytona  Beach, 
Florida,  of  137.195  miles  per  hour — the  average  of  two 
runs,  with  and  against  the  wind.  On  a  special  trial  run 
a  speed  of  144.404  miles  per  hour  was  attained  for  one 
mile. 

In  the  Indianapolis  500-mile  race  a  Diesel-powered 
machine  placed  in  the  first  ten,  and  made  a  remarkable 
saving  in  cost  of  operation  over  gasoline  types.  It  carried 
its  entire  fuel  supply  for  the  race. 

In  1933,  the  writer  drove  a  Willys  77  from  St.  Louis 
to  New  York  over  a  1250-mile  route  at  a  cost  of  $6.80. 
Last  summer  Mr.  Cummins  drove  a  stock  Auburn 
chassis  equipped  with  his  latest  Diesel  automotive  engine 
from  New  York  City  to  the  Pacific  Coast — nearly  three 
times  as  far  as  the  route  I  covered — at  a  fuel  cost  of 
$7.63. 

So  it  is  exceedingly  interesting  to  note  in  the  auto- 
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mobile  news  that  the  Cummins  Diesel  engine  is  stock 
equipmenl  on  at  least  one  of  the  Auburn  models  Eor  1936. 
Apparently  a  new  standard  of  durable  and  economical 
transportation  is  well  on  the  road  toward  realization. 

Meets  Fuel  Problem 

There  is  another  angle  to  be  considered  in  any  dis- 
cussion of  the  Diesel  automotive  engine.  Last  spring 
the  American  Chemical  society  was  told  that  America 
faces  a  serious  shortage  in  gasoline  within  nine  years. 
Since  this  is  true,  it  will  be  necessary  to  develop  some 
other  source  of  fuel  for  our  automobiles.  The  Diesel 
engine  in  part  answers  the  problem  which  will  be  raised. 
It  has  been  said  Diesels  can  operate  on  any  kind  of  fuel 
thai  will  flow  through  a  pipe  to  the  engine.  Diesels  have 
been  run  on  "coal  oil,"  distillate,  castor  oil,  cottonseed 
oil,  and  almost  every  grade  of  fuel  oil. 

The  French  government  is  reported  to  be  preparing 
for  a  future  fuel  oil  supply  for  Diesels  by  extensive  plant- 
ing of  soy  beans  in  its  colonies.  The  soy  bean  provides 
a  renewable  source  for  fuel  oil.  It  is  now  being  exten- 
sively cultivated  in  parts  of  our  own  Middle  West,  where 
corn  heretofore  has  been  the  chief  crop. 


"We  are  sometimes  told  that  our  present  <>il  supply 

will  be  exhausted  in  a  tew  years,"  says  Xcwcll  K    (  liam- 

berlin,  writing  in  the  Review  <>j  Reviews.  "The  Diesel 
lias  nothing  to  fear.  It  can  burn  the  tar  that  is  a  by- 
product of  the  distillation  of  coal;  it  tan  burn  oils  from 
our  own  immense  lignite  beds;  it  can  burn  animal  and 
vegetable  oils.  There  an-  also  the  untapped  resources 
of  the  shale-oil  beds.  There  need  Ik-  no  concern  about 
a  scarcity  of  fuel  or  a  very  greal  increase  in  price.  In 
fact,  such  a  scarcity  would  compel  the  adoption  of  the 
Diesel,  as  a  fuel  saver,  to  postpone  the  day  of  exhaus- 
tion." 

The  technologist  who  made  the  statement  concerning 
automobiles  which  could  be  built  to  withstand  a  lifetime 
of  service  and  operate  at  a  fraction  of  the  COSI  of  the 
automobiles  of  today,  was  Howard  Scott.  It  is  just 
one  more  instance  of  his  statements  being  home  oul  by 
the  trend  of  events.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  com- 
plete fulfillment  of  his  assertion  cannot  he  realized  under 
the  Price  System.  The  need  for  an  annual  market  of 
large  proportions  by  the  automobile  industry  may  mili- 
tate against  a  full  realization  of  the  possibilities  tor  an 
automobile  with  a  mileage  service  period  in  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  instead  of  the  tens  of  thousands. — 9038-1. 
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To  the  Youth  of  North  America — 


"It  Can  Be  Arranged" 

By  Norwin  Kerr  Johnson 


In  the  clamoring  and  crying  of  "depression" -mangled 
Americans  there  is  one  group  that  stands  out  distinct 
and  unique.  Its  members  have  not  lost  their  jobs. 
They  never  had  them  to  lose.  At  the  age  ivhen  they 
uould  normally  go  into  productive  life,  marry  and 
take  their  places  as  the  home  builders  of  their  gen- 
eration, their  lack  of  purchasing  power  condemns  them 
to  lonely  frustration.  They  are  a  rootless  generation. 
One  of  them,  here,  speaks  out.  .    .    . 

WE  are  the  youth  of  our  country.  High  school 
and  college-trained  youth.  Now  we  are  through 
with  our  schooling,  and  we  want  to  know,  what 
have  you  done  with  our  future?  Four  million  seven 
hundred  thousand  of  us  have  come  into  the  picture  since 
1929  unable  to  participate  in  the  operation  of  our 
economy.  We  have  become  burdens  on  ourselves,  on 
our  parents,  on  the  state.  At  the  present  time,  as  we 
enter  the  seventh  year  of  the  "depression,"  there  are  no 
signs  of  any  improvement.  Steadily,  month  by  month, 
the  relief  rolls  mount.  Every  year  more  and  more  are 
unemployed. 


In  the  last  four  years  we  have  watched  an  alleged 
attempt  by  the  political  leaders  of  our  country  to  remedy 
the  situation.  We  watched  and  hoped  and  tried  to  be- 
lieve, and  in  the  end  we  discovered  that  all  political 
organizations,  whether  local,  state,  or  national,  have  this 
characteristic  in  common  :  they  never  deliver  the  goods. 
It  has  become  obvious  to  most  of  us  by  this  time  that 
further  political  wishing  is  a  waste  of  time.  We  have 
done  a  great  deal  of  crying  about  our  condition  for  the 
last  few  years.  Now  we  are  going  to  have  to  organize 
to  do  something  about  it.  If  we  are  not  interested 
enough  to,  we  can  count  on  staying  right  in  the  same 
hot  spot.     A  hot  spot  that  is  going  to  get  hotter. 

In  school  we  learned  about  the  fathers  of  our  country, 
the  hardy  pioneers.  We  could  use  some  of  their  spirit 
today.  For  we  have  a  job.  It's  not  a  matter  of  getting 
a  lot  of  us  together  to  express  opinions  and  hopes  about 
something  we  don't  understand.  It's  not  a  matter  of 
belonging  to  a  "liberal"  movement  or  of  holding  "ad- 
vanced" views.  We've  left  that  kid  stuff  behind  us. 
This  is  a  job  of  work,  of  making  a  livable  country  out 
of  this  mess  in   which   we  find  ourselves.     Our   fathers 
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graduated  from  college  to  find  a  World  War  on  their 
hands.  JIY  have  a  major  social  change  on  our  hands — 
a  thing  far  more  important  and  dangerous  than  any  war. 
It  involves  the  rearranging  of  the  entire  means  whereby 
we  live.  It  is  going  to  demand  quite  a  little  care-taking. 
We  don't  have  to  make  the  change,  for  it  is  coming 
whether  we  want  it  or  not ;  but  we  have  to  arrange  to 
guide  it  in  the  right  direction — a  much  harder  thing. 
Anyone  can  let  a  gorilla  out  of  the  cage,  but  after  he  is 
out  it  takes  a  lot  of  men  to  hold  him. 

"This  Is  Our  Job" 

We  have  a  lot  of  assets  for  the  job.  We  have  been 
brought  up  in  a  technological  world.  We  are  used  to 
seeing  the  engineer  in  control.  We  don't  have  to  un- 
learn a  lot  of  political  and  economic  superstitions  that 
previous  generations  were  cumbered  with.  We  have  a 
better  education  than  they.  We  fit  into  this  high-energy 
picture. 

In  the  next  two  or  three  years  we  are  going  to  lay 
the  pattern  for  the  rest  of  our  lives.  Leisure  and  an 
ample  income  in  a  high-energy  state,  or  starvation  on 
the  dole,  riot,  and  chaos.  Take  your  choice.  You  can 
have  the  first  for  a  little  work.  The  second  will  be  de- 
livered while  you  wait.     And  if  you  wait. 

Many  of  us  are  still  content  to  wait,  to  hope,  to  pass 
off  the  responsibility  for  our  future.  But  there  is  no 
more  time  for  that.  It  is  in  our  hands  now,  not  in  that 
of  any  government  bureau.  We  are  going  to  have  to  do 
the  job.     Every  one  of  us  that  has  the  intelligence  to 


see  the  need  and  the  courage  to  tackle  the  job  must  lend 
a  hand.  It  is  going  to  take  work  and  study,  not  talk. 
We  can't  eat  words,  wear  them,  or  use  them  to  ride 
around  in. 

We  are  not  going  to  be  interested  in  philosophic  argu- 
ment or  in  political  evasion.  The  job  is  not  going  to 
be  done  by  the  broad-minded  vacillating  liberal  or  by 
the  purblind  office-seeking  politician.  We  know  that  an 
economy  of  abundance  is  now  possible.  The  failure  of 
our  so-called  leaders  to  bring  it  about  is  due  to  their 
self  interest  or  their  ignorance.  We  have  no  sympathy 
with  either. 

We  do  not  relish  being  told  that,  having  come  of  age 
during  a  "major  depression,"  we  should  be  glad  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  accepting  whatever  meager  living  is 
cast  at  our  feet.  Meek  acceptance  of  adverse  conditions 
is  not  an  American  attribute  or  tradition.  We  live  in 
the  midst  of  the  greatest  productive  area  in  the  world 
and  we  intend  to  have  our  part  in  that  productivity. 

This  is  our  country.  Our  people  fought  for  it.  Our 
people  settled  it.  Our  people  built  it.  We  are  going 
to  live  in  it.  Do  not  think  for  one  minute  that  we  are 
going  to  allow  mass  stupidity  to  destroy  it  under  us. 
The  future  which  we  are  entering  will  be  achieved  by 
what  we  do  now. 

C.  K.  Chesterton  has  written,  "The  world  is  not 
changed  by  what  is  thought,  or  by  what  is  said,  but  by 
what  is  done." 

This  is  our  job  and  we  intend  to  do  it. 

Technocracy  is  the  only  answer. — R.  D.  11834-3. 
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Tomorrow's  Goal  Posts 

By  Charles  Alfred 

LOOKING  down  from  the  rim  of  a  great  stadium  at 
a  recent  football  game,  I  got  a  new  perspective. 
J  Somewhat  above  and  away  from  the  noise  and  ex- 
citement of  the  struggle,  I  had  a  chance  to  see  beyond, 
and  observe  new  meanings  in  the  old  game. 

As  the  little  quarter-back  barked  out  his  signals,  as 
the  back  field  sprang  into  another  formation  and  the 
center  snapped  the  ball  to  the  full-back  for  a  touchdown 
— as  all  this  happened  in  smooth  co-ordination,  I  turned 
to  considering  what  would  have  been  the  spectacle  had 
it  been  done  in  the  so-called  best  business-like  manner, 
and  suddenly  "business-like,"  which  we  have  been  taught 
to  look  upon  as  meaning  "efficient,"  seemed  very  ineffi- 
cient by  comparison. 

Playing  under  the  rules  of  rugged  individualism  and 
competitive  business,  I  could  imagine,  first,  a  huddle  in 
which  the  burly  players  would  crowd  around  the  govern- 
ment (that  is,  the  little  quarter-back)  and  tell  him  what 
they  were  going  to  do — "or  else."  At  best  there  would 
be  a  debate,  and,  if  "time"  were  not  called  before,  a  vote 
taken — with  only  a  minority  in  agreement.  Then,  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  understanding,  with  the  passing 
backward  of  the  ball  (if  the  center  would  part  with  it  at 
all),  I  could  see  each  player  turn  and  enter  into  a  wild 
scramble  for  its  possession  that  he  might  be  the  one  to 
carry  home  the  bacon — and  with  very  little  bacon  getting 


home.  Instead  of  finding  satisfaction  in  doing  to  the 
best  of  his  ability  his  smaller  yet  necessary  part  in  mak- 
ing clear  the  field,  I  could  see  each  man  interested  only 
in  the  rewards  of  playing — willing  to  play  only  as  long 
as  the  ball  was  his,  or  likely  to  be  his. 

Watching  each  team,  down  there,  united  as  one  co- 
ordinated body  to  oppose  the  other,  it  was  brought  home 
to  me  how  naturally  man — given  a  part  in  the  game 
which  he  can  feel  is  a  real  part,  and  a  reasonable,  equal 
share  in  the  rewards — how  naturally  man  loves  to  co- 
operate with  his  fellow  man.  I  realized  afresh  that  it  is 
largely  the  fear  of  want,  persisting  through  ages  of  scar- 
city, that  causes  man  to  turn  against  man  in  the  fight  for 
survival.  Once  those  fears  are  dispelled  by  the  coming 
technically  controlled  abundance,  and  he  is  assured  of 
material  welfare  and  leisure  time  to  pursue  further 
worlds  of  study  and  thought,  what  new  and  more  fitting 
opponents  may  he  not  then  seek  out ! — what  finer, 
higher,  more  social  goals,  to  replace  his  primeval  but 
still  primary  ambition  to  put  a  slice  of  ham  between 
todav's  all-too-absorbing  goal  posts,  bread  and  butter ! — 
R.  D.  11834-3. 


KNITTING  SILK  HOSIERY 
Here  knitting  machines  are  shown  making 
full-fashioned  silk   hosiery   in   the   Real   Silk 
Hosiery   Mills.    (Underwood   and   Underwood 
Photo) 
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An  Editorial 


The  "Spirit  of  the  Constitution" 


By  M.  King  Hubbert 


THERE  was  a  time  in  American  history,  and  still 
is  in  local  areas,  when  one  of  the  principal  popular 
pastimes  was  arguing  about  the  Bible.  These  dis- 
cussions were  of  the  nature  of  a  game  in  which  one 
contestant  stated  some  proposition  and  then  quoted  the 
appropriate  Scripture  to  prove  it.  The  other  contestant 
dissented  strongly  from  the  proposition  as  stated,  and 
proceeded  to  disprove  it  by  quoting  some  other  equally 
authoritative  but  completely  contradictory  Scripture. 
The  fundamental  premise  upon  which  the  validity  of  this 
game  depended,  and  which  was  accepted  implicitly  by 
all  parties  to  the  discussion,  was  that  all  portions  of  the 
Bible  were  strictly  and  literally  correct  and  not  to  be 
questioned. 

This  "literal  infallibility"  clause  led  to  so  many  ab- 
surdities and  contradictions  to  everyday  physical  fact, 
that  there  arose  a  reform  school  composed  of  those  who 
insisted  that  the  game  could  be  played  with  much  more 
subtlety  and  sophistication  if  the  "literal  infallibility" 
clause  were  removed  from  the  basic  premise  and  a  new 
clause  adopted  stating  that  it  was  the  "spirit"  rather 
than  the  "letter"  of  the  Scriptures  which  was  infallible. 
The  game  as  played  with  this  latter  variation  was  in- 
finitely more  flexible  and  varied  than  its  predecessor,  for 
it  then  permitted  each  contestant  to  decide  for  himself 
just  what  the  "spirit"  in  the  case  might  be. 

If  anyone  questioned  or  refused  to  accept  the  funda- 
mental premise,  either  in  its  primitive  or  revised  form, 
upon  which  the  validity  of  the  game  depended,  the  game 
then  was  seen  to  be  merely  a  childish  and  relatively 
harmless  pastime,  having  no  more  significance  than  any 
other  equally  childish  pastime. 

Gradually  it  became  customary  for  the  better  informed 
to  refuse  to  accept  the  basic  premise  of  the  Scripture- 
quoting  game,  and  to  look  with  some  disdain  upon  those 
who  still  insisted  upon  playing  it.  The  result  was  that 
the  game  gradually  lost  prestige  and  passed  out  of  vogue. 

Recently,  however,  it  has  been  succeeded  by  an  exactly 
analogous  game  played  by  the  same  rules  except  that 
the  Constitution  has  been  substituted  for  the  Bible,  and 
the  argument  centers  around  whether  or  not  any  Federal 
activity  is  in  accordance  with  or  contrary  to  the  Federal 
Constitution.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  the  Bible,  the  basic 
premise  upon  which  the  validity  of  the  whole  discussion 
rests  is  the  infallibility  of  the  Constitution  for  meeting 
any  conceivable  social  needs  that  may  arise  in  the  United 
States  at  any  time  in  the  indefinite  future.  But  since, 
just  as  in  the  case  of  the  Bible,  a  "literal  infallibility" 
clause  leads  to  too  many  obvious  and  immediate  contra- 
dictions, it  has  been  found  necessary,  in  order  not  to 
have  the  game  disrupted  prematurely,  to  substitute  the 
"spirit"  for  the  "letter"  in  the  basic  premise.     With  this 


substitution  the  fundamental  premise  now  reads :  It  is 
entirely  within  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  for  the  Federal  Government  to  take  whatever 
action  it  may  deem  necessary  to  meet  any  present  or 
future  social  emergency  that  may  arise  in  the  United 
States. 

Granting  this  premise,  the  game  then  consists  of  some 
one's  saying  that  some  action  or  other  is  entirely  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  "spirit"  of  the  Constitution,  and  then 
invoking  this  "spirit"  along  with  some  of  the  spirits  of 
the. founding  fathers  to  prove  the  point.  The  opposition 
then  makes  its  rejoinder  by  calling  upon  its  particular 
set  of  pet  "spirits"  to  prove  the  converse  to  be  true, 
and  so  on  ad  nausenm. 

Big  League  Constitution  Quoters 

As  compared  with  the  game  of  Constitution  Quoting, 
the  game  of  Bible  Quoting  was  relatively  primitive  and 
naive,  for  the  latter  persisted  largely  as  a  pure  sport  for 
sport's  sake,  in  that  none  of  the  players  were  pecuniarily 
rewarded  for  their  efforts.  Just  as  in  other  sports  where 
it  has  long  since  been  learned  that,  properly  managed, 
baseball,  football,  wrestling,  and  fist-fighting  may  be 
made  highly  remunerative  regardless  of  who  wins  or 
loses  the  bout,  the  game  of  Constitution  Quoting  has 
long  since  left  the  sand-lots  and  entered  the  Big  League 
stage  as  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  remunerative  of 
our  national  spectacles — the  Big  League  teams  being 
composed  of  the  most  facile  Constitution  quoters  that 
can  be  found,  with  a  constant  stream  of  new  recruits 
coming  up  from  the  sand-lot  teams  throughout  the  land. 
Also,  as  with  baseball  or  prize  fighting,  it  is  a  matter  of 
comparative  indifference  to  the  contestants  themselves 
who  wins  or  loses,  since  both  the  winning  and  the  losing 
teams  are  rewarded  handsomely  provided  only  that  the 
game  itself  goes  on. 

Just  as  in  the  case  of  the  Bible,  the  game  of  Constitu- 
tion Quoting  depends  for  its  validity  upon  neither  side's, 
and  least  of  all  the  paying  customers',  ever  questioning 
the  fundamental  premise.  For  what  would  happen  to 
such  a  game  should  the  question  be  asked,  "What  can 
any  document  drawn  up  by  a  group  of  relatively  ignorant 
politicians,  farmers,  soldiers,  petty  shop-keepers,  and 
usurers,  representing  thirteen  small  colonies  of  villages 
and  farms  along  the  Atlantic  Coast,  have  to  do  with  the 
problems  of  operation  of  a  social  complex  extending  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  with  a  population  of 
150  million  people  depending  upon  the  unceasing  opera- 
tion of  over  one  billion  horse  power  of  prime  movers 
for  the  production  of  their  daily  bread?"  And  yet  the 
only  question  particularly  pertinent  at  the  moment  is 
this. 
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If,  Oil  the  other  hand,  one  directs  his  attention  away 
from  the  national  pastime  of  Constitution  Quoting  and 
considers  the  social  problems  themselves,  he  finds  them 
to  be,  though  somewhat  complex  in  detail,  quite  funda- 
mentally simple  as  a  whole.  The  problem  is  essentially 
one  of  the  design  and  operation  of  a  mechanism. 

It  is,  accordingly,  not  amiss  to  pause  and  consider  the 
Fundamentals  of  the  design  in  any  mechanism.  Suppose 
for  example  that  one  is  designing  a  vacuum  tube  ampli- 
fier. The  first  question  that  is  asked  is  what  is  it  ex- 
pected to  do  when  it  is  finished?  Over  what  range  of 
frequencies  is  it  to  amplify,  how  many  decibels  gain  is 
it  to  have,  and  what  is  to  be  its  noise  level?  A  next 
question  follows,  and  that  is,  what  are  the  elements  of 
design  that  will  satisfy  the  above  performance  specifica- 
tions?    And  last,  what  are  the  available  materials? 

With  these  questions  asked  and  answered,  the  de- 
signer is  now  ready  to  proceed  with  the  individual  de- 
tails, each  of  which  must  satisfy  the  rigid  conditions  that 
(1  )  the  material  to  be  used  must  be  available,  and  (2) 
the  final   performance  specifications   must   be   satisfied. 

In  an  exactly  similar  manner  one  may  approach  the 
social  mechanism  and  ask  what  it  is  we  wish  it  to  do. 
What  shall  we  specify  as  the  operating  characteristics 
we  wish  to  be  met?  Only  a  few  will  suffice  as  examples. 
Suppose  we  drop  all  the  moralistic  cant  about  social 
justice  and  specify  instead  that  we  wish  the  social  mech- 
anism to  so  perform  as  to  maintain  the  highest  standard 
of  public  health  obtainable  in  the  light  of  modern  medical 
science.  Suppose  we  specify  further  that  we  want  the 
social  mechanism  to  produce  the  highest  per  capita  physi- 
cal standard  of  living  at  the  least  unnecessary  expendi- 
ture of  human  labor,  and  with  a  minimum  wastage  (or 
the  highest  efficiency  of  conversion)  of  non-replaceable 
natural  resources. 

Determining  the  "Musts" 

From  such  performance  specifications  as  these,  and 
with  an  inventory  of  available  resources,  equipment,  and 
man-power,  the  designer  then  proceeds  to  determine  wdiat 
the  details  of  the  design  must  be  if  the  specified  per- 
formance is  to  be  obtained. 

If,  for  instance,  the  highest  possible  standard  of  public 
health  is  to  be  obtained,  adequate  medical  and  hospital 
facilities  must  be  available  to  every  member  of  the  popu- 
lation. Since  public  health  is  a  function  of  nutrition,  of 
the  hours  and  conditions  of  work,  and  of  one's  habitation 
and  facilities  for  leisure  and  recreation,  it  follows  that 
in  order  for  the  standard  of  public  health  to  attain  a 
maximum,  the  food  of  every  member  of  the  population 
must  be  the  best,  the  living  conditions  must  be  sanitary, 
the  hours  of  labor  must  be  short  enough,  and  the  con- 
ditions of  work  such  that  physiological  injury  will  not 
result.  Furthermore,  adequate  recreation  facilities  for 
the  whole  population  must  be  available. 

If  the  highest  physical  standard  of  living  is  to  be  ob- 
tained with  the  least  unnecessary  expenditure  of  human 
effort  and  a  minimum  wastage  of  non-replaceable  natural 
resources,  it  follows  that  industrial  production  must  he 
set  and  maintained  at  an  arbitrary  high  level,  that  the 
most  automatic  processes  must  be  used,  and  that  all 
processes  must  operate  at  the  highest  thermodynamic 
efficiency  obtainable.  It  also  follows  that  the  products 
of  such  industrial  activity  must  be  distributed  to  each 
member  of  the  society  individually,  irrespective  of 
whether  he  happens  to  work  or  not. 


Further  requirements  following  from  these  perform- 
ance specifications  are  that  the  tempo  and  magnitude 
of  our  industrial  operations  must  he  increased,  not  d<- 
creased,  and  that  such  increase  carry  with  it  the  neces 
sity  o!  synchronization  and  coordination  of  all  the  parts 
ol  the  social  mechanism  if  the  whole  is  to  be  maintained 
in  a  state  of  smooth  and  orderly  operation,  rather  than 
one  characterized  by  violent  oscillations.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  the  entire  social  mechanism  must  be 
manned  not  by  numerous  petty  rival  organizations  each 
Striving  to  survive  at  the  expense  of  the  rest,  but  rather 
by  a  single  coordinated  organization  built  along  the  lines 
of  the   functions   that    must    he   performed. 

More,  Rather  than  Less 

It  also  Follows — since  human  labor  is,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, a  diminishing  quantity  in  the  presence  of  an 
increasing  production,  and  since  continued  smooth  op- 
eration can  only  he  maintained  provided  the  products 
are  distributed  for  consumption  at  the  rate  they  are 
produced — that  a  mechanism  of  distribution  in  no  way 
dependent  upon  human  hours  of  labor  must  be  instituted. 
More  production,  rather  than  less,  plenty  rather  than 
scarcity,  must  be  the  fundamental  theme. 

Since  a  high-energy  social  mechanism  necessarily  in- 
vokes a  specification  of  function,  and  since  the  require- 
ments in  each  particular  function  are  of  necessity  known 
to  at  most  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  total  population, 
it  follows  that  all  theories  of  democracy  are  inadequate 
and  obsolete  for  the  control  and  operation  of  such  a 
mechanism.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  no  ship  or 
power  house  is  ever  operated  by  democratic  procedure. 

Since,  likewise,  all  money  in  whatever  form  is  a  com- 
mon denominator  of  value,  and  since  value  requires 
scarcity  (all  values  go  to  pieces  in  the  presence  of  plenty 
— hence  the  hog-killing  and  crop-reducing  programs  of 
the  Government )  it  follows  that  all  systems  of  money 
as  a  mechanism  of  distribution  break  down  completely 
or  become  useless  in  the  presence  of  abundance.  Hence, 
if  abundance  is  to  be  the  end-product  of  our  social  op- 
eration as  specified  in  our  design  criterion,  it  follows  that 
a  non-monetary  mechanism  of  distribution  must  be  pro- 
vided which  will  distribute  the  goods  and  services  at  a 
rate  essentially  equal  to  the  rate  of  production,  and  quite 
independently  of  any  value  criteria  of  the  services  ren- 
dered by  each  individual. 

Hut,  with  a  non-politcial.  non-democratic  social  struc- 


COLOSSAL  MACHINE 
(Cover)  From  the  automobile  center  in  Pon- 
tiac,  Michigan,  comes  this  impressive  picture 
of  one  of  the  industry's  most  massive  pieces  of 
machinery.  It  is  the  press  used  in  making 
automobile  bodies.  The  giant  machine  towers 
4'/2  stories  and  it  capable  of  exerting  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  pressure  per  square  inch.  Sec- 
tions of  steel  automobile  bodies  are  turned  out 
like  clockwork.  Photo  shows  the  giant  ma- 
chine stamping  with  one  operation  the  one- 
piece  rear  quarter  panel  of  a  trunk  sedan. 
(Ewing  Galloway  Photo) 
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ture  such  as  is  required  if  the  social  mechanism  is  even 
to  approach  the  operating  standards  we  have  specified, 
and  with  a  non-monetary  mechanism  of  distribution,  not 
only  would  the  Federal  Government,  along  with  the 
thousands  of  state,  county,  and  local  political  govern- 
ments, no  longer  exist,  but  neither  would  those  purely 
pecuniary  activities  (as  distinguished  from  industrial 
activities)  known  as  business,  hanking,  insurance,  trade, 
and  commerce,  together  with  the  principal  services  of 
the  legal  profession,  he  found  necessary. 

Not  even  the  wildest  of  the  Constitution  quoters  would 
dare  suggest,  however,  that  it  is  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution  to  abolish  political  government 
and  democratic  procedure  /';;  toto,  and  to  dispense  with 
that  common  denominator  of  all  scarcity — money.  One 
is,  therefore,  obliged  to  conclude  that   it   is  contrary   to 


the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  (and, 
incidentally,  the  same  is  true  of  the  code  of  ethics  of  the 
American  Medical  Association)  for  there  to  be  main- 
tained' a  high  standard  of  public  health.  It  is  uncon- 
stitutional to  do  those  things  necessary  to  conserve  our 
non-replaceable  national  resources ;  it  is  unconstitutional 
to  give  every  man  a  job,  an  adequate  house,  and  sufficient 
food  and  clothing;  it  is  unconstitutional  to  give  every 
child  an  opportunity  for  a  higher  educational  training 
in  accordance  with  his  inherent  ability ;  in  short,  it  is 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  do  any  of  those  things  necessary  to  operate  a 
social  mechanism  involving  over  one  billion  horsepower 
of  prime  movers  in  such  a  manner  as  to  result  in  even 
a  modicum  of  economic  security  to  the  citizens  thereof. 
And  still  the  game  of  Constitution  Quoting  goes  on. 
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A  Paper  on  Patents 

By  Albert  D.  Runkle 


THE  proponents  of  North  America's  new  function- 
ally-planned Technocracy  are  always  meeting  the 
howl  that  such  attained  abundance  would  offer  no 
incentive  for  man  to  be  original,  to  create,  or  to  progress. 
Their  line  of  reasoning  is  that  because  he  will  have  all 
his  physical  needs  well  taken  care  of,  his  ambition  will 
cease ;  he  will  become  automatic  and  machine-like  in  his 
actions,  a  robot ;  and  soon  his  brain  will  deliver  only  the 
messages  necessary  for  the  mastication  of  food  and  the 
elementary  actions  of  the  body,  and  become  forever  para- 
lyzed for  writing  new  literatures,  for  figuring  in  new  di- 
mensions— in  short,  for  thinking  along  new,  uncharted 
paths. 

Let  us  look  at  some  facts. 

From  the  time  of  the  beginnings  of  historical  records 
until  the  end  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  a  period  of  over 
four  thousand  years,  man  progressed  from  crude  inven- 
tions like  the  crooked  stick  with  which  he  scratched  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  to  the  steel  plow ;  from  the  open 
campfire  to  the  inclosed  cookstove ;  from  the  cudgel  and 
spear  to  the  musket  and  cannon.  Yet,  in  the  last  short 
century — one  four-hundredth  of  that  time — he  has  pro- 
gressed so  much  in  mechanical  development  as  to  com- 
pletely eclipse  all  the  progress  of  previous  centuries. 
Now  he  plows  with  a  Diesel  tractor,  cooks  and  warms 
himself  by  electricity,  and  fights  with  poison  gases,  air- 
planes and  submarines.  Was  this  amazing  increase  in 
invention  during  the  last  century  the  result  of  some 
special,  peculiarly  stimulated  mental  activity? 

Certainly  not.  It  was  due  almost  entirely  to  what  is 
known  as  the  scientific  method  of  experimentation.  Or, 
it  might  be  called  the  factory  method  for  producing 
ideas. 

Previous  to  the  Nineteenth  Century,  man's  inventions 
and  discoveries  were  largely  the  result  of  pure  chance. 


Professor  Volta  happened  to  discover  that  a  frog's  leg 
twitched  when  hung  on  a  meat  hook,  and  from  that  dis- 
covery he  invented  the  grandfather  of  the  modern  battery 
and  formulated  many  of  the  laws  of  electricity ;  but  Mili- 
ken  would  never  have  isolated  the  electron  with  luck  as 
his  only  aid ;  the  laboratory  apparatus  he  works  with 
alone  took  years  of  scientific  preparation. 

A  Key  to  Fit 

Scientific  experimentation  is  quite  simply  a  manner  of 
logical  elimination.  If  you  had  a  box  of  keys  with  which 
to  unlock  a  door,  you  would  not  try  one,  and,  failing  with 
it,  throw  it  back  in  the  box.  That  way,  you  might  be  a 
very  long  time  getting  the  door  open.  But  if  you  laid 
aside  the  keys  that  did  not  fit,  and  tried  them  all  in  turn, 
it  would  not  be  very  long  until  you  found  the  right  key — 
providing,  of  course,  that  it  was  included  among  them. 
And  even  if  it  were  not,  by  noting  which  keys  seemed 
to  fit  best,  and  by  filing  some  of  them,  you  could  make  a 
key  to  fit.  To  unlock  a  door  to  new  scientific  fields,  the 
same  method  of  hunting  for  the  keys  is  used. 

Suppose  there  is  wanted  a  material  which  will  harden 
steel.  There  are  about  a  hundred  elements  which,  singly 
or  in  combination,  might  have  to  be  combined  in  thou- 
sands of  proportions  before  the  proper  combination 
would   be   found.     Because   such   a   task   would   be   too 


CHEWING  GUM  MACHINERY 
This  is  the  Gum-Making  Department  of  the 
American  Chicle  Company  plant,  where  the 
ingredients  of  chicle,  sugar,  flavoring,  etc., 
are  mixed  according  to  formula  in  large  ket- 
tles.    (Underwood  and  Underwood  Photo) 
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great  for  any  one  man,  groups  are  formed  to  work  on 
the  problem — research  laboratories  are  set  up.  Such  a 
research  group  did  find  an  alloy  of  steel  so  hard  it  would 
cut  diamonds.  At  first  none  of  their  combinations 
worked ;  but  some  of  their  results  were  better  than 
others,  and  success  came  as  a  result  of  working  along 
the  lines  indicated  by  the  better  results. 

From  this  it  is  clear  that  no  one  individual  in  the 
group  could  claim  the  credit  of  discovery.  While  one 
might  have  hit  upon  the  final  result,  the  rest  of  the 
group  were  as  instrumental  in  finding  it  as  he,  and  there- 
fore should  share  the  credit.  As  with  a  factory-pro- 
duced automobile,  the  discovery  of  the  alloy  is  not  the 
achievement  of  one,  but  the  product  of  the  group. 

Carrying  this  idea  to  its  logical  conclusion  we  see  that, 
as  Stuart  Chase  says,  "Inventions  stand  on  the  shoulders 
of  preceding  inventions.  It  is  impossible  to  invent  an 
airplane  without  having  already  in  the  storehouse  a  scien- 
tific study  of  wind  resistances,  an  internal  combustion 
engine — which  in  turn  requires  advanced  electrical  in- 
ventions— a  light,  strong  metal  like  aluminum,  rubber, 
a  method  for  drilling  oil  wells,  a  gasoline  refining  pro- 
cess, gauges  for  tolerances  down  to  one  ten-thousandth 
of  an  inch,  and  so  on." 

If  you  agree  with  this  statement,  then  you  will  cer- 
tainly agree  that  the  idea  doesn't  even  belong  solely  to 
the  group  of  experimenters,  but  belongs  to  society  as  a 
whole,  for  it  was  society  that  built  the  foundation  for  the 
idea. 

If  you  should  make  an  improvement  on  a  vacuum  tube 
design,  you  would  be  greatly  indebted  to  Dr.  Lee  De 
Forest,  who  was  in  turn  indebted  to  Marconi,  who  was 
in  turn  indebted  to  the  inventor  of  glass,  and  so  on. 
Most  of  our  inventions,  then,  we  really  owe  to  our  prede- 
cessors. 

How,  then,  under  our  patent  system  of  today,  could 
you  answer  this  question :  "If  I  invent  an  improvement 
on  a  vacuum  tube,  should  I  be  allowed  to  charge  Mar- 
coni or  DeForest  a  royalty  for  its  use,  when  it  was  their 
invention  that  made  mine  possible?" 

No  Reward  for  Inventions 

This  brings  us  to  the  forceful  realization  that  the  age 
of  individualism  in  invention  has  passed.  While  there 
is  still  individual  creative  thought,  it  is  used  for  a  col- 
lective purpose.  The  one-horse  methods  of  the  base- 
ment-attic experimenters  are  cast  aside  for  modern,  well- 
equipped  research  laboratories  with  their  limitless  libra- 
ries and  expensive  apparatus,  just  as  the  old-time  boot- 
maker is  cast  aside  for  the  more  modern  shoe  factories. 

And  because  of  the  introduction  of  these  new  idea 
factories,  we  find  that  the  United  States  patent  system 
becomes  one  of  the  greater  impediments  to  progress  in 
this  age  of  technological  change. 

Our  patent  system  was  designed  first  to  encourage 
inventive  genius  by  protecting  it  in  the  collection  of 
money  from  royalties  on  patent  sales,  and  second  to  give 
the  inventor  complete  recorded  title  to  the  use  and  sale 
of  his  patent ;  yet,  according  to  the  Brookings  Institute, 
a  great  majority  of  our  most  fruitful  inventors  have 
never  received  either  credit  or  monetary  reward  for 
their  inventions. 

For  the  most  part,  these  inventions  come  from  the 
many  research  laboratories  of  the  country.  The  corpora- 
tions owning  such  laboratories  employ  many  young  men, 


usually  those  just  out  of  college ;  and  under  the  guidance 
of  some  able  research  scientist  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
laboratory,  these  young  men  conduct  such  experiments 
as  have  just  been  described.  Upon  entering  the  labora- 
tory they  are  required  to  sell  all  rights  to  any  patentable 
idea  they  might  have  while  in  the  company's  employ — 
usually  for  the  sum  of  one  dollar.  This  is  done  by  the 
companies  for  their  protection.  They  cannot  afford, 
after  spending  millions  of  dollars  for  expensive  labora- 
tory apparatus  and  salaries,  to  have  these  men  patent  on 
the  outside  some  valuable  invention  and  then  turn  around 
and  charge  them  royalties  for  its  use.  They  maintain 
that  any  patentable  ideas  which  may  come  to  the  man 
while  in  their  employ  do  so  as  a  result  of  knowledge  ac- 
quired from  their  files,  libraries,  and  laboratory  appara- 
tus, and  from  associations  with  their  other  men,  and  are 
therefore  the  property  of  their  company. 

Court  records  show  instances  in  which  the  court  has 
ruled  that  even  after  a  man  left  the  employ  of  a  company 
and  sought  to  patent  an  idea  he  had  while  with  it,  it  was 
still  the  property  of  the  company.  From  men  such  as 
these,  who  sign  away  their  patent  rights  when  they  ac- 
cept a  job  in  the  laboratory,  comes  the  greater  part  of 
all  our  inventions. 

Bought  and  Shelved 

In  other  ways,  too,  the  patent  system  falls  short.  Each 
year  thousands  of  patents  are  bought  up  by  individuals 
and  corporations  and  kept  secret  for  the  life  of  the  patent. 

The  writer  recalls  a  newspaper  account  of  a  process 
for  tempering  copper  that  was  discovered  by  someone 
while  tinkering  with  the  acids  of  a  storage  battery.  It 
was  bought  up  immediately  by  a  large  steel  corporation, 
not  because  they  intended  to  use  it,  but  to  prevent  some- 
one else  from  developing  it  and  thus  injuring  the  sale 
of  steel.  All  society  would  have  been  benefited  by  the 
use  of  this  invention,  but  our  patent  system  not  only 
protects  the  steel  corporation  as  the  owners  of  the  patent, 
but  gives  them  the  right  to  prosecute  anyone  who  tries 
to  temper  copper  by  this  process.  And  not  only  that : 
it  precludes  the  possibility  of  any  other  inventor's  hap- 
pening on  the  same  process  and  offering  it  for  the  use 
of  the  people. 

We  suffer  in  another  way  because  the  owner  of  a 
patent  is  allowed  to  restrict  its  use.  For  instance,  one 
automobile  manufacturer  develops  and  puts  on  his  mod- 
els a  certain  very  good  carburetor.  Another  develops 
and  patents  a  good  clutch  of  a  certain  type.  A  third  and 
fourth  develop  certain  other  features ;  and  so  on.  No 
company  can  use  the  patented  features  of  another  com- 
pany without  paying  prohibitive  royalties,  as  each  wishes 
to  keep  its  own  features  exclusively  to  itself — and  the 
result  is  that  the  public  finds  certain  excellent  features 
and  certain  very  objectionable  ones  in  every  car  bought. 
How  often  have  people  said,  "If  we  could  get  all  the 
good  improvements  on  one  car,  what  a  fine  automobile 
we  would  have !" 

But  we  never  shall  under  the  operation  of  our  present 
patent  system.  Only  when  we  realize  that  life  has  be- 
come so  interwoven  that  it  is  impossible  to  pick  out  and 
reward  individual  merit  with  money,  will  society  be  able 
to  remove  this  huge  impediment  to  progress.  Only  un- 
der a  Technocracy,  where  we  shall  utilize  the  united 
creative  effort  of  our  Continent  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
people,  then  and  then  only  will  creative  genius  reach  its 
peak.— R.  D.  11032-1. 
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Straws  in  the  Wind 


SIR  RICHARD  A.  GREGORY,  physicist,  said  be- 
fore the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  meeting  in  1935: 
"It  is  an  ironic  comment  on  our  civilization  thai  the 
social  reaction  to  the  gifts  of  plenty  that  science  has  of- 
fend is  not  an  increase  in  human  welfare,  hut  distress 
and  unemployment.  Our  distributive  and  economic 
systems,  begun  in  pre-scientific  ages,  are  wholly  un- 
adjusted to  science  and  unable  to  hear  the  burden  placed 
on  them  by  the  problem  of  the  new  and  almost  in- 
credible abundance  for  all.  This  is  because  scientific 
methods  are  not  applied  to  social  problems.  Science  can- 
not save  the  world  from  disaster — that  lies  in  the  people's 
own  hands — but  it  can  make  the  world  a  celestial  place 
if  we  so  wish." 


Professor  Colin  Clark,  of  Cambridge,  says: 
"The  pressure  of  population  on  food  supply  has  been 
replaced  by  the  pressure  of  a  glut  of  foodstuffs  on  a 
stationary  population.  Nearly  everyone  has  got  it  firmly 
fixed  in  his  head,  first,  that  the  population  ought  to  be 
reduced,  and  second,  that  each  country  ought  to  grow 
more  food.  The  first  is  a  matter  of  taste,  but  the  second 
is  demonstrably  wrong.  It  is  one  of  the  items  of  fash- 
ionable economist-nationalist  point  of  view  and  has  re- 
sulted in  far  more  labor  than  necessary  being  spent  on 
producing  the  world's  food  supply.  The  increase  in  the 
world  production  of  food  is  due,  more  than  anything 
else,  to  scientific  and  technical  discovery.  I  hesitate  to 
contemplate  the  future  if  there  is  another  decade  of  re- 
peating measures  to  keep  up  prices.  It  would  seem  econ- 
omists and  politicians  are  flinging  away  gifts  showered 
on  mankind." 


The  British  like  Americans  are  "too  well  clothed." 
The  new  Cotton  Spinning  Bill  creates  a  board  em- 
powered to  borrow  £2,000,000  to  buy  and  put  out  of 
operation  superfluous  plants.  Also,  no  new  plant  can  be 
built  without  the  surrender  of  an  equivalent  plant. 
o 

Price  System  controls  are  still  performing  for  the 
majority  debt  claim  holders,  as  shown  by  the  recent  study 
made  by  the  NRA  Research  and  Planning  Division, 
directed  by  Leon  Henderson.     The  study  shows : 

Year     Total  Income    Labor  Income     Int.  and  Dividends 


1922 

61   billion 

37  billion 

6  billion 

1925 

76  billion 

46  billion 

8  billion 

1929 

83  billion 

53  billion 

13  billion 

1932 

50  billion 

31  billion 

8  billion 

From  1925  to  1929,  labor  income  increased  15%  ;  in- 
terest and  dividends,  63%.  After  1929,  labor  income 
began  to  shrink,  and  in  1932  fell  to  67%  of  that  in  the 
year  1925,  while  interest  and  dividends  for  1932  as 
compared  with  1925  remained  the  same.  When  business 
was  on  the  upgrade,  returns  on  capital  rose  faster  than 
the  returns  for  labor.  When  business  conditions  were 
reversed  in  1929,  the  returns  for  labor  tobogganed  much 
more  than  that  on  capital. 


The  political  administration  of  the  I 'rice  System  has 
done  a  good  job  of  learning  how  to  spend  the  citizens' 
money.  The  total  of  ordinary  expenditures  of  the 
Federal  Government  from  17S()  to  1916  |  128  years)  was 
$31,853,627,589.  From  1917  to  1934  |  18  years)  it  was 
able  to  raise  the  amount  to  $108,565,187,364. 

o 

Dr.  II.  E.  Hoagland,  member  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank,  Washington,  states:  "By  the  tune  the  cor- 
poration (HOLC)  has  used  the  resources  already  pro- 
vided by  the  present  Congress,  it  will  have  in  its  port 
folios  a  greater  volume  of  urban  home  mortgages  than 
all  of  the  building  and  loan  associations  of  the  country 
combined;  a  greater  volume  than  all  of  the  banks  in 
the  country  combined,  including  savings  and  commercial 
hanks;  and  a  volume  more  than  five  times  as  great  as 
all  of  the  life  insurance  companies  combined." 

The  American  investor  demanding  greater  safety  for 
his  investments  finds  himself  crowding  more  and  more 
under  the  political  wing  of  his  Government  whether  he 
particularly  wants  to  or  not.  When  private  corporate 
enterprise  finds  itself  unable  to  create  debt  in  huge  vol- 
umes, its  Government  of,  for,  and  by  the  people  must 
take  over  that  function  for  it. 


"Looming  above  all  other  depression  problems  as  a 
horrible  nightmare  to  all  who  see  beyond  their  own 
comfortable  homes,  is  the  specter  of  millions  of  unem- 
ployed men  and  women  living  as  unwilling  parasites 
upon  those  who  still  have  incomes — whether  it  be 
through  private  or  public  gifts,"  states  Barrow  Lyons, 
New  York  World-Telegram  financial  writer. 

"If  a  remedy  is  not  found,  the  disease  inevitably  will 
force  itself  upon  public  attention  in  a  manner  that  can- 
not be  side-stepped." 

Mr.  Lyons  writes  that  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company 
of  New  York,  among  many  others,  is  agreed  that  a 
large  part  of  this  enormous  army  of  jobless  workers  is 
likely  to  remain  outside  the  pale  of  profit-making  in- 
dustry for  a  long  time  to  come.  In  casting  about  for 
an  effective  safety  valve  to  relieve  this  growing  impasse, 
Mr.  Lyons  is  quite  frank  in  admitting  the  futility  of 
most  of  the  palliatives  which  have  so  far  been  suggested. 
The  various  self-help  projects  must  step  very  gingerly 
or  they  might  step  on  the  toes  of  private  business.  "It 
has  been  asserted  that  any  productive  effort  of  the  job- 
less to  help  themselves  sets  up  an  impediment  to  private 
industry  and  initiative." 

He  concludes  with  a  feeble  hope  that  this  might  be  a 
way  out  of  the  dilemma:  "If  every  possible  industrial  ef- 
ficiency could  be  put  into  force,  without  fear  of  the  re- 
sults to  the  men  displaced  by  machines,  production  might 
again  be  placed  upon  the  most  economical  basis.  Prices 
could  be  cheapened  to  the  limit  that  technical  progress 
and  a  reasonable  profit  allowed.  Consumption  probably 
would  be  expanded  materially.  The  lifting  of  the  incubus 
of  unemployment,  which  drags  recovery  downward, 
would  be  lifted." 

Obviously,  wishful  thinking  is  not  the  prerogative  of 
Communists  and  liberals  alone. 
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Howard  Scott  Tours 
Western  Canada 

By  Lewis  Montgomery 

DRAWING  a  long  succession  of  capacity  houses, 
Mi 'ward  Scott,  Director-in-Chief  of  Technoc- 
racy, Inc.,  swept  across  the  three  Western  Prov- 
inces of  Canada  on  a  record-hreaking  tour. 

From  Victoria,  on  Vancouver  Island,  to  Yorkton, 
Saskatchewan,  the  Chief  left  behind  literally  a  trail  of 
new  Technocracy  groups  and  chartered  Sections. 

His  first  speech  was  given  on  November  7th  at  New 
Westminister,  12  miles  from  Vancouver,  to  a  group  of 
local  Rotarians.  When  he  began  to  talk,  the  Rotarian 
facial  expression  underwent  a  sudden  change.  He 
dumped  facts  at  them — facts  that  went  home.  Their 
ciimplacence  was  jarred  and  their  equanimity  shattered. 
And  they  liked  it ! 

"You're  all  on  relief  right  now,"  said  the  Chief.  "Gov- 
ernment injections  are  keeping  this  system  going." 

A  variety  of  sharply  pointed  humorous  jabs  kept  the 
audience  in  good  humor,  and  the  meeting  closed  with 
thunderous  applause. 

That  evening  one  thousand  representative  citizens 
jammed  into  the  Legion  Hall  and  heard  him  deliver  a 
lecture  that  held  them  enthralled  to  the  end. 

Since  then  the  New  Westminister  group  has  applied 
for  a  charter  and  opened  a  downtown  office. 

That  was  a  start. 

Fifteen  hundred  people  assembled  in  the  Vancouver 
Auditorium  on  the  next  evening  and  bore  the  brunt  of 
the  Chief's  caustic  wit  and  irony.  Never  has  a  Van- 
couver audience  received  such  a  "ribbing" — and  they 
liked  it,  too.  They  had  to  like  it,  because  it  was  all  true. 
The  Chief  demonstrated  the  fallacy  of  the  political  meth- 
od of  social  determination ;  he  showered  them  with 
facts  and  figures  indicating  the  coming  collapse  of  the 
Price  System ;  he  poured  scorn  on  many  of  our  most 
cherished  institutions ;  for  nearly  two  hours  the  Price 
System  was  diagnosed  and  dissected — a  scathing,  fac- 
tual, irresistible  denunciation.  This  lecture  was  talked 
of  for  days. 

Saturday  was  occupied  in  a  flying  trip  to  Chilliwack, 
70  miles  away,  where  he  spoke  to  a  crowded  hall ;  Sun- 
day found  him  back  in  Vancouver  addressing  an  audi- 
ence that  filled  every  seat  in  the  Star  Theatre  ten  min- 
utes after  the  doors  were  opened.  Afterwards  an  or- 
ganization meeting  was  held,  from  which  the  Section 
treasurer  carried  away  a  veritable  sheaf  of  newly  signed 
application  forms.  This  meeting  was  recessed  at  10:30 
to  hear  the  Chief  speak  over  CRCV,  the  most  powerful 
station  in  British  Columbia. 

New  Sections 

From  November  11th  to  the  17th  Mr.  Scott  back- 
tracked into  the  State  of  Washington,  where  he  spoke  at 
Bellingham,  Everett,  Anacortes,  Stanwood,  and  Mt. 
Vernon.  On  November  18th  a  packed  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Hall  in  Victoria  heard  the  Chief  tear  their  political 
concepts  to  pieces  and — as  usual — applauded  heartily  in 
return.    A  new  Section  there. 

Next  audience,  the  students  of  the  University  of 
British  Columbia.  They  learned  something  not  being 
taught  in  their  courses.     They  learned  enthusiastically. 


Then  Salmon  Arm.  Here  the  hall  was  so  crowded 
that  Mr.  Bedford,  leaving  to  fetch  a  blackboard  for  the 
Chief  to  use,  could  not  force  his  way  back  in. 

Karnloops.  Another  speech.  Two  new  Sections  this 
time — a  "regular"  and  a  Monad. 

Edmonton,  Alberta,  next.  Here  the  congestion  in 
the  street  made  it  necessary  to  open  the  doors  of  the 
Empire  Theatre  early,  and  the  lecture  was  started  at 
7  :45  instead  of  8 :30  to  avoid  real  danger  from  the  im- 
patient crowd.  But  this  was  not  all.  A  determined 
crowd  of  about  300  jammed  into  the  outer  lobby  of  the 
theatre  and  refused  to  budge,  and  when  Miss  Hockett, 
Mr.  Scott's  secretary,  went  out  to  tell  them  that  there 
was  no  more  room,  they  literally  kept  her  prisoner  and 
would  not  let  her  go  until  she  had  talked  Technocracy 
to  them  for  an  hour  and  a  half!  Meanwhile  the  Chief 
was  addressing  nearly  two  thousand  people  within  the 
theatre  proper ;  and  over  one  thousand  people  who  failed 
to  gain  admittance  at  all  turned  and  went  home ! 

Two  Sections  were  formed  here. 

Sunday  evening  Mr.  Scott  spoke  over  CFCN,  Alber- 
ta's most  powerful  station,  and  after  that  he  spoke  to 
an  audience  in  the  Knox  United  Church.  The  next  eve- 
ning he  addressed  one  thousand  more.  The  literature 
table  was  sold  out  within  ten  minutes. 

The  same  enthusiasm  next  evening  at  Lethbridge. 
The  same,  Swift  Current.  Then  Moose  Jaw — over  the 
air  and  at  the  Technical  High  School,  where  the  Mayor 
of  the  city  acted  as  chairman.  Again  at  Saskatoon — 
radio  and  a  large  meeting. 

The  next  afternoon  the  Chief  addressed  a  private  con- 
ference at  the  University  of  Saskatchewan,  presided  over 
by  the  Dean  of  Engineering  and  attended  by  about  125 
engineers,  technical  men,  and  students ;  and  at  the  same 
time  Miss  Hockett  presided  over  an  organization  meet- 
ing at  which  three  more  Sections  were  started. 

Next  day,  back  to  Regina,  the  capital  of  the  Province, 
and  a  capacity  audience  there  that  night.  Chalk  up  one 
provisional  Section  and  one  Monad  Section. 

Then  Yorkton.  A  provisional  Section,  and  a  Monad 
Section  on  the  way. 

The  Tour  concluded  at  Melville.  Results  here  were 
the  same  as  they  had  been  everywhere  else.  Technocracy 
was  firmly  rooted  in  Western  Canada. 

The  Chief  and  his  secretary  left  for  New  York  leav- 
ing behind  a  buzz  of  organizational  activity  from  Vic- 
toria to  Melville,  and  a  host  of  friends  who  hope  to  see 
them  back  over  the  same  route  next  year.— R.  D. 
12349-1. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  INSULATING  BOARD 
A  view  in  the  factory  of  the  Armstrong- 
Newport  Company,  in  Pensacola,  Florida, 
showing  insulating  board  emerging  from  a 
forming  machine.  This  board  is  now  used  to 
insulate  all  kinds  of  buildings  as  well  as 
household  refrigerators.  This  is  true 
straight-line  production  —  the  method  by 
which  the  units  of  fabricated  houses  will  be 
produced  in  the  future,  thereby  eliminating 
the  greater  part  of  the  workmen  in  the  build- 
ing trades.  (Underwood  and  Underwood 
Photo) 
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Wanted-Strong  Men  and 
Strong  Women 


By  L.  M.  Dickson 


ALONG,  hard  task  lies  ahead  of  Technocracy,  a 
task  that  when  unfolded  and  understood  is  seen 
to  be  the  most  stupendous  job  ever  undertaken — 
the  accomplishment  of  the  only  major  social  change  since 
mankind  left  its  first  record. 

The  sequence  of  events  on  this  Continent  is  leading 
to  a  basic  upheaval,  with  the  deepest  social  consequences. 
A  disaster  and  an  opportunity  stares  165,000,000  people 
in  the  face.  The  disaster  is  the  collapse  of  the  Price 
System ;  the  opportunity  is  the  chance  to  establish  a 
totally  new  and  immeasurably  better  order  of  society 
than  the  world  has  ever  known. 

Technocracy  is  laying  the  foundation  of  an  organiza- 
tion competent  to  behave  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  physical  progress.  This  is  the  job  in  hand. 
It  requires  strong  men,  and  strong  women,  and  right 
now  you  are  being  called  to  give  of  your  time  and  tal- 
ents unselfishly. 

The  scientific  analysis  of  our  modern  society  begun 
by  Technocracy  must  be  maintained  and  extended ;  the 
constant,  unremitting  search  for  more  facts  must  be  con- 
tinued ;  the  tremendously  complicated  task  of  working 
out  the  details  of  the  blueprint  of  a  functionally-con- 
trolled social  order  must  be  completed.  Keen,  trained 
eyes  must  note  the  effect  of  the  impact  of  technological 
advance — the  battering  ram  which  is  breaking  down  our 
present  structure. 

These  jobs  require  strong,  trained,  unflinching  men 
and  women  of  unusual  capabilities.  There  is  no  pay. 
You  work  for  nothing,  in  a  monetary  sense.  But  prob- 
ably you  will  find  it  is  worth  while. 

Technocracy  must  grow.  The  organization  must  fight 
doggedly  and  persistently  to  overcome  the  inertia  of  the 
human  organism,  the  hatred  of  being  disturbed  from  the 
old  rut,  the  inborn  distrust  and  fear  of  any  change.  It 
takes  courage  to  venture  from  the  old  paths.  When 
new  members  are  being  sought  for,  extra  pains  must  be 
taken  with  the  right  kind  of  functionally  capable  people. 
One  at  a  time  will  this  organization  grow,  slowly,  stead- 
ily, surely,  but  at  an  accelerating  rate,  as  events  make 
the  present  social  order  less  tolerable.  Are  you  an  or- 
ganizer? Would  you  like  to  be  one?  Technocracy  can 
use  you. 

Best  to  the  Top 

As  soon  as  new  members  come  in,  their  training  as 
Technocrats  begins.  A  long  course  of  study  awaits 
them  before  they  can  be  in  a  position  to  know  what 
Technocracy  really  means.  The  obtaining  of  adequate 
understanding  necessitates  attendance  at  the  study  class ; 
and  it  is  there  that  the  leaders  will  be  developed  who 
will  conduct  the  classes  and  supervise  the  exploration 
of  the  wide  fields  of  knowledge  covered  by  Technocracy. 
Out  of  the  study  class  will  come  those  who  will  educate 


thousands  in  the  principles  and  scientific  foundation  of 
Technocracy — a  job  that  entails  an  enormous  amount  of 
work,  that  is  not  easy,  that  will  not  end  soon. 

This  should  not  frighten  prospective  members  into 
thinking  that  Technocracy  is  some  sort  of  treadmill,  on 
which  every  participant  has  to  toil  out  his  every  spare 
minute.  When  you  come  into  the  organization  certain 
minor  duties  naturally  arise.  If  you  are  among  those 
members  who  function  better,  you  are  given  something 
further  to  do.  This  progression  is  excellent  for  the  de- 
velopment of  latent  qualities  of  leadership.  The  best 
workers  come  to  the  top. 

A  duty  mentioned  previously  is  the  continuation  of 
research  work.  This  is  a  job  to  be  undertaken  in  part 
by  every  member,  but  one  that  requires  skilled  super- 
vision and  assistance.  A  complete  system  of  specific  and 
accurate  data,  concerning  the  tremendous  physical  op- 
eration of  the  whole  North  American  Continent,  must 
be  constructed — and  this  job  requires  research  workers 
everywhere,  and  a  large  clerical  staff  to  handle  the  ac- 
cumulating material  on  food,  water  supplies,  power;  on 
physical  equipment,  machinery,  buildings,  transportation 
facilities,  etc.  Every  part  of  this  Continent  must  be  so 
covered,  and  the  results  correlated  and  systematized. 
Men  of  technical  and  statistical  training  fit  naturally  in 
here,  but  others  can  be  trained.  Most  of  the  informa- 
tion required  is  now  available  in  some  form  or  other ; 
but  never  has  any  attempt  been  made  to  build  it  into 
a  structure  along  functional  lines ;  and  no  other  organi- 
zation except  one  of  the  magnitude  and  with  the  ob- 
jective of  Technocracy  could  ever  accomplish  it. 

This  last  activity  in  particular  requires  financing. 
Technocracy,  while  still  operating  under  the  Price  Sys- 
tem, must  maintain  itself  by  conducting  its  affairs  with 
the  business  world  according  to  the  rules  of  the  game 
of  the  Price  System.  Funds  are  needed,  as  much  help 
as  possible  from  each  member.  Someone  in  each  sec- 
tion must  be  responsible  for  their  collection.  The  man 
so  chosen  must  be  a  capable  one,  and  should  be  aided 
by  everyone  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 

Must  Be  Ready 

Like  a  great  living  net,  Technocracy  is  slowly  spread- 
ing over  the  entire  Continent.  Day  by  day  new  mem- 
bers are  becoming  active.  In  little  towns  far  up  in 
the  Saskatchewan  prairies,  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  in  the 
heart  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  on  the  Atlantic  Sea- 
board, in  the  deep  South,  and  in  all  localities  in  between, 
men  and  women  are  working  for  Technocracy.  The 
Continent  was  jarred  by  the  impact  of  the  Technocratic 
analysis  in  1932,  and  by  now  the  thinking  of  every 
stratum  of  society  has  been  influenced. 

But  this  is  a  mere  beginning.  There  are  required 
people  of  ability  to  master  our  subject  matter  and  stand 
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before  audiences  and  tell  them,  clearly  and  interestingly, 
the  purpose  of  Technocracy.     Men  and  women  of  more 

ability  arc  needed  to  present  the  tacts  of  technology 
and  elucidate  their  social  implications.  Technocracy 
has  to  keep  telling  the  Continent.  And  speakers  of  a 
new  caliber  are  required  ;  not  the  oratorial  spielers  of 

the  old  school,  but  keen,  clear,  convincing  lecturers,  who 
know  their  subject  and  understand  something  of  human 
psychology;  presenters  of  sober,  relentless,  logical  rea- 
soning, based  on  unquestioned  facts.  These  men  will 
have  as  part  of  their  duties  the  training  of  new  speakers 
within  the  membership  of  the  organization.  Every 
Technocrat  should  be  a  speaker  or  a  teacher;  but  be- 
fore one  can  he  a  teacher  he  must  he  a  student. 

Then  comes  presentation  by  the  written  word.  No 
writers  in  all  past  history  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
expounding  on  a  practical  subject  of  the  magnitude  oi 
Technocracy.  Cold*''  Unemotional?  Dull?  Not  a  fit 
subject  for  the  pen  of  a  budding  muse,  or  the  seasoned 
commentator  on  human  affairs?  Come  in  and  see.  You 
can  write  on  Technocracy  for  years  and  barely  scratch 
the  surface.  Technocracy  needs  writers  of  unusual  abil- 
ity to  digest  and  assimilate  the  necessary  mass  of  ma- 
terial, to  adopt  its  new  and  vivid  terminology,  to  pre- 
sent it  compellingly  to  the  public.  It  opens  up  a  lush 
field  for  literary  and  journalistic  usefulness.  A  new- 
era  is  before  the  writers  who  wish  to  take  advantage 
now.      Writers   wanted!      Apply   to  Technocracy. 

Technocracy  is  advancing  steadily  on  all  fronts,  but 
the  progress  is  not  automatic,  nor  is  there  time  for  the 
delusion  that  it  can  be  completed  with  the  wave  of  a 
wand  and  a  bit  of  parliamentary  hocus-pocus.  The 
only  organization  in  existence  competent  to  usher  in  an 
economy  of  abundance  for  all,  from  birth  to  death,  is 
being  formed  now.  The  mechanism  of  this  organiza- 
tion is  yet  but  partly  assembled.  It  must  he  fullv  as- 
sembled and  ready  to  operate  on  that  day,  not  many 
years  off,  now,  when  the  Price  System  has  ceased  to 
work.  From  among  the  functionally  capable  people  of 
this  Continent  will  come  those  capable  of  directing  a 
functionally  controlled  society.  If  we  do  not  prepare, 
the  disaster  will  overtake  us,  and  we,  the  people  of  this 
Continent,  shall  have  lost  our  opportunity.  —  R.  D. 
12349-1. 

Our  Vanishing  Values 

By  Blanche  Greenough 

PERSONS  whose  minds  are  not  being  prepared  for 
a  major  historical  change  in  the  mechanics  of  social 
operation  will  find  themselves  in  a  labyrinth  of  in- 
creasing perplexities  these  next  few  years. 

The  initial  recedence  of  our  accustomed  standards  of 
"value"  began  in  the  great  backwash  of  1929.  While 
this  spectacular  event  claimed  the  pronounced  attention 
of  financiers  and  the  people  at  large,  and  administered  a 
complete  shock  to  them,  there  was  a  rare  assembly  upon 
the  technological  threshold  that  witnessed  the  casualty 
with  learned  equanimity. 

Surveys  had  been  made  of  the  strata  of  our  financial 
Gibraltar.      Serious   faults   were  discovered,  and   indica- 


tions of  the  near  approach  of  a  succession  of  alarming 
disturbances.  Moreover,  it  was  fowen  that  this  financial 
Gibraltar,  following  a  scries  of  convulsions,  would  be 
leveled  to  the  ocean  wave.  Unless  prepared  for  the 
calamity,  the  sudden  exposure  would  predispose  us  to 
serious  ills,  and  possiblv  death. 

Now  to  bridge  the  social  chaos  and  establish  our  com 
mon  security,  was  the  task  before  the  intelligence  of  our 
new  thinkers.     They  set  a  course  in  the  natural  direction 
of  change;  but  the  army  of  the  old  accustomed  registered 
a  mighty  yell  of  protest. 

To  the  supporters  of  the  old  non-valid  "values,"  Tech- 
nocracy exclaimed:  "Step  aside,  and  do  not  impede 
American  progress!  <  )r  step  into  line  and  become  active 
in  the  charge  of  inescapable  eventualities!  Tradition, 
superstition,  and  inhibition  must  not  bind  the  youth  of 
the  coming  age.  Impediments  of  the  past  overburden 
the  modern  wayfayer.  He  who  would  inherit  the  riches 
now  locked  in  the  vaults  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  in 
the  mind  and  heart  of  man,  must  stride  clear-eyed 
through  the  morning  of  the  future!" 

Because  of  long  ages  of  scarcity  production  and  price 
distribution,  our  concepts  of  value  are  deeply  interwoven 
into  our  habits  of  thought.  If  we  trace  our  moral  and 
ethical  standards  of  the  past  and  of  today,  we  shall  find 
in  the  majority  of  instances  that  values  which  we  have 
religiously  adhered  to  as  "spiritual  ideals"  are  merely 
the  accumulated  results  of  an  old  condition  of  material 
scarcity. 

Inasmuch  as  the  scarcity  economy  of  that  past  was 
an  inescapable  social  mechanism,  it  was  incumbent  upon 
all  civilizations  to  adapt  their  ethical  and  moral  man- 
dates to  a  relative  conformity.  But  these  social  molds 
are  now  breaking,  and  new  molds,  already  designed, 
must  be  brought  into  use.  If  it  were  "spiritual"  in  the 
past  to  adapt  ourselves  to  a  limited  environment  with 
the  purpose  of  eliminating  social  friction,  it  is  "spiritual" 
now  to  readapt  our  practices  (moral,  ethical,  and  social) 
to  the  conformations  of  a  new  economic  environment  of 
abundance. 

Pioneers  Needed 

In  the  last  hundred  years  there  have  been  introduced 
greater  material  advances  than  in  all  the  preceding  his- 
torical ages  combined,  and  the  last  35  years  mark  the 
summit  of  this  acceleration.  Is  it  too  much  to  expect 
Americans,  who  inaugurated  these  material  changes,  to 
extend  their  pioneering  initiative  into  the  untouched 
field  of  social  mechanics,  and  bring  the  benefits  of  ma- 
terial advancement  into  the  homes,  institutions,  and  lives 
of  the   whole   people? 

American  scientists  and  technologists  have  traveled 
in  their  seven-league  boots  across  the  status  quo  of 
centuries  :  but  if  they  were  to  be  baited  upon  the  height 
while  completely  equipped  with  the  designs  and  instru- 
ments of  a  broadened  social  advancement,  our  hundred 
years  of  progress  would  prove  to  be  but  a  sporadic 
inventive  interlude,  etched  in  lonely  grandeur  between 
the  desert  of  a  materially  unenlightened  past  and  the 
desert  of  an  equally  unenlightened   future. 

If  we  do  not  assume  the  responsibilities  that  accom- 
pany material  progress,  which  in  our  civilization  and 
time  must,  because  of  our  unique  technological  progres- 
sion, be  extended  to  equal  distribution  to  all  of  goods, 
social  opportunities,  and  services,  not   only   will  we  de- 
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cline  to  impoverished  material  standards,  but  to  tlie 
spiritual  darkness  which  accompanies  mass  thought  and 
volition  in  nations  laboring  under  the  exigencies  of  en- 
forced economic  scarcity. 

An  outstanding  reversion  of  value  today  is  clearly  ex- 
emplified in  the  new  emphasis  upon  the  consumer  and 
his  right  to  share  in  the  fabulous  wealth  obtained 
through  technological  processes,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  pretechnological  emphasis  upon  production  and  the 
producer. 

The  "values"  allotted  to  production  and  to  the  pro- 
ducer served  their  purpose  only  to  the  point  where  tech- 
nological mastery  lifted  production  to  mass  proportions 
and  eliminated  the  rugged  individualism  of  the  energy 
limited  producer. 

The  early,  rugged  individualism  of  our  forefathers, 
in  grips  with  the  little  understood  forces  of  nature,  is 
entirely  apart  from  the  vaunted  rugged  individualism  of 
the  19th  and  20th  Centuries.  Rugged  individualists  of 
these  later  periods  usually  made  and  make  no  material 
or  ethical  contribution  to  society  whatsoever.  They  ex- 
ploit for  their  own  gain  our  natural  resources ;  they 
acquire  wealth  made  possible  by  those  who  have  genius 
in  invention  and  improvement.  Parasitically  they  at- 
tach themselves  upon  the  growth  and  new  shoots  of  ex- 
panding knowledge,  where  they  wax  so  fat  that  unthink- 
ing observers  mistake  them  for  the  social  tree  itself. 

While  there  is  an  increased  social  awareness  in  cor- 
respondence with  recent  transpositions  in  the  notions  of 
value,  the  transition  itself  embraces  so  wide  an  array 
of  unexampled  characteristics  that  the  popular  mind  is 
confused  as  to  the  essential  direction  of  progress.  Hence, 
Technocracy  emphasizes  and  reemphasizes  the  factors 
that  predominate. 

American  Ancestor  Worship 

The  concepts  of  those  who  endeavor  to  adjust  our 
social  differences  in  the  political  field  today  are  the  same 
concepts  which  evolved  the  olden  values  from  a  primi- 
tive production  economy. 

It  is  our  habit  to  look  at  China  and  with  superior 
pride  and  amusement  point  out  its  custom  of  ancestor 
worship.  We  probe  the  psychology  of  this  ancient 
practice  and  decide  that  the  psychosis  of  looking  back- 
ward instead  of  forward  has  been  the  dominant  and  de- 
termining cause  of  her  decadence.  Persistence  in  tradi- 
tional behavior  is  the  perfect  culture  medium  for  the 
bacteria  of  national  decay.  Vision,  adaptation,  and  ar- 
rangement are  the  trinity  of  progress.  There  is  but  a 
hairline  of  breadth  between  the  worship  of  ancestors 
and  the  worship  of  ancestral  "values." 

Because  of  the  continued  application  of  outgrown 
"values,"  we  find  ourselves  in  the  paradoxical  position 
of  having  a  maximum  productive  capacity  and  a  mini- 
mum consumptive  ability.  Our  slaves  to  ancestral  cus- 
tom ignore  the  new  social  implications  which  have  sprung 
from  technology  as  bole  and  branches  spring  from  their 
root.  But  these  new  notions  have  merged  into  demands, 
and  soon  they  will  be  merged  into  forces. 

There  are  no  "values"  in  nature  corresponding  to  the 
mathematics  of  our  invented  economies,  therefore  prices 
are  always  variable  and  subject  to  speculative  caprice. 
But  the  new  energy  determinant  is  derived  from  nature ; 
in  nature  there  is  only  the  interplay  of  matter  and 
energy ;  and  this  energy  may  be  directed  to  the  obtaining 
of  a  physically-derived  set  of  relations  between  resources 


and  energy  on  the  one  hand  and  their  use  by  humans 
on  the  other. 

There  are  values,  artistic,  aesthetic,  intrinsic,  senti- 
mental, moral,  psychological,  and  spiritual  which  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  needs,  natures,  and  temperaments  of 
individuals.  It  is  with  the  intrinsic  and  scientific  classi- 
fications particularly,  and  their  favorable  relation  to 
society,  that  Technocracy  is  concerned. 

Artistic,  aesthetic,  sentimental,  psychological,  and 
spiritual  values  belong  in  varying  degrees  to  that  classi- 
fication termed  imponderables.  But  every  one  of  these, 
with  moral  values  included,  will  be  greatly  advanced  and 
enhanced  in  the  beneficent  environment  of  a  material 
rationalism. 

It  is  our  duty  and  privilege  during  this  transitional 
span  to  familiarize  our  minds  with  the  value  aspects  of 
the  new  national  administrative  science,  Technocracy. 
Every  person  thus  enlightened,  will  then  be  enabled  to 
play  an  understanding  part  in  the  greatest  social  drama 
ever  to  be  enacted  in  human  history . — 11834-Pi. 
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In  the  Field 


9735 — A  new  Field  Organizer,  LeRoy  Carleton,  is 
at  work  in  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma,  associated  with 
others  in  the  formation  of  a  new  Section  there. 

— o — 

10539 — News  from  Evergreen,  Colorado,  indicates 
that  W.  C.  Allen,  F.  O.,  is  working  toward  obtaining 
sufficient  members  to  compose  a  Section. 

11246-1— Through  the  efforts  of  D.  W.  Treat,  F.  O., 
of  Butte,  Montana,  we  announce  the  recent  authoriza- 
tion of  Section  1  in  this  city.  Mr.  Treat  is  now  the 
Director  of  Section  1  and  he  is  also  initiating  organiza- 
tion work  in  Missoula,  Poison,  Anaconda,  and  Helena. 

10752 — Field  Organizer  in  Eldred,  Saskatchewan — 
Emil  A.  Peterson — is  having  some  50°  below  zero 
weather  to  contend  with  in  his  work  there. 

8844-1 — Director  Robert  E.  Rickaby  advises  GHQ 
that  new  endeavors  are  in  progress  in  Green  Bay,  Wis- 
consin. 

— o — 

8931-1 — Greetings  from  brand-new  Section  1  of  Hat- 
tiesburg,  Mississippi,  which  has  just  come  into  being 
through  the  organization  work  of  F.  C.  Glenn,  now 
Chief  of  Staff.     Its  Director  is  Professor  J.  W.  Currie. 

11233-5 — Phoenix  organization  has  taken  new  life, 
as  indicated  by  the  announcement  of  downtown  offices  of 
Section  5,  opened  and  active  at  119  North  First  Avenue, 
Phoenix. 

— o — ■ 

11252 — The  diversity  of  functional  capacity  among 
officers  of  Technocracy,  Inc.,  is  once  more  demonstrated 
in  the  approval  for  Field  Organizer  of  Dr.  George  M. 
Ross,  of  Big  Valley,  Alberta. 
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11451 — The  Provisional  Section  in  Calgary,  Alberta, 
has  as  its  Field  <  >rgairizer  John  Alexander  Sparrow, 
with  A.  S.  Ward  and  Gus   Rettschlag  as  active  aides. 

— (J — 

11632 — Sponsored  by  the  San  Diego  Section,  there  is 
being  formed  in  I'd  Cajon,  California,  a  new  Section 
under  the  leadership  of  C.  I.  Wilhite. 

11733-  Section  Organizer  James  Winston,  of  Colton, 
California,  reports  the  setting  up  of  a  Section  in  River- 
side, California. 

12349-1 — Director  \Y.  !•'..  Walter,  of  Vancouver,  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  indicates  that  it  was  not  only  optimism 
hnt  also  a  creditable  expansion  of  activities  which 
prompted  the  taking  over  of  larger  quarters  in  the  Pen- 
der Street  office  of  Technocracy,  Inc.  Mr.  Walter  says, 
who  knows  hnt  that  we  will  need  the  whole  floor,  and 
even  the  building,  to  serve  the  Canadian  Northwest,  he- 
fore  very  long.  New  Sections  all  over  Canada  have 
been  taking  advantage  of  the  long  experience  of  those 
in  the  Pender  Street  office. 

— o — 

12249-1 — Canada  is  again  heard  from  with  a  Section 
just  authorized  in  New  Westminister,  British  Columbia, 
through  M.  A.  A.  Harris,  F.  0.  Their  Director  is 
Hugh  Mackie,  and  they  announce  at  the  same  time  the 
opening  of  a  Section  office  in  Room  4,  B.  C.  E.  R. 
Building.  With  this  start.  New  Westminister  will  be 
a  local  force  to  he  reckoned  with. 

— o — 

11833-Pb — Lynwood,  California,  is  reporting  through 
Robert  Ludwig,  Treasurer  of  Section  Pb,  the  comple- 
tion of  the  requirements  for  authorization  for  a  charter. 

8830 — In  Mobile,  Alabama,  steps  are  being  taken  to 
form  a  Section.  H.  P.  McDonald  and  others  in  a  group 
there  are  busy  with  the  preliminary  work. 

1  1834-Pm — Los  Angeles  is  ready  to  launch  another 
authorized  Section,  according  to  Director  C.  Lewis 
Wysong. 

— o — 

11834-17 — A  January  authorization  was  in  order  for 
this  group,  which  fulfilled  the  requirements  for  a  char- 
tered Section  in  December  of  last  year.  The  post  office 
address  is  Eagle  Rock,  California,  hut  it  is  within  the 
environs  of  Los  Angeles. 

11353-1 — Captain  George  D.  Koe  has  labored  well  as 
Field  Organizer  in  Edmonton,  Alberta,  and  is  now  able 
to  announce  with  Section  Director  R.  M.  MacQuarrie 
and  Secretary  C.  M.  New  the  receipt  of  their  authori- 
zation as  a  full-fledged  Section.  It  is  of  interest  to  note. 
too,  that  this  Section  has  opened  a  downtown  office 
which  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  most  northern 
office  of  Technocracy,  Inc. 

12245-1— Since  the  1935  Howard  Scott  Tour,  the 
Section  in  Portland,  Oregon,  has  dug  into  organization 
work  with  a  vengeance.  The  new  Director  is  II.  A. 
DeRice,  who  is  not,  however,  a  new  member,  having 
worked  with  Mr.  Hickok  and  Mr.  Prescott  and  others 
there  for  well  over  a  year. 


12247-4 — Reporting  a  new  Section  in  Seattle,  Wash- 
ington, under  die  Directorship  of  Earl  R.  Forcier. 

12247-3  Director  Harold  Wahn,  of  Section  3,  in 
Seattle,  announces  the  opening  of  a  downtown  office  at 
2231  Second  Avenue. 

1224X-2     Another  newly  authorized   Section  at   East 
Stanwood,  Washington,  with  Dr.  Carl  lljort  as  Director, 
has  just   been  entered   with  much  credit,  due  to  the 
ganization  efforts  of  Harold  I).  Finch. 

— o — 

11732-1     This  Section  reports  that  the  study  groups 
under   the   leadership  of    Raid    Shanhel   and    R.    M.    Hoi 
land,  Chief  of  Staff,  are  growing  in  size  and  in  interest 
in  the  work  done  in  the  classes. 

— 0 — 

9034 — Clarksdale,  Mississippi,  through  the  work  of 
C.  S.  Crutchfield,  seems  to  he  going  on  the  theory  that 
if  Hattiesburg  has  gone  to  town,  Clarksdale  cannot  be 
far  behind. 

— o — 

10652 — Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan.  As  the  result  of 
two  public  meetings  since  December  27th,  the  Pro- 
visional Organizing  Committee,  composed  of  W.  E. 
Brunskill,  W.  S.  Harrison,  and  C.  Wall,  is  obtaining 
new  members  toward  their  charter.  Associated  with 
them  is  Ronald  H.  Johnston.  Field  Organizer,  who  is 
concentrating  on  the  organization  of  young  men  and 
women  in  Technocracy  study  groups,  just  as  soon  as  a 
Section   may  he  authorized. 

11X33-5 — Sponsored  through  F.  W.  Greenough,  of 
11834-2,  authorization  for  a  charter  has  been  for- 
warded from  GHQ  to  Director  John  A.  Swindle,  of 
Section   5,   Maywood,   California. 

— o — 

11834-Rh — Having  more  than  the  requisite  number 
for  authorization  as  a  Section,  this  group,  through  G. 
Fred   Walter,  will  send  in   its  papers  for  approval. 

■ — o — ■ 

11834-Monad — Frederic  Swan,  of  the  Provisional 
Monad  Section  of  Los  Angeles,  reports  a  Monad  meet- 
ing in  Van  Nuys,  California.  Eunice  Antisdel,  the  ca- 
pable Director,  seems  to  have  started  a  little  competi- 
tion between  the  boys  and  girls. 

12050 — Kamloops,  British  Columbia,  has  a  new  Field 
Organizer  in  the  person  of  Robert  Carswell,  Jr.  His 
aides  are  Borden  Mclntyre.  through  whose  efforts  the 
group  was  begun,  and  Theos  Lewis,  who  is  particularly 

interested  in  getting  a   Monad   Section  going  there. 

10450 — In  Regina,  Saskatchewan.  Robert  J.  Scott. 
William  Gilmour,  and  Miss  Raddie  Briscoe  are  members 
of  the  Provisional  ( )rganization  Committee  in  charge  of 
initial  activities.  They,  with  the  rest  of  Canada,  have 
to  work  against  the  odds  of  low  temperatures  and  plenty 
of  snow  and  ice.  Some  groups  reporting  are  in  snow- 
bound communities,  and  have  had  to  make  outside  con- 
tacts only  by  correspondence. 

Note:  Please  send  in  notices  of  interest  for  this 
department.  We  cannot  use  them  all  each  month, 
but  we  shall  at  least  hit  the  high  spots. 
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Capitalizing  Calamity 


By  Howard  Scott 

Director-in-Chief,  Technocracy,  Inc. 


IN  the  year  1(,.^>.  national  entities  on  the  North 
American  Continent  are  perpetrating  an  economic 
policy  first  introduced  on  a  large  scale  basis  in  this 
Christian  world  over  800  years  ago,  when  the  first  Cru- 
sades were  organized  as  a  capitalization  ol  the  calamity 
of  Islamic  intrusion  into  Mcdicrrancun  Christendom. 
The  Crusades  were  the  capitalization  of  the  Islamic  cala- 
mity for  the  preservation  of  the  economic  interests  of 
the  Cross  against  the  Rising  Crescent.  Nationals  of  all 
European  entities  were  harangued  and  persuaded  by  the 
soap  box  orators  and  politicians  of  that  time  into  joining 
the  Crusades  to  fight  the  calamity  of  a  foreign  interloper 
in  far-off  spaces  on  the  other  side  of  Europe — even  in 
Africa  and  in  Asia   Minor. 

The  capitalization  of  the  Crusades  did  not  defeat 
Islam,  hut  it  did  divert  the  minds  of  the  populace  of  the 
European  countries  from  their  national  problems  for 
well  on  to  two  hundred  years.  The  capitalization  of 
calamity  in  their  day  was  efficacious  in  that  it  concen- 
trated the  attention  of  the  people  on  problems  other  than 
their  immediate  own:  it  consumed  a  surplus  of  materials 
and  human  beings  in  a  war  of  futility  that  in  no  wise 
disturbed  the  status  quo  of  any  economy  contributing 
men  and  material  to  the  Crusades. 

But  now  in  this  year  of  our  Lord,  1936,  the  world 
provides  no  crusade  into  which  we  may  dump  our  sur- 
plus human  beings  and  our  surplus  materials  as  a  great, 
grand  gesture  of  futility. 

flic  mills  of  the  gods  grind  slowly  hut  they  grind 
exceedingly  line.  Today  no  pagan  religion  can  be  raised 
a-  a  Specter  of  calamity  on  this  Continent;  nor  can  we 
be  at  all  hopeful  that  any  alien  will  be  able  to  produce 
calamity  sufficiently  prodigious  to  come  to  our  succor 
in  the  hour  of  our  need.  However,  the  Price  System 
on  the  North  American  Continent  continues  to  bring 
its  own  reward  to  its  stalwart  protagonists,  standard 
hearers  of  the  Double-Cross,  for  it  is  producing  its  own 
calamities   for  yet  a  little   while  longer. 

Salvation  Discovered 

Corporate  business  strode  through  America's  yester- 
day with  charming  braggadocio  of  "bigger  and  better 
business,"  of  Hoover's  "two  chickens  in  every  pot," 
of  Genera]  Motors'  "two  cars  in  every  garage,"  and  with 
the  grandiose  finale  of  bigger  and  better  opportunitv 
for  every  one.  combined  with  prosperity  ad  infinitum. 
True,  this  Continent  has  witnessed  in  the  last  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  the  greatest  social  expansion  and 
advance  in  human  history.  Here,  too,  the  greatest 
technological  application  of  physical  science  has  oc- 
curred, bequeathing  to  North  America  a  higher  standard 
of  living  than  exists  on  any  other  area  on  the  globe — 
even  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  its  population,  unemployed 
and  on  relief,  outnumbers  the  total  unemployed  and  on 
relief  in  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world. 


In  March,  1933,  the  United  Stales  of  America  had 
in  excess  of  15  million  unemployed  ami  its  hanks  W( 
dosed  by  the  national  frigidity  of  their  assets  of  debt,  and 
dependant  corporations  were  lacing  a  general  frigidity 
of  all  corporate  operation.  Then  a  new  day  dawned  for 
the    North    American   Continent. 

Eureka ! 

Salvation  was  discovered  by  our  pathologists  of  debt, 
the  economists,  in  conference  with  our  politicians  and 
our  leading  debt  merchants.  Some  of  these  bright 
pathologists  remembered  that  it  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows 
nobody  good,  and  laid  down  the  magic  formula  when 
they  said,  Gentlemen,  in  this  hour  of  our  need  let  us 
capitalize  our  calamity  and  finance  our  way  to  the 
promised  land  of  prosperity  by  selling  our  ills  to  our 
grandchildren. 

Why  not  ? 

The  United  States  could  no  longer  create  loans  to 
foreign  countries  with  which  they  could  buy  American 
products,  nor  could  it  further  mortgage  the  already 
diffident  salary  and  wage  accounts  a  year  or  two  in 
advance  by  instalment  buying;  so  why  not  capitalize  a 
calamity  of  insufficient  purchasing  power,  general  in- 
security, 15  million  unemployed,  and  general  insolvency? 
Surely  the  Government  of  these  United  States  is  suffi- 
ciently magnanimous,  and  its  citizens  so  economically 
illiterate,  that  the  salvation  of  the  corporate  enterprise 
can  be  made  a  patriotic  duty  to  which  our  unborn  grand- 
children cannot  object. 

Therefore  a  blanket  policy  of  revolution  insurance 
was  issued  to  the  nation  under  the  name  of  emergency 
relief.  The  fears  of  the  undeserving  unemployed  and 
of  those  on  relief  are  assuaged  by  the  statement  of  our 
President  that  "no  citizen  of  the  United  States  shall 
go  hungry."  And  those  on  relief  have  been  fed  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  a  semblance  of  human  vitality,  even 
if  not  up  to  our  glorified  American  standard.  It  is  all 
that  a  salvation  of  the  economy  of  scarcity  can  afford 
to  our  no  longer  needed  and  undeserving  destitute 
citizens. 

Happy  Days 

Government  relief  in  the  Roosevelt  Administration 
could  only  afford  a  paltry  five  billion  for  the  relief  of 
the  destitute  citizens.  And  why  not?  Every  political 
administration  of  any  entity  under  the  Price  System  on 
this  Continent  exists  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining that  Price  System  with  its  privilege  of  creating 
debt  for  the  benefit  of  the  chief  beneficiaries  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  rest  of  the  nation;  so  it  followed  quite  nat- 
urally that  corporate  business,  being  deserving,  received 
eight  billion  dollars  of  financial  salvation  in  order  that 
it  might  be  able  to  help  the  undeserving  unemployed 
when  it  became  fully  recovered. 

Xow,  in  1936,  recovery  is  in  full  swing.  Production 
almost  equals  that  of  1929,  and  the  consumption  of 
electric  power  exceeds  that  of  192°).     The  halcyon  days 


of  fat  dividends  arc  here  again,  and  die  reports  of  cor- 
porations to  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  on  increased 
dividends  drown  out  the  shrieks  of  the  Liberty  League 
— all  of  this  resulting  in  bigger  business  for  our  steam- 
ship lines  in  foreign  travel,  for  winter  resorts  in  general, 
and  in  a  near  boom  in  Florida  activities. 

Even  the  railroads — reduced  from  2,100,000  em- 
ployees in  1920  to  1,150,000  employees  at  the  present 
time — are  on  the  way  to  increased  earnings,  and  even 
fewer  employees. 

Our  banks  and  financial  institutions  have  been  thawed 
out  by  the  application  of  Federal  funds,  and  their  glaciers 
of  frozen  debt  have  been  liquidated  so  rapidly  that  they 
are  in  danger  of  drowning  in  their  own  excess  liquidity 
of  uninvested  funds. 

The  political  administration  of  the  United  States  has 
instigated  the  so-called  recovery  that  is  now  on  by  the 
capitalization  of  the  national  calamity  of  the  last  five 
years.  This  capitalization  of  national  calamity  exceeds 
17  billion  dollars  and  has  brought  salvation  to  corporate 
enterprise  and  raised  production  to  85  per  cent  of  that 
of  1929,  with  the  peculiar  paradox  of  12,000,000  unem- 
ployed and  over  20,000,000  on  relief. 

"Happy  days  are  here  again." 

Bigger  and  Better  Calamities 

In  the  last  two  years  a  new  calamity  has  been  found. 
The  calamity  of  a  foreign  nation  which  constitutes  the 
diabolical  menace  of  imminent  invasion.  Well,  we  have 
capitalized  that  too.  The  war  orders  of  the  United 
States  Government  in  1935  and  1936  are  the  largest 
peace-time  budgets  for  military  purposes  that  have  ever 
been  made  by  any  government  in  history.  Over  a  bil- 
lion dollars  have  already  been  voted  in  1936,  and  this 
will  undoubtedly  be  added  to  as  further  pressure  is 
brought  to  bear  on  Congress  for  increased  capitalization 
of  a  foreign  calamity,  and  for  increased  stimulation  of 
our  capital  goods  industries  at  home. 

Every  shipyard  is  busy,  both  Government  and  private, 
on  practically  a  24-hour  basis,  building  ships  for  our 
Navy.  Ever}-  airplane  company  is  busy,  hurrying  to 
make  the  United  States  supreme  in  the  air.  And  prac- 
tically every  truck  company  is  busy  supplying  trucks 
either  to  the  CCC  and  the  National  Guard  or  to  the 
United  States  Army.  If  not  trucks,  then  the  truck 
companies  are  producing  Christie  8-wheel  tanks,  capable 
of  45  miles  an  hour  over  broken  ground  and  70  miles 
an  hour  on  paved  roads — along  with  thousands  of 
mechanized  artillery  units,  built  on  the  latest  stream- 
lined model  for  high  mobility.  The  unemployed  work- 
ing on  Government  relief  projects  have  practically  re- 
built our  forts  and  Army  bases.  Why  shouldn't  the 
unemployed  be  used  in  our  national  defense?  It  is  good 
business. 

War  is  always  good  business  under  a  Price  System. 
Pacifists  are  always  so  dumb,  in  that  they  fail  to  realize 
that  the  increase  in  business  resulting  from  every  good- 
sized  war  will  justify  any  cause,  regardless  of  all  beliefs 
to  the  contrary. 

In  1935  the  country  observed  the  interesting  pheno- 
menon of  the  astounding  increase  of  sales  in  automobiles 
and  trucks  by  individual  purchasers  occurring  practically 
only  in  those  States  in  which  AAA  agricultural  subsidy 
payments  had  been  made  to  farmers  for  not  growing 
anything  from  corn  to  cotton  or  for  not  raising  hogs. 


The  agricultural  subsidy  having  been  declared  uncon- 
stitutional by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  for 
divers  reasons,  a  capitalization  of  a  new  calamity  had 
to  be  found,  and  the  adjusted  compensation  of  our  World 
War  veterans  was  elevated  from  its  previous  position  of 
a  political  nuisance  into  a  new  national  calamity,  and 
capitalized  for  immediate  payment  to  the  tune  of  two 
billion  three  hundred  million  dollars,  eighteen  years  late 
in  payment. 

The  New  Deal,  in  1936,  is  running  low  on  calamities. 
Last  year  it  had  the  drought  and  the  dust  storms  to 
help  out.  The  heavy  snows  of  this  last  winter  were 
viewed  with  suspicion  because  of  the  fact  that  they  un- 
doubtedly would  increase  the  moisture  and  water  run- 
off of  the  North  American  Continent,  and  thereby  tend 
to  raise  the  water  table  and  increase  crop  productivity 
if  followed  by  normal  crop  conditions  throughout  the 
growing  season. 

Now,  just  as  the  boys  in  Wall  Street  and  Washing- 
ton were  beginning  to  despair  of  any  new  calamity,  Old 
Man  River  raises  up  and  "done  obliges"  them  by 
promptly  instituting  a  rampage  of  floods  from  Maine  to 
the  Mississippi.  And  the  boys  of  Washington  and  Wall 
Street  are  rubbing  the  rabbit's  foot,  hoping  to  keep  Lady 
Luck  with  them,  for  if  Lady  Luck  does  the  right  thing 
and  pulls  some  real  he-man  floods  on  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Western  rivers,  we'll  have  a  real  he-man  ca- 
lamity to  capitalize.  So  far,  the  financial  papers  esti- 
mate the  flood  calamity  to  be  worth  only  a  few  hundred 
million  dollars  of  new  business,  which  item,  with  four 
or  five  hundred  million  dollars  of  calamity  capitalization 
that  will  be  voted  as  flood  control,  will  fall  somewhat 
short  of  being  a  real  life-sized  national  calamity. 

Floods  and  Ballyhoo 

No  doubt  at  this  very  moment  a  diligent  search  is 
being  conducted  by  all  Better  Business  Bureaus,  financial 
research  institutions,  and  governmental  Departments  of 
Commerce,  into  ways  and  means  of  better  and  bigger 
calamities.  Technocracy,  Inc.,  suggests  that  outside  of 
a  world  war  the  next  best  thing  would  be  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  reverse  its  usual  procedure 
of  developing  insecticides  for  the  more  efficient  elimina- 
tion of  certain  members  of  the  insect  world  and  to  turn 
its  attention  instead  toward  streamlined  lice,  knee- 
action  cockroaches,  and  non-skid  bedbugs — on  the 
grounds  that  a  good  typhus  epidemic  that  got  off  to  a 
flying  start  could  be  capitalized  for  at  least  ten  billion 
dollars.  We  doubt  seriously  the  likelihood  of  this, 
however,  for  it  would  presuppose  intentional  planning 
on  the  part  of  our  Price  System  beneficiaries  in  con- 
junction with  the  ruthlessness  of  purpose  which  up  until 
now  they  have  exhibited  only  in  their  avidity  to  create 
debt  against  others  through  a  chance  circumstance  in- 
herent in  the  System. 

In  a  Price  System,  morality  cannot  be  afforded  by 
those  at  the  bottom.  It  is  a  luxury  that  can  be  indulged 
in  only  by  those  at  the  top.  The  very  perfection  of  their 
economic  attainment  produces  a  morality  which  would 
preclude  their  ever  attaining  any  concerted,  planned  ac- 
tion on  a  wholesale  scale,  even  if  it  involved  the  det- 
riment of  others,  because  such  a  planned  action  would 
involve  the  greatest  immorality  of  our  Price  System, 
namely,  the  frank  admission  of  intention  not  to  do  others 
good. 


• 
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At  the  moment  of  writing,  the  newspapers  headline 
the  southern  tornado,  which  has  devastated  a  pathway 

across  several  states   with  accompanying   il 1-  on  the 

Tennessee,  lower  Ohio,  and  the  Mississippi.  The 
Roosevelt  Administration  is  indeed  fortunate  thai  a  kind 
Providence  has  come  to  their  assistance  with  proper 
dispensation.  This  season's  Moods  combined  with  Last 
year's  droughts  will  provide  the  basis  for  a  nationwide 
political  ballyhoo,  encouraged  by  corporate  business,  for 
a  tremendous  Congressional  budget  for  a  program  ol 
national  flood  control  and  soil  preservation. 

A  national  Rood  control  program  would  be  one  ol  the 
most  efficacious  for  the  spending  of  Federal  funds,  and 
would  undoubtedly  be  quite  constitutional  for  some  time 
to  come,  unless  the  flood  control  program  became  so 
extensive  as  t<  be  partially  effective  in  controlling  our 
river  run-off.  Thai,  of  course,  it  would  be  adjudicated 
In  corporate  business  as  confiscatory,  and  obstructive  to 
private  enterprise,  and  it  would  be  interpreted  therefore 
as  the  work  of  the  devil,  for  interfering  with  the  acts 
of  God. 

Sabotage 

Of  all  the  emergency  expenditures  of  this  Administra- 
tion, barring  of  course  the  humanitarian  aspects  of  the 

expenditure  for  direct  relief,  the  only  expenditures  that 
have  contributed  anything  to  the  future  development 
of  these  United  States  have  been  those  of  the  Public 
Works  Administration  on  such  outstanding  projects  as 
Boulder  Dam  on  the  Colorado,  Xorris  Dam  on  the  Ten- 
nessee,  Booneville  and  Grand  Coulee  on  the  Columbia, 
along  with  Fort  Peck  on  the  Missouri  and  like  projects 
of  lesser  order.  These  projects  of  the  Public  Works 
Administration  constitute  the  only  real  contribution  to- 
ward the  physical  development  of  a  New  America.  The 
design  of  these  structures  has  been  in  accord  with  the 
best  engineering  practice  and  their  execution  is  an 
outstanding  example  of  technological  efficiency.  All 
credit  should  he  given  to  the  exceptional  technological 
and  engineering  ability  that  has  made  possible  the  de- 
sign and  construction  of  these  gigantic  works  for  the 
eventual  reduction  of  human  toil. 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  these  projects  are 
the  outstanding  engineering  achievements  of  the  modern 
world,  they  are  also  examples  of  how  political  govern- 
ment and  corporate  business  </"  sabotage  the  techno- 
logical application  of  physical  science  for  future  social 
efficiency. 

Boulder  Dam  is  a  fitting  monument  of  engineering 
achievement  for  every  person  involved  in  the  design  and 
construction  of  this  huge  Structure;  hut  why  were  not 
the  engineers  who  designed  Boulder  Dam  permitted  to 
execute  their  design  as  one  of  the  integrated  units  in  a 
Colorado  hydrological  control'-  Then  Boulder  Dam 
could  have  occupied  its  place  a>  a  great  and  magnificent 
unit  in  a  still  far  greater  system  of  run-off  control  for 
the  entire  Colorado  River  drainage  basin,  providing 
deep-water  navigation  into  the  now  inaccessible  mineral 
and  coal  fields  of  Utah  and  Colorado  from  the  Gulf  of 
California. 

In  the  Tennessee  Valley,  the  design  and  construction 
of  Morris  Dam  has  been  executed  by  Dr.  Morgan  ami 
his  staff  with  efficiency  and  dispatch.      The  unfortunate 

cial  objective  in  view  for  the  Tennessee  Valley  is  to 
provide  a   mythical   yardstick  of  Government-produced 


electrical  power  with  which  to  bogey-man  the  public 
Utilities,  and  with  which  to  provide  power,  light,  and 
heat  for  the  assinine  rehabilitation  farms  that  there 
may  hi-  provided  homes  wherein  the  population  of  the 
rennessee   Vallej   can  rejuvenate  the  primitive  culture 

ol  a  backwoods  econoni)    and  go  hill  hilly  on  the  countts 

with  the  kind  assistance  of  electrical  refrigerators,  radios, 

and  electrical  curling  irons. 

Does    anyone    think    that    am     national    ll I    control 

program  which  may  he  voted  bj  tin-  <  ongress,  or  any 
Congress,  will  even  begin  to  approach  the  scientific 
specifications  of  a  Continental  hydrologj  control'  If  you 
do.  you  must  he  on  the  payroll  of  a  political  party. 

A  Continental  Hydrology 

The  Mississippi  Basin  drains  4T7  per  cent  of  the  total 
area  of  Continental  United  States.  It  has  over  nine 
thousand  mile-  of  river  highway,  as  it  now  stands,  un 

developed,  over  three  feet   ill  depth.      It   has  an  estimated 

potential    hydro-electric    power   capable   of   developing, 

at  an  SO  per  cent  factor.  In  million  kilowatt.  24-hour 
power. 

The  water  run-off  of  the  Continent  is  no  respecter 
of  political  boundary  line-,  and  is  fundamentally  solvable 
only  as  a  technological  problem.  The  lakes  and  rivers 
of  the  North  American  Continent  are  so  situated  that 
they  provide  the  greatest  opportunity  existing  on  the 
fact-  of  the  globe  today  for  the  application  of  a  techno- 
logical control  of  a  Continental  hydrology.  It  is  pos- 
sible  to  institute  on  this  Continent  a  hydrology  that  will 
provide  more  miles  of  water  transportation  than  the  rest 
of  the  river  highways  of  the  word.  It  would  make 
possible    a    tremendous    development    of    hydro-electric 


GIGANTIC    POWER   SHOVEL 

(Covers)  World's  largest  power  shovel,  built 
by  the  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co.  and  equipped 
with  3500  h.p.  electric  motors  and  generators, 
and  control  equipment  by  General  Electric 
Company,  for  the  North  Illinois  Coal  Corpora- 
tion at  Wilmington,  Illinois.  The  bucket  has 
a  rated  capacity  of  32  cubic  yards,  level;  40, 
heaped  up.  The  boom  is  over  100  feet  in 
length,  and  the  dipper  handle  65  feet  long.  It 
can  dig  on  the  level,  and  dumps  70  feet  above 
digging  level.  It  completes  one  cycle  or  opera- 
tion in  45  to  50  seconds,  handling  approxi- 
mately 50  tons  per  bucket-load  in  general  strip- 
ping work.  To  picture  the  capacity  of  this 
shovel  in  operation,  it  could  dig  at  street  level 
and  dump  its  load  of  50  tons  into  the  top  floor 
of  a  seven-story  building.  Twenty-five  of  these 
shovels  operating  24  hours  a  day  and  three 
shifts,  with  a  total  of  75  operators  for  300  days 
in  the  year,  could  mine  the  entire  annual  bi- 
tuminous coal  production  of  the  United  States, 
some  500,000,000  tons,  and  lift  it  a  distance  of 
70  feet.  In  six  weeks  it  could  move  the  same 
amount  of  material  as  in  the  Pyramid  of 
Cheops  at  Gizeh.  (Underwood  and  Under- 
wood  News   Photo) 


power,  considerably  increasing  all  known  engineering 
estimates   of   possible    hydro-electric   power   production. 

It  would  introduce  climatic  changes,  increase  local  pre- 
cipitation, and  raise  the  water  table  over  large  areas, 
rendering  possible  the  reclamation  of  waste  lands  and 
the  prevention  of  desert  growth.  It  would  create  lakes 
of  large  volume  in  areas  at  present  considered  arid — 
Mich  as  parts  of  North  Dakota.  Montana,  Saskatchewan, 
and  Alberta;  it  would  render  possible  the  transportation 
of  hulk  material  at  an  energy  cost  of  one-tenth  per  ton 
mile  of  that  of  railroad  freight  haulage  from  areas  at 
present  inaccessihle  to  future  areas  of  fabrication  and 
use. 

The  Continental  Hydrology  of  Technocracy  would 
provide  deep-water  navigation  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
to  Lake  Michigan,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Lake 
Erie ;  it  would  provide  secondary  water  transportation 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Denver,  Colorado,  from  the 
Gulf  of  California  to  Salt  Lake  Valley.  It  would  create 
between  longitude  84  and  longitude  92,  in  the  Province 
of  (  hitario,  Canada,  a  Lake  Albany,  a  lake  approximately 
as  large  in  area  as  Lake  Superior,  by  damming  the 
Albany  and  other  rivers  on  that  same  watershed  flow- 
ing into  James  Bay.  Through  the  creation  of  Lake 
Albany,  this  water  run-off  which  now  goes  into  the 
Arctic  would  empty  from  Lake  Albany  into  Lake  Su- 
perior— increasing  the  potential  hydro-electric  power  by 
millions  of  horse-power,  and  making  available  an  in- 
creased water  supply  in  the  Great  Lakes  System  which 
will  be  needed  in  the  near  future. 

Only  the  High  Spots 

This  Continental  Hydrology  would  dam  the  Sas- 
katchewan River  east  of  Prince  Albert  in  Northern 
Saskatchewan.  It  would  connect  the  South  Saskatche- 
wan at  the  elbow  by  artificial  canalization  and  storage 
to   the    Missouri    River    between    Fort    Peck,    Montana, 


and  Williston,  North  Dakota.  It  would  connect  the 
North  and  South  Saskatchewan  loops  east  of  North 
Battleford.  and  connect  the  North  Saskatchewan  with 
the  Athabasca  just  west  of  the  city  of  Edmonton,  Al- 
berta. The  run-off  of  the  North  and  South  Saskatche- 
wan Rivers  could  then  be  regulated  so  as  to  flow  either 
into  Lake  Winnipeg  or  into  the  Missouri.  This  would 
then  make  possible  a  water  highway  capable  of  bulk 
water  transport  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  via  the  Missis- 
sippi, Missouri,  Saskatchewan,  Athabasca,  to  the  Arctic. 
It  also  makes  possible  water  transportation  from  the 
Great  Lakes  System,  via  the  Ohio  and/or  the  Missis- 
sippi, to  the  Missouri  and  thence  to  the  Arctic.  This 
program  would  provide  sufficient  water  for  storage  con- 
trol purposes  in  Montana  to  allow — if  used  in  conjunc- 
tion with  an  adequate  Colombia  basin  control — water 
transportation  being  extended  to  include  the  Pacific 
Coast,  via  the  Colombia,  down  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico; 
Pacific  Coast  to  the  Great  Lakes ;  Pacific  Coast  to  the 
Arctic.  We  are  touching  only  the  high  spots.  Space 
does  not  permit  more  than  a  fleeting  statement  of  Tech- 
nocracy's Continental  Hydrology. 

If  the  Governments  of  United  States  and  Canada  run 
out  of  calamities  to  capitalize,  here  are  projects  in  this 
Continental  Hydrology  vast  enough  to  satisfy  the  am- 
bitions of  any  political  racketeer,  and  sufficiently  far- 
reaching  to  provide  a  watery  grave  for  any  political 
government  which  attempts  it. 

Technocracy  offers  gratuitously  the  general  specifica- 
tions for  a  Continental  Hydrology  Control  of  North 
America,  knowing  full  well  that  it  is  economic  suicide 
under  the  Price  System  for  anyone  who  accepts  it.  It 
is  far  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,  so  long  as 
this  System  lasts. 

The  Price  System  will  capitalize  its  last  calamitv  in 
the  next  few  years.  Chiselers.  where  will  you  be  when 
you  have  shot  your  last  calamity ! 
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Albertan  Inventory 

By  D.  C.  Munster 


THE  Province  of  Alberta,  Canada,  comprises  ap- 
proximately 255,285  square  miles  of  the  North 
American  continent.  It  lies  between  the  49th  and 
60th  parallels  of  latitude  and  the  110th  and  120th  paral- 
lels of  longitude,  except  for  that  part  on  the  west  side 
where  the  boundary  line  follows  the  crest  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

The  total  area  is  close  to  that  of  France,  but  a  large 
part  of  it  is  incapable  of  supporting  even  an  agrarian 
population.  Only  about  45,000  square  miles  can  be 
classed  as  agricultural  land.  Approximately  2300 
square  miles  are  water-covered,  while  the  balance  is  fit 


only  for  the  production   of  pulpwood  and  other  forest 
products. 

Population 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  population  density 
of  2.86  per  square  mile  may  be  misleading.  The  popu- 
lation density  of  the  habitable  area  is  about  16  per  square 
mile. 

The  Census  of  1931  gives  the  population  as  731,605. 
The  urban  part  of  this  figure,  comprising  roughly  39 
per  cent,  is  largely  concentrated  in  the  two  cities  of  Ed- 
monton   and    Calgary.     Their    combined    population    is 
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162,958,  or  about  11  per  cent  of  the  total  figure.  This 
leaves  1 15,550.  or  17  per  tent,  to  be  divided  among  some 
seventy  smaller  urban  centers. 

The  remaining  61  per  cent  of  the  population  is  rural. 
(  m  this  amount  ^7  per  cent  arc  living  between  the  54th 
and  49th  parallels  of  latitude  and  the  110th  and  116th 
parallels  of  longitude.  The  balance  of  I  per  rent,  con 
sisting  hall  of  aboriginal  inhabitants  and  half  of  home- 
steaders, tanners,  trappers,  and  prospectors,  etc.,  art' 
■-ea  tered  over  the  greal  northern  area. 

The  racial  origin  of  the  population  .shows  that  about 
60  per  cent  arc  British,  8  per  cent  Scandinavian,  8  per 
cent  German,  5  per  cent  French,  5  per  cent  Ukrainian, 
3  per  cent  Russian,  1  per  cent  Polish,  1  per  cent  Indian, 
and  7  per  cent  other.  From  the  viewpoint  of  birth-place, 
the  population  returns  show  that  00  per  cent  were  horn 
in  Canada,  10  per  cent  in  other  parts  of  North  America, 
14  per  cent  in  the  British  Empire,  and  16  per  cent  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  From  this  it  may  he  inferred 
that  the  population  is  no  longer  immigrant,  hut  settled, 
as  70  per  cent  are  American  horn. 

Soil 

Geologicall)  speaking,  Alberta  is  recent,  the  subsoil 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  Province  being  glacial  clay 
and  gravel  deposits.  The  northern  part  is  dotted  with 
numerous  small  lakes  of  glacial  origin  and  moraine  de- 
posits of  boulders,  gravel,  and  sand.  Similar  small  lakes 
in  the  southern  part  are  either  dry  or  drying.  The  ques 
tion  as  to  whether  this  is  due  to  climatic  changes  or 
human  interference  is  still  unsettled. 

Minerals 

This  geologic  formation  explains  Alberta's  lack  of 
metals,  though  non-metallic  minerals  abound. 

The  coal  deposits  are  large.  Estimates  claim  that  Al- 
berta has  14  per  cent  of  the  world's  coal  reserves,  or  ap 
proximately  1 ,05< '.000.000  tons.  Sir  Montague  Barlow 
considers  this  figure  too  high,  hut  there  are  probably  big 
coal  beds  in  the  northern  part  which  arc  as  yet  unlo- 
cated.  Coal  is  found  in  three  principal  formations:  the 
Kootena)  mainly  bituminous,  with  some  semi-anthra- 
cite; the  Belly  River — bituminous;  and  the  Edmonton — 
lignite.      Production  in  1935  was  roughly  4,250.000  tons. 

Coal  mining  methods  are  primitive.  There  are  300 
mines,  but,  except  for  about  50  of  the  larger  ones,  very 
little  machinery  is  used.  Edmonton  has  the  only  coal- 
electric  plant  of  any  size. 

Natural  gas  is  widespread-  There  are  lour  proven 
fields:  Medicine  Hat;  How  Island,  near  Calgary:  Vik- 
ing, near  Edmonton  :  and  Turner  Valley.  There  arc 
about  ten  other  points  where  gas  has  been  located  but  its 
use  is  still  embryonic.  At  Pelican  Rapids  on  the  Atha- 
basca River,  a  well  has  been  allowed  to  blow  wide  open 
since  1S(>7.  What  is  the  use  of  anything  you  cannot 
sell  ? 

Petroleum  is  as  widespread  as  natural  gas,  being  lo- 
cated at  numerous  points  along  a  wide  band  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Red  Coulee,  near  the  Montana  hoi 
der.  Wain w  right  on  the  Saskatchewan  border,  and  Tur- 
ner Valley  near  Calgary  are  the  three  operating  fields. 
Production  in  1933  was  1.013.000  barrels.  Turner  Val- 
ley produces  the  greater  part. 

Bituminous  and  tar  sands  cover  a  large  area  near  Port 
McMurrav    in    the   north.      So    far    these    have    been    un- 


touched,  hut    the   possibility    of  developing   a    load  paving 

material  from  them  has  attracted  recenl  interest. 

Helium  gas  is  obtainable  at  Turnei  Valley,  but  at 
present  no  attempt  is  being  made  to  conserve  it. 

Other    mineral    products    an-    rock    salt    (also    bi 
glauber   and   other   commercial    salts),   gypsum,   och 
mica,  ben  ton  it  e,  limestone,  and  sandstone. 

Lumber  and  Pulpwood 

Forest  products  are  mostl)  pulpwood,  though  a  quan 
tity  oi  soft-wood  lumber  is  being  made.     A  large  quan 

tit)     was     recently    shipped    to     India    to    he    made    into 
matches. 

Properly  developed,  die  timber  area  of  Alberta,  which 
is  at  present  largely  denuded  by  uncontrolled  fires,  is 
capable  ol  supplying  enormous  quantities  of  pulpwood. 

I  he   tree    varieties  are  about   40  per   cent    coniferous   ami 

ti()  per  cent  deciduous. 

Water  Power 

Water  power  is  still  in  a  primitive  state.  Statistics 
for  January.  1936,  show  24-hour  power  at  SO  per  cent 
efficiency  available:  i  1  )  at  ordinary  minimum  flow.  390, 
000  III'.:  (2)  at  ordinary  six  months'  flow  1,049,500 
IIP.  Turbine  installations  only  developed  71.547  I  LP. 
Hudson's  Hope  on  the  Peace  River,  which  is  situated 
just  outside  this  Province  and  in  the  neighboring  pro- 
vince of  British  Columbia,  is  the  greatest  natural  power 
site  in  western  North  America.  When  developed  it  will 
overshadow  Boulder  Dam  and  Muscle  Shoals. 

Agriculture 

Agriculture  is  the  principal  industry.  Wheat,  oats, 
barley,  rye.  tlax.  peas,  beans,  potatoes,  turnips,  and  sugar 
beets  are  all  raised  commercially.  I  lav  and  feed  grains 
are  raised  for  local  use.  as  ranching  and  dairying  are 
very  important  branches. 

h'arms,  however,  are  small.  There  are  97,000,  with 
a  total  acreage  under  cultivation  in  1933  of  1S.20S.210 
acres;  or  1S7  acres  per  farm. 

Manufactures 

.Manufactures  are  negligible.  Packing  plants,  flour 
mills,  a  sugar  beet  plant,  clay  products,  clothing,  etc.. 
comprise  886  establishments  employing  11,000  people; 
or  about  12.5  employees  each.  Vet  the  official  booklets 
say  "Alberta  is  fast  becoming  an  industrial  province.'' 

Communications 

Railway  mileage  is  5730  miles  of  single  track,  oper- 
ated by  three  companies:  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
the  Canadian  National  Railway,  and  the  Northern  Al 
berta  Railway.  The  last  named  is  a  subsidiary,  jointly 
owned  by  the  other  two.  Neither  the  permanent  wav 
nor  the  rolling  stock  of  these  companies  can  be  fairly 
described  as  modern.  The  mam  lines  run  east  and  west, 
and  only  branch  lines  connect  the  north  and  south.  All 
three  roads  were  constructed  more  with  a  view  to  devel- 
oping and  selling  land  than  for  hauling  freight. 

There  are  roughly  about  'o.OOO  miles  of  graded  dirt 
roads,  of  which  about  1000  miles  have  been  poorly  grav- 
elled and  a  few  miles  paved.  (  >nly  a  few  highways  are 
passable  in  the  winter,  and  the  spring  thaws  close  these 
for  a  period. 

Certain   of  the  northern    rivers  are   navigable   between 
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rapids.  Small  steam  and  Diesel  power  boats  operate  on 
the  Peace  and  the  Athabasca  during  the  summer  months. 

Airplane  service  has  been  well  developed  in  compari- 
son. Air  mail  service  to  the  arctic  and  the  North  West 
Territories  is  well  maintained.  All  the  larger  urban 
centers  have  adequate  airports,  and  the  prevalence  of 
small  lakes  gives  amphibian  planes  numerous  landing 
places. 

The  telegraph  follows  the  railroads.  The  central  and 
southern  farming  districts  have  a  fairly  adequate  tele- 
phone service. 

Miscellaneous 

The  climate  is  cold  in  winter,  warm  in  summer.  Ex- 
tremes are  tempered  by  the  chinook  winds  from  the  Pa- 
cific in  the  winter  and  the  cool  winds  from  the  north 
in  the  summer.  Locally,  we  admit  we  have  eleven 
months'  winter  and  one  month's  poor  sleighing. 

Days  are  short  in  the  winter  but  long  in  the  summer. 
In  the  Peace  River  district  baseball  matches  have  been 


finished  just  before  midnight  without  artificial  light. 

Unemployment  is  unlimited.  If  you  have  lots  of  time 
and  nothing  to  do,  come  and  visit  us,  but  bring  your  own 
debt  certificates.  We  have  none  to  spare,  being  busy 
feeding  those  within  our  ga'es  who  have  no  visible  means 
of  subsistence — which  means  some  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
population.  Our  latest  stunt  is  capitalizing  relief  ex- 
penditures and  budgeting  for  deficits,  in  the  pious  hope 
that  our  children's  children  will  not  mind  paying  and 
looking  pleasant.  Abundance  came  to  our  granaries, 
larders,  and  coal  bins  ;  so,  being  only  ordinary,  foolish 
mortals,  we  gave  away  our  best  and  lived  on  the  wind- 
falls, and  now  we  have  the  colic.  And  even  our  latest 
patent  medicine  has  not  relieved  it. 

From  all  this  it  will  be  seen  that  Alberta  is  a  large 
division  of  the  Continental  storehouse.  The  natural  re- 
sources of  this  part  of  North  America  will  play  a  big 
part  when  the  continental  community  comes  down  from 
the  stratosphere  of  High  Finance  and  begins  developing 
along  sane  lines  under  a  Technate. — R.  D.  11353-1. 


Cactus  Pete  and  Our  Mineral 

Resources 

By  C.  Douglas  Dawson 


THE  postulate  that  intelligent  utilization  of  minerals 
is  a  paramount,  if  not  the  prime  factor  in  the  growth 
and  maintenance  of  a  high-energy  civilization,  is 
often  ignored  or  wholly  unknown  to  the  majority  of  our 
citizens.  So  much  fuss  is  made  over  the  agrarian  factors 
in  our  economic  and  political  affairs  that  the  more  vital 
and  larger  problem  of  conservation  and  use  of  mineral 
products  is  either  taken  for  granted  or  treated  with  in- 
difference by  the  country  at  large. 

Without  metallic  implements,  production,  distribution, 
and  use  of  agricultural  products  would  be  impossible  on 
a  large  scale,  beyond  such  meager  amounts  as  might  be 
tilled  from  the  earth  with  a  crooked  stick  in  the  fashion 
of  the  agriculture  of  ancient  Egypt. 

Even  supposing  that  agriculture  might  survive  under 
the  befuddled  guidance  of  Farmer  Corntassle  and  Senator 
Sorghum  as  an  AAA  political  and  economic  football,  the 
creation  of  metallurgical  implements  is  still  of  paramount 
importance  in  methods  of  raising  food  and  the  materials 
for  raiment,  and  subsequent  processing  and  transporting 
to  the  consumer. 

Let  us  put  aside  all  talk  of  agriculture  as  a  major 
factor  in  our  life.  As  Technocrats  we  know  that  recent 
technological    advancement    has    seen    the    AAA   of   the 


farmer  cancelled  out  in  favor  of  the  XYZ  of  the  organic 
or  industrial  chemist.  Synthetic  production  of  food  and 
other  organic  products  is  now  so  thoroughly  proven  to 
be  under  the  domination  of  the  industrial  chemist,  that 
only  the  demise  of  the  outworn  Price  System  is  awaited 
for  the  full  utilization  of  synthetic  agriculture. 

The  very  fact  that  ample  food  for  the  Technate  could 
be  produced  and  controlled  by  synthetic  utilization  of 
mineral  elements  brings  to  the  fore  the  dominance  of  min- 
eral resources  in  our  future  life.  Modern  wars  have  all 
been  fought  over  the  control  of  mineral  resources  lo- 
cated on  continents  that  are  much  inferior  to  our  North 
American  terrain.     Our  own  "war"  must  be  fought  for 


MECHANICAL  BRAIN 
The  differential  analyzer,  the  world's  largest 
mechanical  brain.  It  can  solve  problems  in  a 
few  minutes  that  would  take  the  human  brain 
days  and  years  to  solve,  if  it  could  solve  them 
at  all.  Furthermore,  it  does  not  make  mis- 
takes. (Acme  Photo) 
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intelligent  use  and  control  of  our  vast  wealth  of  mineral 
resources. 

Title  by  Apathy 

America  inherited  precedents  for  many  of  its  laws  from 
Roman  or  English  jurisprudence,  but  there  was  no 
known  precedent  for  the  conduct  of  mining  to  tit  in  with 
the  American  public  land  set-up.  So,  like  Topsy  of 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  American  mining  law  "just  grew." 
It  had  i  s  inception  in  the  rough  and  ready  frontier  days. 
Our  forefathers  neither  knew  nor  cared  much  about  con- 
servation of  natural  resources,  so  the  laws  and  procedures 
of  obtaining  title  to  mineral  land  grew  up  during  an  age 
of  rugged  individualism.  Use,  misuse,  and  litigation  fin- 
ally formulated  a  mining  code  that  progressed  but  little 
from  its  early  practices  among  the  miners  of  Red  Dog 
Gulch,  and  served  merely  to  embalm  themselves  within 
the  dying  body  politic  of  our  Price  System  heritage. 

Federal  mining  laws  are  very  sketchy;  more  definite 
ones  were  left  to  local  mining  camps  or  state  laws  and 
customs.  Discover}-  of  a  valuable  mineral  is  the  prime 
requisite  of  the  right  to  hold  mineral  land ;  and  there- 
after, if  one  performs  a  few  simple  acts,  such  as  monu- 
menting  the  corners  of  the  claim,  and  annually  swearing 
that  one  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  labor  (real  or  imagin- 
ary )  has  been  done  on  the  claim,  the  locator  may  main- 
tain his  "title"  by  apathy  and  sufferance. 

Most  prospecting  has  been  done  by  grizzled  wan- 
derers, seldom  possessed  of  any  knowledge  for  detecting, 
testing,  mining,  or  utilizing  mineral  products.  Pic- 
turesque though  they  may  be,  they  are  in  fact  usually 
anti-social  drifters  using  mining  as  an  excuse  to  wander 
far  from  civilization.  Their  ideas  of  geological  occur- 
rences are  limited  to  a  few  stock  notions  of  "blow  outs" 
— as  though  ore  had  usually  been  formed  by  popcorn- 
like eruptions.  Theories  of  hot  solutions  or  gases  as  the 
genesis  of  mineralization  are  entirely  foreign  to  their 
lingo.  So  Cactus  Pete  wanders  into  Red  Dog  Gulch 
and,  fancying  a  likely  "blow  out,"  stakes  his  claim  and 
subsequently  maintains  his  title  by  desultory  assessment 
work.  Rarely  does  one  find  such  prospectors  with  the 
knowledge  or  resources  for  utilization  of  the  minerals 
discovered. 

Even  if  the  discovery  proves  of  importance  and 
reaches  the  stage  of  capitalization  under  some  corporate 
form,  the  interferences  of  our  Price  System  places  so 
many  hurdles  in  the  way  of  properly  financing  the  min- 
ing company  that,  unless  the  promoters  are  possessed 
of  ample  means  and  competent  knowledge  of  the  proc- 
essing of  ores,  failure  is  almost  certain.  The  incorpora- 
tors of  mining  companies  are  often  over-optimistic 
butchers,  bakers,  and  candle-stick  makers  venturing  into 
unknown  and  highly  complicated  realms  of  mineral  ex- 
traction. Their  hopes  are  a  disease  which  may  well  be 
termed  air  castleitis. 

Governmental  aid  to  the  mineral  industry  has  been 
insignificant  when  compared  with  the  services  that  have 
been  lavished  on  the  agricultural  industries.  It  has  been 
treated  more  like  a  poor  cousin  that  gets  only  the  leav- 
ings. Monopolistic  control  of  the  principal  mineral  in- 
dustries has  doubtless  fostered  that  negligence  of  gov- 
ernmental aid  in  the  extremely  essential  field  of  mineral 
resources. 

Thus    we    find    that    the    inception    growth    and    of 
regulation  of  mineral  resources,  particularly  in  the  west- 


ern public  land  states,  has  been  due  to  accident;  that 
the  Cactus  Pete  of  Red  Dog  Gulch  has  literally  been  our 
guide  in  the  haphazard  knowledge  and  development  of 

our  minerals. 

The  "Life-Curve"  of  Metals 

Passing  to  the  risky  progress  of  minerals  to  the  pub- 
lic market,  we  are  confronted  with  a  well  known  corol- 
lary of  technological  advancement;  i.  e.,  new  metallurgi- 
cal discoveries  often  result  in  rendering  the  uses  of  cer- 
tain metals  obsolete,  or  so  greatly  diminished  in  quantity 
that  the  mining  and  smelting  of  that  particular  mineral 
is  no  longer  profitable  under  our  Price  System,  with  the 
usual  sequence  of  unemployment  distress  and  capital 
losses. 

The  "life-curve"  of  popularity  of  individual  metals  is 
particularly  consistent,  in  that  the  predominating  use 
of  one  metal  is  soon  supplanted  by  the  technological  ad- 
vancement of  some  other  metal.  The  Bronze  Age  was 
succeeded  by  the  Iron  Age,  and  the  Iron  Age  in  turn 
advanced  to  new  heights  under  Steel,  following  Besse- 
mer's  inventions  in  the  middle  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

Our  modern  age  is  the  history  of  steel.  But  even 
within  the  steel  industry,  invention  played  havoc  with 
older  and  more  massive  forms  of  steel ;  for  instance,  in 
1889-1903,  railroad  steel  made  up  23  per  cent  of  all  steel 
manufactured,  but  with  the  advent  and  use  of  the  auto- 
mobile the  demand  for  steel  rails  decreased  to  5  per 
cent  (1934).  As  the  use  of  railroad  steel  declined,  it 
was  replaced  by  enormous  demands  for  sheet  and  strip 
steel.  The  growth  of  uses  of  the  thin  metal  in  auto- 
motive construction  and  countless  other  industrial  uses 
raised  production  in  sheet  and  strip  steel  from  6^  to 
27  per  cent  during  the  period  quoted  for  steel  rails' 
decline. 

The  heavy  and  massive  construction  of  early  iron  and 
steel  days  has  been  displaced  by  the  use  of  light,  strong 
alloys.  The  alloy  industry  has  grown  from  insignificance 
in  1904  to  7  per  cent  in  1934. 

The  fate  of  copper  was  the  most  severe.  As  early 
as  1912  great  declines  had  been  noted  in  the  use  of 
copper,  it  having  been  supplanted  by  aluminum  in  many 
instances,  or  completely  eliminated  or  reduced  by  ad- 
vances in  electrical  technic.  The  World  War  revived 
demand  for  copper  in  munition  uses,  but  the  armistice 
brought  dull  markets  for  the  red  metal. 

Our  plaints  are  not  that  any  particular  metal  is  dis- 
placed in  use  or  favor  by  technological  advancement,  but 
that  such  sequences  are  now  unforeseen  and  uncon- 
trolled. The  passing  of  heavy,  cumbersome  metals  is 
not  in  itself  to  be  regretted,  the  real  tragedy  lies  in  the 
resultant  distress  due  to  the  unemployment  and  capital 
losses  which  inevitably  follow. 

Junk  Reenters  Industry 

During  the  early  days  of  industrial  development  on 
this  Continent,  metals  were  obtainable  for  use  only  from 
original  mining  sources,  but  the  gradual  accumulation 
of  scrap  metal  due  to  technological  replacements  and  to 
wear  and  tear  has  become  such  a  factor  in  metallurgical 
economics  as  to  virtually  control  the  price  in  many  in- 
stances. 

Old  metal  is  "junk"  in  the  ragman's  cart ;  it  advances 
to  the  dignity  of  "scrap  metal"  in  the  second-hand  deal- 
er's vard  :  but  when  it  reaches  the  smelter  it  is  known 
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as  "secondary  metal,"  and  is  ready  for  refinement  and 
re-entry  into  industrial  sequences. 

I  [ere  we  find  the  inevitable  domination  of  technological 
advancement  over  the  metal  industry,  New  uses  and 
replacements  have  come  to  overshadow  the  mining  ol 
metals,  and  an  unwanted  scrap  metal  child  has  risen  to 
dominate  the  present  price  set-up  in  all  major  metals. 
In  the  copper  market  in  particular,  the  industry  must 
now  look  to  and  follow  the  price  set  by  secondary  or 
scrap  copper  and  brass  in  its  flow  in  and  out  ol  the  in- 
dustrial world.  The  need  is  for  technological  control 
of  such  phases  to  prevent  economic  distress  in  out 
moded  metals. 

What  Technocracy  Could  Do 

Criticism  is  best  accompanied  by  the  remedies.  The 
postulate  that  Technocracy  would  analyze  and  control 
the  balanced  load  and  materials  nsed  m  our  high-energy 
civilization  gives  assurance  that  at  one  stroke  most  oi 
the  complaints  made  herein  against  the  haphazard  hand- 
ling ot'  our  essential  mineral  resources  would  he  elim- 
inated. 

Such  control  would  preclude  the  hauling  ot  Eastern 
steel  across  the  breadth  of  the  country  merely  to  show 
ton-mile    loadings    for    railroad    systems.      Authoritative 

data  shows  that  hundreds  of  millions  of  tons  of  iron 
ore  exist  in  our  Western  states.  However,  the  same 
sources  disclose  the  fact  that  much  of  the  ore  is  owned 
and  kept  unmined  by  large  railroad  systems,  mainly  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  the  manufacture  of  steel  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  as  that  would  interfere  with  railroad 
revenues  on  long-haul  steel  tonnages  from  the  East. 

Current  news  carries  the  disclosure  of  a  6  per  cent 
preferential  raise  to  be  allowed  to  Pacific  Coast  ship 
builders  in  bidding  on  naval  construction,  in  order  to 
overcome  the  freight  costs  on  steel  from  Eastern  mills 
to  Western  ship  yards.  Vet  the  U.  S.  Fleet  rides  at 
anchor  in  San  Pedro  Harbor  within  200  miles  oi  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  tons  of  excellent  iron  ore.  and  the 
ore  zones  are  traversed  by  high-tension  power  lines 
from  Hoover  Dam  pulsing  with  power  sufficient  to  smelt 
the  iron  ore  into  battleship  steel.  The  Technate  would 
substitute  technological  methods  and  make  steel  with 
ore  and  power  right  at  the  place  where  both  exist  and 
where  the  product  could  he  used — sans  Price  System 
railroad  haul  inhibitions  and  0  per  cent  preferential. 

The  Technate  could  retire  Cactus  Pete,  his  burros  and 
haphazard  prospecting,  then,  by  cross-sectioning  the 
country  into  coordinated  areas,  very  thoroughly  analyze 
the  mineral  content  of  our  Continent,  that  future  needs 
and  uses  might  be  foreseen  and  controlled.  Modern 
prospecting  parties  would  he  equipped  with  the  last 
word  in  geophysical  surveying  instruments  for  the  lo- 
cation of  underground  lodes  or  oil  pools.  They  would 
have  spectroscopic  equipment  and  other  technical  means 
of  detecting  valuable  and  unsuspected  mineral  elements 
that  often  escape  notice  by  ordinary  inspection:  there 
would  he  accurate  and  reliable  assaying  methods  sub- 
stituted for  the  unreliable  and  uncontrolled  services  of 
today:  all  of  the  accuracy  and  ability  that  concentrated 
technology  could  muster  would  replace  the  disorganized 
search  for  minerals  now  followed  by  Cactus  Pete  and 
his  like. 


Scientific  means  of  finding  and  testing  minerals  would 
result   hi  the  discover)   of  larger  deposits  of  the  metal 
ores  in  which  this  country  is  now  supposed  to  he  defici 
cut,  hut  which  are  known  to  occur  in  minor  quantities 
even   under   ignorant    searching       I  in,   nickel,  and   anli 
nioiiy  have  been  discovered  in  small  quantities  in  \\'<--t 
em  states  and  no  doubt  Larger  deposits  escape  notice, 
due  to  the  concentration  of  the  search  tor  gold,  silver. 

and  copper. 

The  misbegotten  code  of  mining  laws  could  he  sup 
planted  bj   intelligent  policy,  based  on  knowledge  ol  re 
sources  and  the  load  demands  obtained  from  the  Tech- 
uate's  accurately  gathered  data. 

The  transient  modes  in  the  uses  of  any  particulai 
metal  would  he  noted  and  forecast,  and  the  transition 
made  to  the  new  utilization  without  the  distress  ol 
economic  slumps,  panics,  and  privations. 

Returning  to  our  opening  postulate,  that  mineral  ele 

incuts  are  of  paramount    importance   in   our   high-energy 

civilization,  we  put  the  choice  squarely  up  to  you.     Shall 
we  keep  Cactus  Pete  as  our  wandering  discoverer  of  es 
sential  mineral  resources,  or  institute  Technocracy's  a< 

curate  ami  scientific  program  of  discovery,  analysis,  and 
controlled  use  of  the  minerals  and  metals  upon  which 
our  scientific  civilization  is  so  completely  dependent 
Choose.— R.  I).  11834-18. 


Postscript 


IN  Series  A- 5  of  Technocracy  there  was  published 
an  article  by  Bruce  Findlav  titled  ■'Thermodynamic 
Heating."  The  article  was  theoretical  in  that  it 
pointed  out  what  was  possible  without  giving  data  op 
specific  changes.  \ow  in  the  April  number  of  Power 
Plant  Engineering,  on  page  265,  there  has  appeared  an 
article  entitled,  "The   Ice    Plant  as    Heater." 

According  to  this  article,  the  Virginia  Electric  and 
Power  Company  at  Williamsburg,  Virginia,  operates  in 
conjunction  with  their  power  plant  an  ice-making  plant 
and  some  air-conditioned  rooms.  The  air-conditioned 
rooms  have  a  total  area  of  2,800  square  feet  of  floor 
space  and  a  volume  of  30,800  cubic  feet  (equivalent  to 
a  single  room  40x70x11    feet 

In  summer  the  refrigerating  plant  makes  ice  and 
pumps  heat  out  of  the  air-conditioned  rooms,  discharg- 
ing the  heat  in  a  spray  on  the  roof.  For  winter  opera- 
tion, a  few  valves  are  turned  to  reverse  the  flow  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  system.  Heat  pumped  out  of  the  ice 
plant  and  ice  storage  room  phis  heat  obtained  from  a 
third  evaporating  coil  on  the  roof  is  used  to  heat  the 
air-conditioned  rooms.  For  use  in  extreme  cold,  ad- 
ditional booster  electric  heaters  an-  installed. 

It  is  reported  that  the  two  heat  components — -the 
direct  heat  to  the  compressor  plus  the  heat  pumped  in 
from  the  outside — "add  up  to  a  total  considerably  greater 
than  the  actual  energy  input  to  the  compressor  motor, 
resulting  in  a  heating  system  which  in  terms  of  heat 
units  is  more  than  100';  efficient."  It  is  further  quoted 
that  during  the  past  winter  season  "the  auxiliary  electric 
heater^  were  seldom  used." 
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The  Albertan  Social  Credit  Fiasco 


''God,  Aberhart,  and  Douglas'7 

By  George  D.  Koe 


"The  platinum  handcuffs  oj  the  dominant  pecuniary 
interests  will  be  clasped  on  any  petty  racketeer  ivlw  docs 
not  conform." 

— G.  H.  Q.  Bulletin 

FOUR  years  ago,  a  school  teacher  in  Edmonton,  Al- 
berta, lent  a  book  to  a  school  teacher  from  Cal- 
gary, Alberta.  That  book  was  one  of  a  series  writ- 
ten by  Major  C.  H.  Douglas,  an  English  engineer  and 
economist.  This  series  forms  a  very  abstruse  and  com- 
plicated extension  of  the  Marxian  "Theory  of  Surplus 
Value." 

William  Aberhart,  the  recipient  of  this  book,  was 
also  a  lay  revivalist  preacher,  operating  in  his  spare 
time,  in  Calgary,  "The  Bible  Institute,"  of  which  he  was 
the  founder.  After  reading  this  book  and  probably 
others  of  the  same  series,  he  proved  once  more  that  a 
little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing.  With  the  bound- 
less faith  of  the  true  fanatic  he  had  a  vision  of  prosperity 
and  saw  himself  as  the  savior  of  the  world — with  a  little 
assistance  from  God  and  Major  Douglas. 

Just  as  he  believed  whole-heartedly  in  the  perfection 
of  his  own  particular  brand  of  religion,  so  he  persuaded 
himself  that  he  had  found  the  philosopher's  stone  of 
economics,  whereby  he  could  transmute  the  rules  of  the 
game  of  the  Price  System  into  a  new  set  under  which 
everyone  would  win  and  no  one  lose. 

True,  Major  C.  H.  Douglas'  two  principal  disciples  in 
Alberta,  H.  Boyd,  a  lawyer  of  Edgerton,  and  Larkham 
Collins,  a  chartered  accountant  of  Calgary,  publicly 
avowed  that  the  introduction  of  Social  Credit  into  the 
Province  of  Alberta  was  impracticable ;  but  not  so 
William  Aberhart.  Radiating  confidence,  he  boldly  as- 
serted it  not  only  could  but  would  be  done. 

Free  Dividends 

In  the  spring  of  1935,  the  life  of  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  Farmers  of  Alberta  was  drawing  to 
a  close.  Their  reputation  damaged  by  the  resignation  of 
their  leader.  Mr.  J.  E.  Brownlee,  and  also  of  one  of 
their  cabinet  ministers,  following  accusation  of  "moral 
turpitude,"  they  had  little  hope  of  returning  to  office. 
The  Liberal  Party,  as  the  next  strongest  group  in  the 
Province,  was  already  apportioning  the  spoils ;  but 
it  counted  its  chickens  too  soon. 

The  voters  had  suffered  five  years  of  depression  ;  five 
years  of  futile  striving  against  ever-increasing  debt  and 
taxation.  They  were  ready  to  welcome  with  open  arms 
and  vacant  minds  any  new  suggestion,  provided  it  prom- 
ised them  prosperity  of  the  1929  brand. 

Aberhartitis  swept  them  into  frenzy.  It  promised 
them  not  only  a  return  to  Price  System  prosperity  but 
a  free  dividend  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars  a 
month  for  every  adult  who  was  a  bona  fide  resident  of 


the  Province.  When  the  day  of  August  22.  1935, 
drew  to  a  close,  it  was  apparent  that  the  Social  Credit 
Party  had  an  overwhelming  majority  in  the  legislature. 
Social  Credit,  like  prosperity,  was  just  around  the 
corner,  and  the  Trinity  to  govern  the  Province  would 
consist  of  God,  Aberhart,  and  Major  Douglas. 

Aberhart  found,  as  he  might  have  expected,  an  empty 
treasury,  for  the  U.  F.  A.  Government  has  suspended 
payment  of  the  Provincial  Savings  Certificates  because 
the  depositors  demanded  payment.  These  savings  de- 
posits amounted  to  a  total  of  $9,914,000.  Money  was 
also  needed  to  meet  the  salary  list  and  the  normal  ex- 
penses of  operation. 

As  Aberhart  had  repeatedly  stated  that,  to  create 
money,  all  that  was  necessary  was  to  use  a  fountain 
pen,  it  seems  strange  to  a  casual  observer  that  he  did 
not  practice  what  he  preached.  Instead,  he  went  to 
Ottawa,  interviewed  the  then  Premier  of  Canada,  the 
Hon.  R.  B.  Bennett,  and  came  back  with  nearly  three 
million  dollars  and  Mr.  Magor.  This  latter  gentleman 
is  a  member  of  the  inner  council  of  big  business  and 
one  of  the  "dictators"  of  Newfoundland.  Was  it  to  en- 
sure conformation  to  the  rules  of  the  political  racket  that 
a  trusted  friend  of  the  dominant  financial  interests  re- 
turned with  the  new  Provincial  premier? 

The  Legislature  Convenes 

Major  C.  H.  Douglas,  just  before  the  1935  elections, 
had  signed  a  contract  with  the  U.  F.  A.  Government  to 
act  as  "Chief  Reconstruction  Adviser"  to  the  Province 
of  Alberta  for  a  period  of  two  years.  He  was  reported 
as  working  overtime  to  evolve  a  plan  for  introducing 
Social  Credit  in  Alberta. 

The  Major  is  indubitably  a  clever  tactician.  He  had 
already  expressed  an  opinion  that  Social  Credit  in  Al- 
berta alone  appeared  impracticable.  He  had,  moreover, 
in  his  interim  report  to  the  U.  F.  A.  Government,  hinted 
that  Aberhart  knew  little  of  the  principles  of  Social 
Credit.  The  contract  that  he  had  signed  was  a  difficulty, 
but  he  saw  an  opportunity  to  retire  with  flying  colors. 
Douglas  demanded  that  Aberhart  dismiss  Magor.  Aber- 
hart stalled ;  but  to  Douglas,  Magor  was  the  serpent 
in  the  Albertan  Garden  of  Eden. 


2,000,000  CANS  OF  BEER  A  WEEK 
Beer  canning  machine  in  which  two  million 
cans  of  beer  are  hermetically  sealed,  washed, 
and  cooled  per  week,  without  the  touch  of  a 
human  hand,  at  the  Krueger  Brewing  Com- 
pany, in  Newark,  N.  J.  It  is  one  of  three  such 
units  in  the  country.  (Wide  World  Photo) 
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The  legislature  was  convened.  A  week  of  eulogizing 
the  paradisiacal  glories  of  Social  Credit  followed.  Then 
the  budget.  A  Magor  budget.  The  Provincial  treas- 
urer's face  must  have  been  red  when  it  was  presented 
to  him,  if  he  remembered  some  of  his  own  pre-election 
speeches.  It  doubled  the  income  tax ;  added  a  new- 
sales  tax  of  2  per  cent  on  all  purchases  ;  and  a  social 
service  tax  ;  but  it  did  not  say  a  word  about  Social 
Credit  or  the  famous  dividends.  Altogether  it  loaded 
an  additional  taxation  of  $2,875,000  onto  an  already 
overburdened  population  of  800,000,  raising  the  per 
capita  taxation  to  approximately  $20.00  per  annum. 

And  that  was  not  all.  The  long-heralded  and  much 
advertised  Social  Credit  Bill  came  down,  and  all  it 
contained  was  authority  for  the  Government  to  appoint 
a  Royal  Commission  to  enquire  into  the  feasibility  of 
Social    Credit! 

The  derisive  laughter  of  the  whole  seven  of  the  op- 
position in  the  legislature  drew  blood.  A  later  amend- 
ment allowed  the  cabinet  to  set  up  Social  Credit  as, 
how,  and  when  it  pleased,  regardless  of  the  legisla- 
ture. This  is  the  first  act  passed  in  any  British  Parli- 
ment  taking  the  right  to  legislate  from  the  presumed 
representatives  of  the  people.  Heil  Aberhart !  say  his 
followers — but  there  is  much  muttering  about  regimen- 
tation and  dictatorships. 

One  of  the  Social  Credit  election  promises  had  been 
a  Recall  Bill.  It  arrived,  with  such  a  lovely  nigger  hid- 
den in  the  woodpile.  It  takes  66  per  cent  of  the  electors 
to  sign  a  recall  petition  ;  it  must  be  signed  publicly  ;  it 
costs  the  instigator  $200.00  to  start  it ;  it  must  be  com- 
plete in  40  days ;  and  it  can  only  be  tried  once. 

Alberta  will  have  "Codes  a  la  New  Deal"  with  fixed 
prices,  and  a  row  of  nice  new  license  fees.  Taxes  on 
bachelors  and  dogs  are  being  considered,  too,  and  we 
need  not  be  surprised  if  we  get  one  on  Technocrats. 

April  Fool! 

Major  Douglas,  during  this  time,  had  been  getting 
impatient,  more  so  than  the  dumb  Albertan  voters.  He 
demanded  to  know  when  Aberhart  intended  to  show 
some  real  sign  of  bringing  in  Social  Credit.  He  further 
demanded  that  the  budget  be  withdrawn  and  Magor 
dismissed  at  once,  failing  which,  he,  Douglas,  would 
resign  from  his  post  as  "Chief  Reconstruction  Adviser." 
Aberhart  tried  to  placate  him  with  conciliatory  but 
3mpty  phrases  to  no  avail.     Douglas  resigned. 

The  obese  but  reverend  Premier  nevertheless  in- 
formed the  people  that  all  was  yet  well.  Albertans  had 
only  to  "trust  in  God  and  not  talk  too  much."  In  rolling, 
unctuous  periods  he  informed  them,  "I  have  set  my 
hand  to  the  plow  and  mean  to  go  forward.  He  that 
puts  his  hand  to  the  plow  and  turns  back  is  not  fit  for 
the  Kingdom  of  God."  Apparently  the  new  trinity  is 
to  be  God,  Aberhart,  and  Mr.  Magor. 

The  end  is  not  yet.  Those  whom  the  gods  wish  to 
destroy,  they  first  make  mad.  The  latest  stunt  is  com- 
pulsory refunding  of  the  Provincial  debt.  The  new- 
interest  rate  is  to  be  what  the  government  wishes, 
whether  the  bondholder  likes  it  or  not.  It  will  be  no- 
ticed that  Aberhart  can  swing  from  orthodox  financing 
into  repudiation  without  turning  a  hair.  He  is  even 
more  expert  as  a  political  tight-rope  walker  than  either 
of  the  Roosevelts,  Theodore  or  Franklin  D. 


Still,  a  bond  issue  of  $3,200,000  falls  due  on  April  1, 
1936.  Will  the  bondholders  when  they  apply  for  their 
money  receive  a  folded  slip  of  paper  like  a  cheque  across 
which  will  be  written  neatly  with  Aberhart's  famous 
fountain  pen  the  words  "April  Fool"?  Or  has  Mr.  Magor 
the  answer  to  the  puzzle?  Or  is  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
senior  partner?   (It  was  "April  Fool" — Ed.) 

Barnum  said  that  one  was  born  every  minute,  but 
he  could  not  have  known  Alberta,  which  has  contracted 
the  Canadian  capacity  for  breeding  them  in  quintuplets. 
Bamboozled,  hoodwinked,  and  deluded,  there  are  still 
many  that  cry  "Trust  in  Aberhart.  He  is  doing  his 
best."  Apparently  they  have  forgotten  that  the  road 
to  Hell  is  paved  with  good  intentions.  Nor  do  they 
realize  that  Social  Credit  is  not  only  dead  but  decom- 
posing. 

It  looks  as  if  the  platinum  handcuffs  will  be  snapped 
on  before  long.  If  not.  Alberta  will  probably  be  handed 
over,  as  Newfoundland  was,  to  the  official  receivers, 
headed  by  the  redoubtable  Mr.  Magor  and  appointed  by 
the  majority  holders  of  the  debt  claims,  which  amount 
to  some  $160,000,000. 

Either  way,  it  will  be  just  too  bad  for  the  bulk  of  the 
population.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  shadow  cast  by  coming 
events  which  produces  the  interesting  phenomena  that 
Technocrats  in  and  around  Edmonton  meet  with  little 
criticism.  As  the  shadows  deepen,  more  and  more  peo- 
ple will  accept  the  conviction  that  Technocracy  has  the 
only  answer  to  the  problem  of  povertv  in  the  midst  of 
abundance.— R.  D.  11353-1. 


c3 

"Reconciling  the 
Irreconcilable" 

By  Ben  H.  Williams 

PARADOXICAL  as  it  may  seem  to  some  observers 
of  the  present  American  scene,  this  appears  to  be 
the  "age  of  reconciliation"  as  far  as  the  would-be 
prolongers  of  our  Price  System  are  concerned.  As 
the  props  are  becoming  rottener  and  the  foundations 
more  shaky,  Price  System  beneficiaries  dress  up  their 
washed-out  social  creeds  in  traditional  colors  selected 
apparently  with  an  eye  to  a  suckers'  united  front ;  but 
underneath  the  surface  colors  one  easily  sees  the  dull 
moth-eaten  or  honeycombed  substructure  of  "private 
enterprise"  about  which  the  wishful  thinkers  are  con- 
cerned. 

The  seeming  paradox  consists  in  the  fact  that  "private 
enterprise,"  under  the  status  quo  of  the  American  Price 
System,  is  perforce  becoming  progressively  senile,  and 
with  no  hope  of  rejuvenation.  In  its  decadence,  it  is 
also  assuming  a  totally  different  quality  than  it  had  be- 
fore. It  is  no  longer  concerned  with  such  tasks  as  set- 
tling a  wilderness,  clearing  forests,  tilling  virgin  soil, 
building  cities,  laying  railways,  operating  factories,  and 
otherwise  applying  extraneous   energy   devices   to  keep 
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up  a  healthy  rate  of  expansion  of  industry  and  com- 
merce. It  is  no  longer  "free  enterprise."  but  is  unable 
to  move  at  all  without  the  aid  of  the  Government  dole. 
Private  enterprise  mostly  has  gone  over-the-hill-to-the 
poor-house  and  taken  refuge  in  its  memories.  Its  re- 
maining activities  consist  in  trying  to  salvage  some  futile 
remnants  from  the  garbage  dumps  and  junk  piles  of  a 
decadent  Price  System.  Its  spokesmen  are  engaged 
chiefly  in  trying  to  restore,  in  memory  at  least,  their 
shattered  world. 

Here  is  an  example.  In  the  "Engineering  Xews-Rc- 
cord,"  a  McGraw-Hill  publication,  issue  of  March  5, 
193o.  may  he  found  an  editorial  by  Willard  Chevalier, 
vice-] (resident  of  that  publishing  company,  in  which  he 
seeks  to  "reconcile  the  three  articles  of  our  social  and 
economic  creed  ;  i.  e.,  consistent  advance  in  the  physical 
sciences,  an  economic  system  of  free  enterprise  with 
vast  integration  of  effort,  and  a  democracy  of  universal 
suffrage." 

Mr.  Chevalier  goes  on  and  states  his  problem  with- 
out the  slightest  hint  as  to  how  the  reconciliation  might 
be  affected,  but  with  firm  insistence  that  no  one  of  the 
three  articles  must  be  abandoned,  and  concludes : 

"Easy  to  prescribe,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  achieve. 
That  is  why  such  a  reconciliation  is  the  very  essence  of 
the  problem  that  now  confronts  us." 

Mixed  Puzzles 

Following  Mr.  Chevalier's  thought,  one  is  led  to  in- 
quire:  Since  when  did  these  three  "brothers"  fall  out? 
What  has  happened  to  cause  an  apparently  irreconcilable 
breech  between  the  "consistent  advance  in  the  physical 
sciences,  an  economic  system  of  free  enterprise  with 
vast  integration  of  effort,  and  a  democracy  of  universal 
sufferage"  ?  The  inquiry  is  pertinent,  since  most  Ameri- 
cans have  been  led  to  believe  that  there  has  been  in  the 
past  hundred  years  or  more  in  America  a  most  amazing 
advance  in  the  physical  sciences,  side  by  side  with  plenty 
of  "free  enterprise,"  and  with  an  increasing  volume  of 
"universal  suffrage."  How,  then,  comes  the  break,  and 
need  of  reconciliation  ? 

Mr.  Chevalier  is  like  one  trying  to  put  together  a 
jig-saw  puzzle  without  knowing  whether  or  not  all  the 
parts  are  there — or  whether  in  fact  he  may  not  have 
jumbled  together  the  pieces  of  several  puzzles  which  by 
no  possible  skill  could  be  made  to  form  a  given  pattern. 
Should  he  first  of  all  consult  some  of  the  numerous  scien- 
tific works  published  by  his  company,  he  might  find  in 
them  some  facts  that  would  enlighten  him  as  to  the 
causes  of  the  changes  in  the  American  scene  that  make 
such  a  reconciliation  as  he  suggests  impossible  for  the 
future.  He  might  discover  that  even  in  America's  past 
there  was  never  any  real  blood  relationship  between  the 
three  things  he  mentions. 

True  enough,  they  managed  somehow  to  tolerate  one 
another  up  to  a  certain  point,  due  to  the  size  and  ex- 
pansiveness  of  the  American  environment.  The  physical 
sciences  consistently  advanced,  their  applications  con- 
stantly widening  in  scope  and  compelling  ever  vaster 
integration  of  social  effort.  In  the  process,  private  en- 
terprise became  less  general  and  less  "free,"  being  meta- 
morphosed mainly  into  "corporate  enterprise"  with  its 
increasing  multitude  of  dependants,  including  the  scien- 
tists and  technologists  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  popula- 
tion.    Finally,  even  corporate  enterprise  fell  into  a  state 


of  dependency  upon  the  Federal  Government — a  state 
that  threatens  soon  to  wipe  out  all  forms  of  "free  en- 
terprise'1 in  America. 

"A  democracy  of  universal  suffrage,"  a  hangover 
from  an  agrarian  low-energy  civilization,  while  con- 
tributing nothing  to  the  advance  of  the  physical  sciences, 
has  afforded  a  field  for  "private  enterprise"  in  which 
the  politician  has  been  enabled  to  assume  a  role  of  con- 
siderable self-importance — up  to  the  point  where  his 
functional  incompetency  has  been  brought  into  the  lime- 
light. While  the  long-time  sucker  habits  of  the  Ameri- 
can electorate  still  persist,  there  appears  to  be  a  growing 
restiveness  over  the  inability  of  the  politician  to  do  some- 
thing for  which  he  was  never  fitted,  namely :  operate 
a  high-energy  civilization  requiring  technological  profi- 
ciency to  match  the  "vast  integration  of  effort,"  and  at 
the  same  time  requiring  freedom  from  any  possible  in- 
terference by  "universal  suffrage." 

Decisions  by  Ballot 

Following  out  this  last  thought,  suppose,  for  example, 
Mr.  Chevalier,  you  try  operating  the  McGraw-Hill  Pub- 
lishing Co.  "by  universal  suffrage"  !  Let  the  personnel 
of  your  establishment  make  decisions  by  ballot  on  the 
character  of  your  publications  and  their  subject  matter. 
Let  them  decide  in  similar  manner  on  the  executive 
personnel  and  your  operating  technique.  Here  is  a 
chance  for  "free  enterprise"  with  a  considerable  "integra- 
tion of  effort."  What  would  happen  to  your  company's 
imposing  array  of  technical,  business,  educational,  and 
other  journals,  and  to  the  still  more  imposing  collection 
of  scientific  books,  if  all  decisions  pertaining  to  their 
publication  and  distribution  were  left  to  popular  vote 
of  your  office,  plant,  and  sales  personnel  ?  The  answer 
is,  such  a  method  could  not  be  considered.  The  consis- 
tent advance  in  the  physical  science,  and  the  application 
of  their  discoveries  and  methods  to  printing  and  pub- 
lishing, have  made  necessary  a  vertical  alignment  of 
functional  capacities,  with  no  trace  of  "democratic"  pro- 
cedure anywhere  throughout  the  process. 

Does  not  the  same  apply  to  all  other  industrial  sub- 
divisions of  our  complex  economic  system,  as  well  as  to 
all  private  service  institutions?  Only  in  "public  service" 
do  we  find  a  partial  application  of  the  "universal  suffrage" 
technique.  Wherever  this  interference  control  is  seen — - 
whether  in  the  administration  of  relief  or  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  cities,  its  increasing  irresponsibility  and  in- 
efficiency are  becoming  painfully  apparent.  How  then, 
shall  we  "reconcile  the  method  of  universal  suffrage  with 
the  increasing  requirement  for  scientific  precision  in  the 
control  and  operation  of  our  complex  social  mechanism? 

Enterprise  No  Longer  Free 

As  to  "an  economic  system  of  free  enterprise  with 
vast  integration  of  effort."  apparently  what  Mr.  Cheva- 
lier has  in  mind  is  our  Price  System.  But,  whatever  may 
have  been  true  in  the  America  of  the  past,  enterprise  is 
no  longer  free  under  that  system.  As  stated  above,  it 
has  reached  a  stage  of  dependency  where  even  corporate 
enterprise  can  no  longer  make  any  major  moves  without 
first  getting  aid  from  the  Government.  As  for  the  rest  of 
our  population,  "private  enterprise"  is  either  a  thing  of 
the  past,  as  with  some  12  million  unemployed,  and  some 
37  million  directly  supported  by  the  Government,  or  it 
has  assumed  the  form  of  petty  racketeering  or  chiseling, 
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with  the  stakes  growing  insignificant  and  the  competi- 
tion keener  for  the  crumbs  around  the  Price  System 
garbage  dumps. 

We  cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that,  whether  he 
knows  it  or  not,  Mr.  Chevalier  is  experiencing  a  sorl 
of  vague  nightmare  in  a  world  of  dreams.  Should  he 
awaken,  he  would  discover  that  the  "consistent  advance 
in  the  physical  sciences"  has  forever  dissipated  his  hope 
of  reconciliation.  Should  he  follow  the  implications  of 
that   advance,   he   would   discover   further   that    American 


civilization  has  reached  a  stage  where  the  "vast  inte- 
gration oi  effort"  requires  a  technologically-controlled 
system  ol  production  and  distribution  balanced  to  bring 
to  all  our  people  the  abundance  of  food,  clothing,  housing, 
education,  health  service,  and  recreational  Facilities  now 
possible  as  a  result  of  that  advance.  That,  in  short, 
"is  the  very  essence  of  the  problem  now  confronting  us" 
and  not  any  attempt  at  "reconciling  the  irreconcilable," 
such  as  Mr.  Chevalier  propounds  in  his  three  part  so- 
cial creed.— 8141-2. 
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The  Book  Review 

— — By  M.  King  Hubbert 


Reshaping  Agriculture,  ().  W.  Willcox,  Pp.   157,  10 
Figures,  W.  W.  Norton  &  Co.,  N.  Y.,  193d. 

Nations  Can  Live  at  Home,  O.  W.  Willcox,  Pp.  297, 
6  Figures,  W.  W.  Norton  &  Co..  X.  V.,  1935. 

LAST  summer  while  in  Illinois  a  colleague  called 
my  attention  to  the  first  of  the  above-named  hooks 
by  ( ).  W.  Willcox  and  suggested  that  I  might  find 
it  of  interest.  During  the  winter  an  attempt  was  made 
to  obtain  the  book  in  the  library  of  one  of  our  large  uni- 
versities. The  lihrary  did  not  have  the  book,  but  in- 
spection of  the  bibliographies  showed  that  since  Re- 
shaping Agriculture  had  been  published,  Willcox  had 
issued  another  book  entitled  Nations  Can  Live  at  Home. 
The  librarian  suggested  that  probably  the  Professor  of 
Agricultural  Economics  might  know  about  the  books. 

I  was  not  personally  acquainted  with  the  Professor  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  though  I  had  seen  him  and 
knew  him  to  he  a  kindly  and  affable  gentleman.  I  called 
him  by  telephone,  and  when  I  asked  him  about  the  Will- 
cox books  he  appeared  somewhat  concerned  and  wished 
to  know  just  what  my  particular  interest  in  them  was. 
I  replied  that  I  was  interested  in  modern  technological 
advances  in  agriculture,  particularly  with  regard  to  mak- 
ing four,  five,  or  six  grains  of  wheat  grow  where  only 
one  grew  before. 

The  professor  after  some  slight  hesitation  replied  : 

"I  hesitate  to  express  an  opinion  on  this  type  of  thing 
but,  frankly,  I  think  it's  all  hunk.  It's  just  like  those 
Technocrats  here  a  few  years  ago,  who  went  out  and 
made  a  lot  of  foolish  statements  which  it  has  taken  four 
volumes  of  scholarly  research  by  the  Brookings  Institu- 
tion to  refute.  In  the  same  way,  this  man  Willcox  has 
gone  out  and  made  a  lot  of  foolish  statements  that  are 
as  far  removed  from  the  grass-root  practicalities  of  agri- 
culture as  the  things  the  Technocrats  said  were  from 
practical  reality,  and  it  will  probably  take  fifteen  volumes 
of  scholarlv  research  to  refute  him." 


"Then  you  woidd  say,"  I  asked,  to  make  sure  that  I 
had  heard  correctly,  "that  what  Willcox  has  said  per- 
taining to  agriculture  would  compare  with  a  'scholarly 
study'  in  this  field  in  about  the  same  way  that  work  of 
the  Technocrats  would  compare  with  the  'scholarly  stud- 
ies' made  by  the  Brookings  Institution?" 

"That  is  it  exactly,"  he  assured  me. 

I  told  the  gentleman  that  he  had  given  me  exactly  the 
information  about  the  hooks  which  I  wished,  and  thanked 
him.  Immediately  thereafter  I  called  Norton's  and 
asked  them  to  send  up  both  volumes  at  once. 

Agricultural  Economics 

Before  attempting  to  discuss  what  these  volumes  con- 
tain, it  is  perhaps  apropos  that  a  word  he  said  about 
agricultural  economics,  in  order  to  understand  how  hooks 
such  as  these  can  create  so  much  wrath  in  a  mild-man- 
nered agricultural  economist.  It  might  he  remarked 
also  that  a  book  review  of  Reshaping  Agriculture  in  a 
journal  of  agricultural  economics  written  by  another 
agricultural  economist  expresses  practically  the  same 
opinion  as  the  one  given  above. 

To  appreciate  what  agricultural  economics  is  all  about 
one  need  only  hear  in  mind  that  the  ho<j-killing  and 
cotton-plow  ing-under  program  of  the  Government  was 
the  work  of  agricultural  economists,  and  was  based  on 
sound  agricultural  economic  principles  ;  so,  in  its  barest 
essentials,  one  may  say  that  agricultural  economics  is,  in 
effect,  the  study  of  how  to  make  farm  products  scarce, 
just  as  ordinary  economics  is  the  study  of  how  to  keep 
everything  else  scarce.  When  it  is  considered  that  these 
hooks  arc  among  the  most  authoritative  discussions  on 
scientific  agriculture  and  modern  agrobiology  that  can 
he  found  at  the  present  moment,  and  when  it  is  con- 
sidered further  that  in  both  of  these  hooks  the  author 
is  discussing  how  to  make  crops  yield  six.  eight,  and  ten 
times  as  much  per  acre  as  they  now  do.  and,  what  is 
more  important,  proving  his  thesis,  it  is  easy  to  see  why 
they  would  make  an  agricultural  economist  bristle  up. 
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In  the  first  of  these  hooks  the  author  discusses  the 
principles  of  up-to-the-minute  scientific  agrobiology.  He 
shows  what  this  means  in  terms  of  American  crop  pro- 
duction. What  lie  shows  more  particularly  is  that  it  is 
scientifically  possible  to  produce  all  the  agricultural  prod- 
ucts required  by  the  United  States  in  an  area  comparable 
in  size  to  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  with  fewer  man-hours 
than  are  required  now. 

He  shows  further  the  utter  futility  of  such  gestures 
at  solving  agricultural  problems  as  that  exemplified  by 
the  AAA  and  similar  modes  of  approach.  He  next  re- 
views the  methods  used  by  various  countries  in  solving 
such  problems,  and  then,  on  the  basis  of  these,  suggests 
what  he  thinks  would  be  a  solution  of  American  agri- 
cultural problems. 

In  the  second  book,  A'ations  Can  Live  at  Home,  Will- 
cox  proceeds  again  upon  the  basis  of  the  possible  pro- 
ductions resulting  from  the  proper  application  of  scien- 
tific agrobiology  in  the  various  countries,  particularly 
the  over-populated  ones,  of  the  world.  In  one  of  the 
most  realistic  discussions  of  the  inter-relations  between 
population  pressure,  trade  rivalries,  and  war  that  has 
come  to  my  attention,  he  shows  the  precariousness  of  any 
country  depending  upon  foreign  trade  for  its  food  sup- 
ply, and  the  practical  inevitability  of  a  conflict  as  a  re- 
sult. He  then  argues  that  if  every  country  could  pro- 
duce more  than  enough  food  at  home,  a  large  part  of  the 
causes  of  war  would  be  removed.  Finally,  he  reviews 
in  some  detail  the  potentialities  of  a  number  of  the  more 
important  countries  which  have  at  present  an  agricul- 
tural deficit.  For  the  more  technically  inclined  a  tech- 
nical appendix  is  added. 

Extension  of  the  Analytical  Approach 

In  every  branch  of  science  it  is  customary  to  proceed 
more  or  less  empirically,  and  by  rule-of-thumb  methods, 
until  such  a  mass  of  apparently  unrelated  data  is  accumu- 
lated that  almost  no  one  knows  what  it  is  all  about.  In 
such  a  state  of  affairs,  it  not  infrequently  happens  that 
somebody  with  a  more  comprehensive  understanding 
than  his  fellows  surveys  the  field  and  reduces  the  whole 
complex  to  a  few  simple,  orderly  relationships. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  steam  engine,  for  example, 
nobody  had  any  idea  how  much  work  could  be  obtained 
from  a  pound  of  coal ;  they  only  knew  that  one  steam 
engine  obtained  slightly  more  work  than  another  and 
hence  was  a  more  efficient  engine.  This  state  of  uncer- 
tainty came  to  an  end  when  the  Frenchman,  Sadi  Carnot, 
derived  the  relationship  that  set  the  limit  to  the  amount 
of  work  that  could  be  so  obtained. 

The  same  type  of  thing  occurred  in  chemistry,  which 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century  had  become  so  un- 
wieldy with  undigested,  apparently  unrelated  data  that 
confusion  was  rampant.  Affairs  were  in  this  state  when 
in  1876  the  theoretical  physicist,  Josiah  Willard  Gibbs. 
published  his  now  classical  paper,  On  the  Equilibrium 
of  Heterogeneous  Substances.  Since  that  time  (with  a 
certain  time  lag.  to  be  sure)  the  problems  of  chemistry 
have  become  more  and  more  subject  to  the  analytical 
approach  laid  down  by  Gibbs,  and  are  seen  to  be  but 
special  cases  of  the  fundamental  relationships  involved 
in  the  laws  of  thermodynamics. 

The  positive  part  of  both  of  the  present  books  by  Will- 
cox  is  the  extension  of  that  same  analytical  approach  to 


the  problems  of  agriculture.  Since  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  review  in  detail  two  books,  both  of  which  have  some- 
thing of •  importance  to  say  on  almost  every  page,  we  will 
confine  our  attention  chiefly  to  the  principles  of  agrobiol- 
ogy upon  which  the  rest  of  the  argument  is  based. 

So  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  original  experimental  work 
for  most  of  this  discussion  has  been  carried  out  by  vari- 
ous agrobiologists  over  a  considerable  period  of  time. 
The  most  important  single  experiment  was  conducted 
by  the  German  professor,  E.  A.  Mitscherlich  in  the  early 
1900's  (Mitscherlich,  E.  A.,  Bodctikundc  fur  Land  und 
Forstwirte,  Berlin,  1913). 

The  Five  Basic  Principles 

The  whole  logic  proceeds  from  five  basic  agrobiologi- 
cal principles,  as  follows : 

I.  In  every  duplication  of  a  definite  closed  system  or 
environment  in  which  plants  arc  grozvn,  the  genotypic 
characters  of  definite  plant  genotypes  are  constant. 

"Definite  plant  genotypes"  means  a  definite  species  or 
variety  of  plant,  and  the  essence  of  the  above  statement 
is  that  like  plants  produce  like  plants. 

II.  Every  definite  agrotypc  has  a  definite  power  for 
growth;  that  is,  it  possesses  a  definite  and  characteristic 
quantity  of  life  that  is  measurable  by  the  quantity  of 
vegetable  substance  it  will  produce  on  a  unit  area  of 
land. 

There  are,  for  example,  various  varieties  of  corn 
which,  under  identical  conditions,  will  produce  distinctly 
different  yields.  The  one  having  the  smaller  yield  is 
said  to  possess  the  smaller  "power  for  growth"  or 
"quantity  of  life"  of  the  two. 

III.  For  a  given  agrotype,  there  is  a  definite  quan- 
titative relation  between  the  yield  and  the  external  en- 
vironmental factors. 

For  one  set  of  environmental  factors,  such  as  tempera- 
ture, moisture,  and  soil  fertility,  a  given  agrotype  will 
always  produce  the  same  amount.  But,  with  a  new 
set  of  environmental  factors,  the  production  from  the 
same  agrotype,  while  constant,  will  be  different  from  that 
for  the  first  set  of  factors. 

IV.  //  all  of  the  growth  factors  necessary  for  maxi- 
mum production  but  one  arc  present  in  optimum 
amounts,  as  this  one  growth  factor  is  added  the  produc- 
tion will  increase  but  at  a  declining  rate  as  more  and' 
more  of  this  growth  factor  is  added. 


LARGEST  POWER  SHOVEL  BUCKET 
The  bucket  for  the  largest  power  shovel,  32 
cubic  yards,  level;  40,  heaped  full.  This  huge 
bucket  is  16'8"  high,  9'8"  deep,  and  8'8"  wide. 
It  is  fabricated  from  aluminum  plates  and  cast- 
ings with  special  wear-resisting  steel  at  the 
points  of  greatest  wear.  It  is  shown  in  this 
photograph  in  comparison  with  a  3^-cubic  yard 
bucket.  Though  twice  as  large  as  the  previous 
title  holder,  it  is  lighter.  It  will  hold  32  men 
standing  up  comfortably,  and  would  require 
more  than  32  wagon  loads  to  fill  it.  Two  dip- 
pers will  fill  the  average  coal  car.  (Wide  World 
Photo) 
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The  first  three  principals  are  derived  from  the  com- 
posite experiences  of  everybody  who  works  in  agricul- 
ture. The  fourth  is  due  to  Mitscherlich,  mentioned 
above.  Mitscherlich  stated  mathematically  the  above 
relationship,  which  was  derived  from  carefully  con- 
trolled experiments.  Stated  in  words,  Mitscherlich  found 
that,  as  more  and  more  of  the  deficient  growth  factor 
is  added,  the  yield  from  a  given  agrotype  approaches 
a  maximum  at  a  decreasing  rate. 

V.  All  plant  growth  depends  on  the  joint  action  of  a 
limited  ensemble  of  agencies,  known  as  growth  factors. 
There  are  about  a  dozen  of  these  indispensables  and  they 
must  all  act  together. 

The  soil  itself  serves  only  two  essential  functions. 
One  of  these  is  to  act  as  a  support  for  the  growing  plant, 
and  the  other  is  to  act  as  a  container  for  plant  foods. 
Any  other  support  and  any  other  container  would  serve 
the  purpose.  Advantage  has  recently  been  taken  of 
this  latter  fact  by  growing  potatoes  in  a  bed  of  excelsior 
suspended  over  a  trough  containing  water  in  which  the 
plant  foods  in  proper  amounts  were  dissolved,  no  soil 
at  all  being  used  in  the  process. 

Essential  Growth  Factors 

Among  the  essential  growth  factors  required  in  larg- 
est amounts  are  the  chemical  elements,  nitrogen,  potas- 
sium, and  phosphorus,  together  with  water.  While  there 
are  eight  or  ten  other  essential  growth  factors,  these 
are  required  in  such  small  amounts  that  they  ordinarily 
are  amply  abundant  in  any  natural  soil.  Consequently, 
for  purposes  of  illustration,  we  may  confine  our  atten- 
tion to  these  three  elements  and  water. 

Let  us  suppose  that  we  have  a  soil  that  is  completely 
supplied,  or  perfcrtile,  with  all  the  necessary  growth 
factors — potassium,  phosphorus,  water,  and  the  rest — 
except  nitrogen.  Now  let  us  divide  this  land  into  a 
large    number    of   equal    tracts    to    which    nitrogen    has 
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been  added  as  follows:  In  tract  1  add  zero  nitrogen;  in 
tract  2  add  100  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre;  in  tract  3, 
200  pounds  per  acre ;  in  tract  4,  300  pounds  per  acre, 
etc. 

Xext,  plant  on  each  of  these  tracts  at  the  same  time 
the  seeds  of  the  same  agrotype.  Cultivate  them  all  alike 
thereafter.  It  will  be  found  that  the  resulting  produc- 
tion will  be  zero  for  the  tract  with  no  nitrogen,  and 
will  be  successively  greater  up  until  about  the  23d  or 
24th  tract,  and  that  from  there  on  the  increase  of  nitro- 
gen per  acre  has  no  appreciable  influence  on  increasing 
the   yield. 

The  manner  in  which  this  increased  production  oc- 
curs is  illustrated  in  Figure  1. 

We  find  that  there  is  a  maximum  production,  say 
A,  which  is  approached  but  not  exceeded  as  the  deficient 
growth  factor   is   increased. 

The  rate  of  increase  of  yield  is  a  fairly  exact  mathe- 
matical relationship,  and  can  be  expressed  by  the  equa- 
tion, 

y  =  A  (l-«r»)  (1) 

where  y  is  the  actual  yield,  x,  is  the  nitrogen  added  in 
pounds  per  acre,  e  is  the  base  of  the  natural  or  Naperian 
logarithms,  and  equal  numerically  to  2.71828,  and  c  is 
a  constant  which  tells  how  fast  the  yield  increases  with 
increased  nitrogen. 

Now,  suppose  we  call  the  amount  of  nitrogen,  which 
when  added  to  a  given  tract  will  cause  the  production  y 
to  be  equal  to  just  one-half  of  the  ultimate  production, 
A,  one  Baule  unit  of  nitrogen. 

The  Baule  Unit  of  Nitrogen 

One  Baule  unit  of  nitrogen  has  been  found  experi- 
mentally, according  to  Willcox,  to  be  223  pounds  of  ni- 
trogen per  acre.  Furthermore,  the  presence  of  223 
pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre  in  any  soil  that  is  amply 
supplied  with  all  other  growth  factors  and  is  free  of 
poisons  will  cause  a  yield  of  one-half  the  ultimate  yield 
for  any  agrotype  whatsoever.  In  other  words,  the  Baule 
unit  for  any  given  growth  factor  is  constant  for  all 
kinds  of  plants. 

Now,  to  return  to  equation  (1),  let  us  express  x  in 
Baule  units  instead  of  in  pounds  per  acre.  Thus  223 
pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre  equals  1  Baule  unit,  446 
pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre  equals  2  Baule  units,  etc. 

In  equation   (  1 ) ,  let  x  equal  1  Baule  unit.     Then 


y  =   -y  =  A  (1-rO 

or  e-c  =  0.5 


(2) 


Taking  logarithms  to  the  base  e  of  both  sides  of  equa- 
tion  (2), 

loge  (*-')=  loge  0.5  (3) 

or  -c  =  logc  0.5  =  -.693 
or  c   =  0.693 


Therefore, 

y  =  A(l-e-69ix) 

or  A-y  =  Ae--69ix 

and  loge   (A-y)  —  loge  .4 -.693a- 


(4) 
(5) 
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where  x  in  equations  (2),  (3),  (4),  and  (5)  is  expressed 
in  Baule  units. 

What  this  means  in  plain  English  is  simply  this :  One 
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Baulc  unit  of  fertilizer  added  causes  the  yield  to  increase 
by  one-half  the  difference  between  the  ultimate  yield 
and  the  yield  before  the  unit  was  added.     Thus   1    I'aule 


unit    causes    the    yield 


A 
to  increase   from  zero  to-^,  or 


50%  of  the  ultimate  yield;  2  Baule  units  raises  this  to 
75%;  3  units  to  87.5%,  4  units  to  93.7%,  5  units  to 
'K>.7',,  and  so  forth  until  10  units  gives  a  yield  of 
99.9^   of  the  ultimate  obtainable  from  that  agrotype. 

This  is  shown  graphically  in  Figure  1.  Merc  the 
units  of  fertilizer  are  expressed  in  Baule  units,  and  the 

yield    is    in    percentage    of    the    ultimate. 

Exactly  similar  considerations  apply  to  each  of  the 
other  growth  factors,  the  Baule  unit  in  each  case  being 
the  amount  of  that  factor  which,  when  all  others  are 
present  in  ample  amounts,  will  produce  one-half  of  the 
ultimate  yield.  One  I'aule  unit  of  phosphoric  acid  is 
53.5  pounds  per  acre,  and  of  potash  is  88.3  pounds  per 
acre. 

Now  suppose  that  we  have  four  separate  varieties 
of  corn,  allotypes  A,  B,  C,  and  1).  When  each  of  these 
is  planted  in  10  separate  plots,  having  1  to  10  Baule  units 
of  nitrogen  respectively,  the  yield  results  are  those 
shown  by  curves  A.  1!,  <■'.  and  D  in  Figure  2.  It  will 
be  noted  that,  with  1  I'aule  unit  of  nitrogen,  each  of  the 
agrotypes  has  attained  ?0'/<  of  its  maximum  production, 
and  that,  with  10  Baule  units,  each  of  the  agrotypes  has 
achieved  (*l>.(»' ,  of  its  maximum.  In  other  words,  the 
first  Baule  unit  causes  50' ',  of  the  maximum  yield, 
while  it  takes  9  Baule  units  more  to  bring  about  the 
remaining  50ft  . 

We  see  in  this  case  an  exemplification  of  principal 
II  above.  Agrotype  1!  has  an  inherent  power  of  growth 
greater  than  that  of  A,  and  D  is  greater  than  C,  which 
is  greater  than  B. 

The  Limit  to  Possible  Production 

(  >ne  naturally  asks  whether  there  is  any  limit  to  the 
possible  production  that  might  be  obtained  from  an  acre 
of  ground  provided  a  suitable  agrotype  were  developed. 
This  ([notion  can  be  answered  from  data  already  given. 
Let  us  take  corn  as  an  example.  Consider  the  amount 
of  nitrogen  taken  out  of  the  ground  by  a  crop  of  corn. 
The  dry  substance  of  the  whole  corn  plant,  according 
to  Willcox,  contains  1.2%  by  weight  of  nitrogen.  Fur- 
thermore the  total  amount  of  nitrogen  extracted  from 
the  ground  bears  an  approximately  constant  ratio  to 
the  number  of  bushels  of  grain  produced.  Thus  a  crop 
of  100  bushels  per  acre  will  extract  approximately  twice 
as  much  nitrogen  as  one  of  50  bushels  per  acre.  We 
have  now  merely  to  inquire  what  is  the  maximum  amount 
of  nitrogen  any  crop  can  extract  from  the  ground  in 
one  growth  cycle.  An  approximate  idea  of  this  can 
be  obtained  if  one  considers  that  one-half  of  the  maxi- 
mum posssible  yield  of  any  crop  can  be  obtained  when 
one  Baule  unit  of  nitrogen  is  present.  But  one  Baule 
unit  of  nitrogen  is  a  definite  amount:  223  pounds  per 
acre.  Therefore  one-half  of  the  maximum  possible  yield 
could  not  contain  more  than  223  pounds  of  nitrogen — 
the  total  amount  supplied  to  the  ground.  Therefore, 
with  the  maximum  yield  there  could  not  be  extracted 
under  any  circumstances  more  than  446  pounds  of  nitro- 
gen per  acre  in  one  growth  cycle,  if  that  much. 

Suppose  that  the  yield  in   Figure  2  is  calculated  in 


terms  of  the  total  nitrogen  extracted  from  the  ground  by 
a  crop,  expressed  in  I'aule  units.  When  this  i,  done,  n 
will   be  recognized   that   the  slope  oi    the   yield  curve   will 

at  every  point  represent  the  ratio  of  the  increase  of  nitro- 
gen taken  out  of  the  ground  to  the  nitrogen  added 
Furthermore,  inspection  of  the  curves  shows  that  this 
slope  is  greatesl  at  the  origin  where  .r        0.     However, 

at  the  origin,  when  nitrogen  is  just  beginning  to  be 
added,  the  amount  taken  out  cannot  be  greater  than  the 
amount  added  (it  may  not  be  as  great).  This  would 
correspond  to  an  initial  slope  of  unit\.  Hence  the  maxi- 
mum possible  value  of  the  yield  curve  expressed  in  Baule 
units  of  nitrogen  extracted  is  that  which  at  the  origin 
would  have  an  initial  slope  of  unity. 

Returning  now  to  equation  (4),  we  can  demc  mathe- 
matically the  maximum  possible,  or  perultimate,  amount 
of  nitrogen  that  may  be  extracted  as   follows: 


y 

dy 
dx 

when    x 

dy 
dx 


A{\-e  »  i  4  I 

Slope    =  0.693Ae-69**  (6, 

0 

0.693./  (7) 


and   for  maximum  possible  extraction  of  nitrogen, 

^.  =  0.693/i   =    1 
dx 


A  = 


().(><  >3 


=   1.44  Baule  units  (8; 


1.44  Baule  units  of  nitrogen  is  equal  to  322  pounds 
per  acre  (Willcox  by  a  graphical  method  obtains  a 
value  of  318  pounds  per  acre  for  this  constant). 

Let  //  be  the  fraction  by  weight  of  nitrogen  con- 
tained in  the  dried  substance  of  an  agrotype,  which  we 
will    suppose    is    capable    of   reaching   perultimate   yield. 

322 
Then would    represent    the    total    dried    weight    of 
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the  whole  plants  of  the  maximum  possible,  or  perulti- 
mate,  yield  of  that  agrotype.  Knowing  the  value  of 
;/  for  various  field  crops,  one  is  enabled  to  compute  the 
theoretical  maximum,  or  perultimate,  yields  for  these 
crops.  This  Willcox  has  done  in  his  table  IV  re- 
produced  below: 

Table    IV 
Ratings  of  Field  Craps  on  the  Scale  of  Growth  Power 


,T-    ,  Calculated 

k!Ild  ot  Perultimate 

Crop  Yield 

Corn    225  bu. 

Wheat    171  bu. 

Oats  395  bu. 

Barley    308  bu. 

Rye 198  bu. 

Potatoes 1330  bu. 

Sugar  Beets    ...  53  tons 

Sugar  Cane 185  tons 

Cotton    4.6  bales 


Known 

Yielding 

Power 


Yielding  Power 

in  Per  Cent  of 

Perultimate 


225.0 

122.5 

245.7 

122.5 

54.4 

1156.0 

42.3 

180.0 

3.5 


bu. 
bu. 
bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

tons 

tons 

bales 


100.0 
71.6 
62.2 
39.7 
27.4 
86.8 
80.0 
97.2 
76.1 


What  Willcox  shows  is,  that  not  only  is  there  an  up- 
per limit  to  the  possible  yield  in  any  particular  kind 
of  crop,  but  it  is  possible  actually  to  reach  this  limit  in 
practice,  and  in  all  of  the  most  intensely  cultivated  crops 
such  as  corn  and  sugar  cane  the  limit  has  been  attained 
or  closely  approached  already. 

Further  discussion  shows  amply  that  the  trend  in 
all  crops  is  in  the  direction  of  this  maximum  rate  of 
yield. 

He  shows,  moreover,  that  it  is  possible  to  achieve  a 
very  large  percentage  of  this  maximum  yield  under  or- 
dinary field  conditions  such  as  obtain  in  a  large  part 
of  the  agricultural  regions  of  the  United  States  and 
with  little  more  man-hours  per  acre  than  the  extra 
labor  required  to  haul  off  the  increased  production.  For 
a  given  total  production  this  would  mean  both  a  drastic 
shrinkage  of  acreage  in  cultivation  and  of  agricultural 
man-hours. 

Space  does  not  permit  of  any  further  detailing  of  the 
contents  of  these  highly  provocative  books.  They  are 
by  no  means  faultless,  particularly  as  regards  proposed 
solutions,  since,  throughout,  the  author  has  implicitly 
assumed  the  continued  existence  of  trade,  commerce, 
and  money  as  the  means  of  conducting  agriculture  and 
the  remainder  of  social  affairs.  At  no  place  does  he 
appear  to  appreciate  the  reciprocal  relation  between  the 
use  of  money  and  scarcity.  He  has  completely  missed 
the  most  important  element  in  enforced  scarcity,  namely, 
the  maintenance  of  monetary  values.  Consequently  he 
appears  not  fully  to  recognize  the  irony  involved  in 
showing,  as  he  has  so  ably  done,  the  technique  of  an 
enormous  increase  of  agricultural  production,  while  at 
the  same  time  accepting  without  serious  question  a  set 
of  premises  which,  while  they  obtain,  render  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  technical  end  socially  impossible. 

The  Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics  was  essen- 
tially correct.  It  will  take  fifteen  volumes,  and  more,  of 
"scholarly  research"  by  agricultural  economists  to  refute 
the  technical  parts  of  what  these  books  contain.     It  is 


unfortunate,  however,  that  so  good  a  case  should  have 
been  weakened  by  an  implicit  acceptance  of  some  of  the 
most  untenable  of  the  premises  of  agricultural  econom- 
ics. 
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Howard  Scott  Starts  On 
Central  States  Tour 

ON  April  25,  1936,  Director-in-Chief  Howard 
Scott  started  on  the  first  lap  of  a  tour  through 
the  Central  States.  ' 

The  Central  Tour  Committee,  under  the  direction  of 
Paul  Brown  Corr,  of  St.  Louis  Section  1.  announces  an 
itinerary  which  will  take  the  Chief  through  ten  States 
of  the  Middle  West.  The  schedule,  which  is  still 
tentative  in  some  details  as  the  magazine  goes  to  press, 
places  the  opening  meetings  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
when  on  April  27  the  Chief  will  speak  over  NBC  Radio 
Station  KWK  and  at  a  dinner  meeting  at  the  Town  Club. 

On  April  28,  at  2  P.  M.,  Mr.  Scott  will  address  the 
general  assembly  at  Washington  University,  and  in  the 
evening  he  will  speak  at  the  Soldan  Auditorium. 

Memphis,  Tennessee,  the  home  of  the  Rust  Brothers 
of  cotton-picking  machine  'fame,  will  present  the  Chief 
at  the  Peabody  Hotel  on  April  30.  A  meeting  at  the 
Courthouse  in  Clarksdale,  Mississippi,  is  scheduled  for 
May  1  ;  in  Shawnee,  Oklahoma,  on  the  3rd ;  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oklahoma,  at  Tulsa  on  May  4 ;  and  Oklahoma 
City  on  the  5th.  Okmulgee  and  Ponca  City,  Oklahoma, 
are  to  be  included  if  possible.  The  Kansas  State  Teach- 
ers College  at  Pittsburgh,  Kansas,  and  Baldwin  Uni- 
versity, are  scheduled  for  the  6th,  and  Topeka,  Kansas, 
for  the  7th. 

On  May  8,  three  meetings  are  scheduled  for  Salina, 
Kansas :  at  9 :45  Mr.  Scott  will  speak  at  the  Kansas 
Wesleyan  University  in  general  assembly;  at  2:10  be- 
fore the  students  of  Washington  Senior  High  School; 
and  at  8  in  a  public  lecture  at  the  Unitarian  Church. 

Section  1  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  will  sponsor  a 
meeting  on  May  10  in  the  Grand  Avenue  Temple. 
Meetings  for  the  12th,  13th  and  14th  of  May  will  be 
held  in  Des  Moines,  Waterloo,  and  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  comes  in  for  the  three  days  from 
the  15th  to  the  17th ;  then  there  will  be  a  jump  to  Apple- 
ton  and  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin,  for  May  18  and  19. 

In  Chicago,  Illinois,  on  May  20  and  21,  there  are 
scheduled  meetings  sponsored  by  the  Painters  Union 
and  allied  technical  groups  in  Vulcan  Hall,  and  by  the 
local  Section  of  Technocracy,  Inc.,  in  the  Crystal  Room 
of  the  Great  Northern  Hotel. 

The  plans  for  Detroit,  Michigan,  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  Section  there,  and  will  cover  three  or  four  days  at 
the  end  of  May,  followed  by  a  series  of  meetings  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  about  June  1,  sponsored  by  the  Sec- 
tions there. 

Mr.  Scott  is  driving  through  from  New  York,  ac- 
companied by  Harold  Fezer,  a  member  of  Headquarters 
Staff.  Members  and  officers  are  urged  to  broadcast  the 
news  to  their  friends  in  the  Central  Tour  area. 
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In  the  Field 


11834-7 — Those  readers  watching  Eor  agricultural 
news  of  new  methods  and  procedures  will  be  interested 
in  a  note  included  in  the  .March  report  of  this  Los  An- 
geles Section  sent  in  l>v  Director  Edwin  II.  Mead: 
"There  is  a  Farraday  fluid  plant-feeding  project  under 
construction  in  Montebello,  California,  die  first  in  the 
West.  As  soon  as  the  plant  is  in  operation,  we  intend 
to  make  a  visit  there  and  will  report  our  impressions." 

— ( i — ■ 

12245-1 — Sybil  Walkup,  Secretary  of  this  Portland, 
(  Oregon,  Section  reports  that  a  downtown  office  has  been 
opened  up  at  700  Dekum  Building. 

11834-9— Under  Director  O.  E.  W.  Highlen,  this 
Smith  Pasadena,  California,  Section  has  been  presenting 
talking  moving  pictures  which  dramatize  technological 
advance. 

1 1"50-1 — A  charter  has  been  granted  to  a  new  Section 
in  Salmon  Ann.  I!.  C.,  Canada.  The  Director  is  (i.  X. 
Page.  A.  L.  Bedford,  one  of  our  pioneers  in  Salmon 
Ann.  is  Chief  of  Staff,  and  the  Treasurer  and  Secretary 
art'  P.  E.  Pike  and  E.  A.  C.  Tweeddale. 

11834-18 — Reported  in  the  last  issue  of  the  magazine 

as  a  Provisional  Section,  this  group  has  received  its 
charter  and  is  under  the  Directorship  of  Captain  Edgar 
I''..  Smith.  Instrumental  in  organizing  a  joint  commit- 
tee, with  other  Sections  in  Regional  Divisions  11834  and 
11833,  this  Santa  Monica  Section  is  the  source  of  the 
article  on  mineral  resources  by  C.  Douglas  Dawson,  con- 
tained ill  this  issue. 

— o — - 
8843 — Waukesha.  Wisconsin,  is  to  have  C.  A.  Seiferl 
as   l-"ie'd  (  Organizer  for  that  area,  according  to  a  report 
from  Director  Fred  J.  Leonard  of  8844-2. 

11834-19 — In  Burbank,  California,  a  new  Section  has 
iust  been  chartered  with  the  following  officers:  Lair 
I).  Read,  Director;  Clyde  M.  Brown,  Chief  of  Staff:  Ray 
E.  Farnsworth,  Treasurer:  Theresa  C.  Kovacs,  Secre- 
tary. 

— o — 
10251-1 — York  on.  Saskatchewan.  Through  the  ef- 
forts of  a  provisional  committee  headed  by  A.  J.  Logan, 
a  Section  has  just  been  chartered  in  Yorkton"  with  the 
following  officers:  Thomas  Steele,  Director;  |.  Otto 
Thorleifson,  Treasurer;  A.  A.  Chapman,  Chief  (if  Staff; 
W.  J.  B.  Smith.  Secretary. 

9947 — Formerly  a  member  of  Section  2.  R.  I).  1224S, 
Stanwood,  Washington,  Robert  B.  Olson  will  he  the 
field  Organizer  for  New  Rockford,  North  Dakota. 

— o ■ 

11451-1 — Calgary,  Alberta.  Chartered,  and  opening 
an  office  at  211  I.  (  ).  (  ).  F.  Building,  this  Section  re- 
ports the  following  officers:  Director.  I.  A.  Sparrow; 
Chief  of  Staff.  J.  A.  Clarke;  Secretary,  E.  L.  Fearman; 
Treasurer.  Mrs.  I.  F.  Millar.  Various  activities  are 
under    way.    and.    according    to    the    latest    report,    they 


mean  "to  have  ai  Nasi  5  strong  Sections  here  by  Novem- 
ber 25,  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  Chief's  Toui 
visit  in  1935."    Organization  work  on  a  second  Se< 

has   ahead)    keen    started. 

122. v   1     On  April    I,  this  Section  of  San   Franci 

California,  was  chartered,  with  R.  W.  McCaslin  as  I  I 

tor.     ( >ther  officers:   Flora  Sichel,  ( 'hief  of  staff;  I 
urer,  Sally  E.  Simpson;  Secretary,  \\ .  W.  Breckenridge. 

9038  Paul  I'..  Corr  is  Director  of  the  Central  Tour 
Committee  which  is  planning  lectures,  beginning  tin-  first 
of  Mav,  for  the  Director  in  I  hief  throughout  the  Middle 
West,  from  Texas  to  Iowa  and  return  through  Chicago, 
Detroit,  and  Cleveland.  Schedules  and  information  on 
the  Tour  are  obtainable  through  the  St.  Louis  Section 
office  at    1205  Olive  Street.     Members  of  all   Section. 

will  want   to  inform  their  friends  in  the  'lour  area. 


11734-1 — An  invitation  to  all  Sections  in  Regional 
Divisions  11733,  11734,  11833,  and  11834  has  keen  is- 
sued by  fiances  Peck,  Secretary  of  the  Hinkley,  Cali- 
fornia, Section,  'way  out  on  the  desert,  for  the  second 
annual  picnic  to  he  held  Sunday,  May  3,  1936,  in  tin 
Cottonwoods  at  the  junction  of  the  Hinkley  Cut-off  and 
the  Mojave  River.  The  Section  Director,  M.  II.  link 
lock,  adds  an  invitation  for  week-end  camping  on  his 
place,  for  the  groups.  The  spot  is  about  125  miles  from 
I. os  Angeles  and  is  easily  identified  by  a  huge  Monad 
which  stands  out  clearly  from  sonic  distance  on  this 
desert  highway. 

12349-1 — A.  M.  Bezanson,  Director  of  the  Speakers 
Bureau  of  the  Vancouver  Section,  wishes  to  lie  instru- 
mental iii  establishing  a  West  Coast  speakers'  bureau  to 
rotate  speakers  regularly  through  the  year. 

7340 — Allan  L.  kangley  is  the  new  Field  Organizer 
in  the  Xew  York  City  area.  A  provisional  Section, 
under  his  sponsorship,  is  holding  regular  semi-monthly 
meetings  in  the  Delano   Hotel  in  Xew   York. 

10550 — In  Moose  Jaw.  Saskatchewan,  M.  L.  Hogan 
has  been  acting  Field  Organizer.  He  has  requested  the 
authorization  of  Victor  II.  Boys  for  this  position,  and 
will  join  with  other  members  in  Moose  |aw  to  aid  tin- 
new  Field  <  >rganizer  in  establishing  a  Section  there. 

10752 — A  rather  wide  area  has  keen  covered  in  the 
work  of  Field  Organizer  E.  A.  Peterson,  of  Eldred,  Sas- 
katchewan. The  cold  weather  still  prevailing  there  con- 
fines most  of  his  activities  to  correspondence. 

Report  on  the  circulation  campaign  for  Technocracy: 
The  campaign  got  off  to  a  late  start,  hut  we  have  tabu- 
lated the  subscription  returns  from  February  15th  to 
March  1st.  As  the  Section  submitting  the  most  sub- 
scriptions for  the  period,  we  announce  Section  2.  Re- 
gional Division  11834,  under  Director  Frank  E.  Showal- 
ter,  to  he  "Tops."  However,  in  computing  totals  toward 
city  quotas,  the  highest  number  of  subscriptions  came 
from  Xew  York  City. 

Note:  Please  send  in  notices  of  interest  for  this 
department.  We  cannot  use  them  all  each  month, 
but  we  shall  do  what  we  can. 
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"A  Rendezvous  with  Destiny" 


By  Howard  Scott 

Director-in-Chief,  Technocracy,  Inc. 


CI  \  [LIZATION  lias  moved  ever  westward.  In 
7000  years  of  recorded  social  history  along 
this  westward  movement  mankind  has  evolved 
many  forms  of  government  around  a  single  tcchnic 
of  social  administration. 

Governments  of  yesterday  and  today  have  pro- 
duced many  variations  in  their  structures  but  have 
succeeded  only  in  embellishing  the  basic  technic 
common  to  all  previous  theories  of  governance. 

All  government  of  our  social  history  has  been  the 
imposition  of  a  conscious  regulatory  control  on  the 
functional  procedure  of  the  means  whereby  people 
Inc.  This  conscious  regulatory  control  or  govern- 
ment has  always  been  extraneous  to  the  functional 
sequences  necessary  for  man's  social  livelihood  upon 
which  it  w  as  imposed. 

All  governments  have  had  to  depend  for  their 
economic  maintenance  upon  a  subtraction  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  productive  output  of  the  individual  citi- 
zen. The  result  has  been  the  same  whether  the 
individual  government  achieved  it  through  taxes. 
tithes,  or  forced  levies.  It  is  significant  to  note  that 
governments  in  their  extractions  of  their  economic 
income  from  the  individual  citizen  have  in  no  case 
guaranteed  any  standard  of  livelihood  to  their  citi- 
zens. That  governments  have  been  wise  or  unwise, 
judicious  or  tyrannical  in  the  administration  of  their 
national  affairs  is  irrelevant  to  the  scope  of  this 
inquiry. 

In  any  consideration  of  governments,  past  and 
present,  the  dominant  significance  is  the  relationship 
of  government  to  the  methods  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution and  to  all  physical  processes  necessary  for 
the  conduct  of  human  affairs. 

In  all  social  systems  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
citizens  of  any  particular  one  is  the  direct  result  of 
energy  applied  to  the  natural  resources  for  the  satis- 
faction of  the  wants  of  man. 

In  all  civilizations  previous  to  the  modern  age  the 
only  energy  that  could  be  degraded  and  consumed 
in  the  social  process  of  living  was  the  physical  ef- 
fort of  the  citizenry. 

It  was  human  toil  that  built  the  pyramids  at 
Ghizeh,  the  walls  and  gardens  of  Babylon,  the  Par- 
thenon of  Athens,  the  temple  at  Luxor,  the  Roman 
highways,  the  irrigation  ditches  of  Assyria  and 
Nineveh,  the  castles  and  cathedrals  of  medieval 
Europe,  and  the  palaces  of  the  pre-Power  Age. 

All  governments  have  regulated  the  lives  of  their 
citizenries  more  or  less — regulations  instituted 
chiefly  for  the  primary  purpose  of  perpetuating  more 
government.  Governments  have  "guaranteed"  their 
citizens  and  subjects  many  things.  They  have 
promised  their  citizens  peace  and  safety  from  at- 
tack;   they    have    promised    them    war   and    possible 


loot;  they  have  promised  them  freedom  and  liberty; 
they  have  promised  them  heaven  when  they  die. 
equality  lure  on  earth,  and  equality  with  the  angels. 
All  governments  have  imposed  upon  their  citi- 
zens the  obligation  of  service  and  surrender,  the 
obligation  of  serving  their  country  and  their 
countrymen,   and    the   obligation   of   surrendering    a 

portion  of  thc.r  economic  wherewithal  for  the  per- 
petuation  of  government,  and  their  obligations. 

In  these  7000  years  of  scarcity  economy  no  gov- 
ernment has  ever  been  obliged  to  maintain  a  maxi- 
mum standard  of  living  m  the  area  under  its  ad- 
ministration. Xo  government  ha-  ever  been  charged 
by  its  citizenry  with  the  responsibility  of  conducting 
all   operations. 

Every  government  of  a  scarcity  economy  has 
striven  to  avoid  the  assumption  of  any  such  re- 
sponsibility, and  if  it  has  acted  at  all  it  has  only  been 
in  moments  of  extreme  national  emergency.  The 
citizens  oi  all  previous  economies  of  scarcity  were 
compelled  to  expend  their  time  and  effort  in  human 
toil  from  sunrise  to  sunset  by  the  ever  present  threat 
of  starvation;  therefore  the  government  of  any  pre- 
vious economy  of  scarcity  had  internally  only  the 
minor  problem  of  maintaining  civil  order  among  its 
underfed  citizens.  In  7000  years  of  scarcity 
economy  no  government  has  ever  faced  the  social 
problem  that  arises  from  a  new  method  of  produc- 
ing physical  wealth.  Hitherto  ninety-nine  percent 
of  all  citizens  have  burned  out  their  lives  in  exhaus- 
tive human  toil,  providing  the  benefactions  of  lei- 
sure to  a  dominant  minority  while  compensating 
themselves  with  a  meager  sustenance  rendered  more 
palatable  by  the  slaven  morale  of  their  wish-fulfill- 
ment psychology. 

Today,  in  1936,  the  national  political  entities  on 
the  North  American  Continent  are  confronted  with 
a  problem  never  faced  by  any  previous  government 
of  man.  The  two  chief  national  entities  on  this  Con- 
tinent cannot  avoid  the  imminent  solution  of  the 
problem  of  producing  all  physical  wealth  with  the 
minimum  of  human  effort. 

The  United  States  and  Canada  are  being  com- 
pelled by  the  technological  march  of  events  to  meet 
this  fundamental  issue  in  advance  of  every  civil 
government  of  the  world.  The  governments  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  will  be  compelled  in  spite 
of  their  reluctance  to  meet  this  epochal  issue  in  the 
march  of  civilization  -an  issue  that  has  but  one  pos- 
sible ending,  the  defeat  and  abolition  of  every  polit- 
ical government  on  the  Continent  of  North  Amer- 
ica. 

Xo  political  administration  of  any  economy  of 
scarcity,  however  competent,  can.  by  the  very  nature 
of  its  structure,  usher  in  an  economy  of  abundance. 
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An  economy  of  abundance  on  the  North  Ameri- 
can Continent  is  only  possible  when  political  gov- 
ernment has  been  abolished. 

The  death  of  the  American  Price  System  and  its 
political  government  will  be  a  far,  far  greater  event 
to  the  citizens  of  this  Continent  than  any  of  its  liv- 
ing acts. 

Amid  the  raucous  din  of  the  political  circus,  the 
hilarity  of  the  Technocrats  over  the  predicament  of 
this  Price  System  and  its  political  administrators  is 
the  one  healthy  note. 

Technology  marches  on.  The  political  govern- 
ments of  the  United  States  and  Canada  are  be- 
seeching Providence  for  economic  absolution  for  the 
sins  of  the  Price  System,  and  Providence  tenders 
them  droughts  and  floods  and  ever  more  tech- 
nological equipment. 

The  political  governments  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  Price  System 
of  this  Continent.  They  are  the  purveyors  of  scar- 
city, the  merchandisers  of  national  debt  and  the 
sowers  of  national  dissolution.  They  are  the  bally- 
hooers  of  public  confidence  and  the  salesman  of 
sucker  bait  to  their  citizens. 

The  political  governments  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  are  the  institutional  blockades  to  social 
progress.  They  are  the  strong-arm  squads  of  the 
merchants  of  debt  and  death. 

These  political  governments  of  debt  and  dissolu- 
tion, of  scarcity  and  slaven  morale,  are  unconsciously 
and  unknowingly  engaged  in  stampeding  their  re- 
spective citizens  into  a  national  rush — headed  for 
the  last  roundup. 

With  all  the  resources  of  the  national  treasuries  at 
their  command,  these  political  governments  are 
flooding  their  respective  countries  with  high- 
powered  propaganda  exhorting  their  citizenries  to 
enter  the  national  political  contest  for  the  reward 
of  the  more  abundant  life. 

This  national  propaganda  on  the  part  of  both 
countries  is  a  deliberate  conspiracy  to  deceive  and 
defraud  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
from  receiving  their  natural  heritage  of  Continental 
abundance  by  delaying  the  arrival  of  the  New 
America. 

There  are  clamorings  on  the  part  of  political  part- 
ies in  the  United  States  and  Canada  for  the  revision 
and  amendment  of  the  Constitution  and  the  British 
North  America  Act.  Technocracy  in  previous  liter- 
ature has  very  clearly  pointed  out  that  installa- 
tion of  an  era  of  abundance  on  the  North  American 
Continent  involves  a  basic  change  in  the  economic 
channelization  of  the  means  whereby  the  people  live. 

No  basic  change  in  the  economic  channelization  of 
these  two  countries  is  possible  under  any  form  of 
political  government.  Both  the  British  North 
America  Act  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  are  contractual  agreements  between  the 
Provinces  and  the  Dominion,  the  States  and  the 
Federal  Government.  These  contractual  agree- 
ments are  national  indentures  guaranteeing  in  per- 
petuity that  chiselling  shall  be  the  sole  prerogative 
of  the  merchants  of  debt. 

These  documents  are  the  scarecrows  of  scarcity, 
the    anachronism    of    a    Ked    River    cart    or    prairie 


schooner  trying  to  pull  a  hundred  horsepower  auto- 
mobile. They  are  the  antiquities  of  the  poverty  of 
a  hand-tool  age.  They  were  written  with  the  sickle 
and  the  scythe,  the  spade  and  the  hoe.  They 
sufficed  well  enough  during  the  primitiveness  of  a 
pioneer  America ;  but  in  this  Power  Age  tnere  is 
just  one  last  fitting  service  that  modern  technology 
can  bestow  upon  them,  that  they  be  wrapped  in 
celophane  and  preserved  in  a  museum  as  evidence 
of  social  ascent. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the 
British  North  America  Act  of  Canada  are  the  last 
legal  refuges  of  the  Bourbonism  of  our  Price  System. 
The  debt  merchants  of  the  Price  System  are  seek- 
ing to  preserve  these  two  blanket  permits  as  the  last 
guarantee  of  the  prerogative  of  national  chiselling; 
but,  alas  and  alack!  when  these  documents  were 
conceived  and  perpetrated  it  was  for  the  purpose  of 
regulating  and  controlling  the  privileges  of  exploit- 
ing human  effort  in  creating  the  values  of  property. 
Modern  technology  was  not  anticipated  by  the 
founding  fathers.  Wise  as  the  statesmen  of  our 
past  may  have  been,  the  totality  of  their  knowledge 
would  in  this  Power  Age  be  but  a  ticket  to  national 
stupidity.  All  social  institutions  and  political  docu- 
ments conceived  out  of  and  originated  by  the  ex- 
perience of  men  prior  to  the  Power  Age  are  totally 
useless  in  solving  the  problems  of  the  Continental 
technology  that  are  daily  mounting  in  the  social 
progression  of  this  age  of  power  and  machinery. 

The  ward  and  the  county  are*  the  foundation 
stones  in  the  political  structure  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  The  5600  counties  in  the  United  States 
are  that  many  separate  divisions  in  48  sovereign 
powers.  Within  these  5600  counties  and  48  States 
there  exist  in  excess  of  162,000  separate  and  dis- 
tinct political  units  charged  with  the  political  re- 
sponsibility of  administering  the  United  States  under 
this  Price  System. 

In  view  of  this  complicated  obsolescent  structure 
of  national  administration,  the  absurdity  of  any  polit- 
ical solution  to  the  national  problems  of  the  United 
States — and  similarly  Canada — becomes  immedi- 
ately apparent. 

In  the  United  States  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the 
48  States  is  required  in  order  to  enact  a  funda- 
mental political  change.  Can  you  imagine,  Mr. 
Citizen,  the  predicament  of  any  political  party  in 
either  of  these  countries  if  it  should  become  suffici- 
ently powerful  to  be  assured  of  representing  the  will 
of  the  people  to  the  extent  of  acquiring  a  two-thirds 
majority?  Mr.  Citizen,  can  you  imagine  any  political 
party,  upon  achieving  that  power,  voting  itself  and 
its  millions  of  office  holders  out  of  existence  for  the 
good  of  the  people? 

In  the  United  States  there  are  17,500,000  tele- 
phones, 22,500,000  automobiles,  49,000,000  horse- 
power of  industrial  prime  movers,  240,000  miles  of 
railroad.  These  are  but  part  of  the  productive  and 
service  equipment  whose  daily  operation  is  re- 
quired in  the  processes  of  living  for  its  127,000,000 
citizens. 

The  United  States  has  in  excess  of  1,600,000  horse- 
power of  installed  prime  movers  necessary  to  drive 
the  equipment  in  its  total  operation.     This  totality 


iii"  equipment  is  consuming  in  excess  of  153,000 
kilogram-calories  per  capita  per  day — a  consump- 
tion of  energy  per  capita  per  day  which  is  not  only 
the  highesl  in  the  world,  but,  exclusive  of  Canada, 
is  not  even  approached  by  any  other  country.  This 
energy  is  produced  from  our  natural  resources  of 
coal,  oil,  gas,  and  hydro-electric  power.  More  will 
he  produced  from  these  sources  each  succeeding 
year.  The  continued  increase  in  the  conversion  of 
extraneous  energy  will  automatically  force  a  further 
decline  in  the  consumption  of  total  man-hours  in  the 
national  economy.  'The  consumption  of  this  ex- 
traneous energy  is  increasing  in  excess  of  5  per 
cent  per  annum. 

The  social  operation  of  the  United  States  will  be- 
come increasingly  critical  as  the  total  consumption 
of  extraneous  energy  approaches  200,000  kilogram- 
calories  per  capita  per  day.  This  critical  total  of 
energy  conversion  per  capita  per  day  is  only  30 
percent  greater  than  the  present  total  of  153,000. 
It  is  therefore  obvious  that  at  the  rate  of  growth 
of  5  percent  per  annum  the  United  States  will  be 
brought  to  the  critical  figure  on  or  before  1942. 
It  is  significant  that  the  efficiency  of  all  energy  con- 
suming devices  tends  to  increase  proportional  to 
the  rate  of  increase  in  the  total  energy  consump- 
tion. 

The  combination  of  increasing  energy  consumption 
and  greater  efficiency  will  result  in  higher  speed. 
less  floor  space,  reduced  plant  area,  greater  pro- 
duction in  less  hours,  faster  transportation,  and 
quicker  turnover,  and  bring  the  final  resultant  of  a 
greater  total  productive  capacity  for  the  country  as 
a  whole  with  less  employment,  and  consequently 
less  purchasing  power,  in  the  form  of  salaries  and 
wage-. 

The  competitive  practices  of  corporate  enterprise 
in  this  Price  System  is  compelling  the  installation 
of  more  efficient  equipment.  The  so-called  "modern- 
ization" of  industry  in  the  United  States  is  pro- 
ceeding by  leaps  and  bounds.  The  machine  tool 
industry  is  enjoying  a  boom  almost  equal  to  that  of 
1929;  but  its  output  is  two  to  five  times  faster  and 
more  efficient   than   that   of   1929. 

The  coal  mining  industry  in  the  United  States 
is  spending  365  million  dollars  in  new  coal  mining 
equipment.  Coal  mining  in  three  years  will  have 
no  resemblance  to  the  coal  mining  of  today.  The 
new  equipment  ranges  from  open  pit  power-shovels 
of  50  tons  per  bucketload  to  underground  loaders 
capable  of  loading  8  tons  per  minute.  The  world's 
record  for  underground  coal  mining  is  held  by  the 
Orient  Mine,  in  Illinois — an  average  of  10,000  tons 
per  eight  hours  with  600  men.  It  has  reached  a 
peak  of  15,314  tons  in  eight  hours  with  the  same 
staff.  And  this  is  only  the  beginning !  Technology 
in  the  coal  industry  has  merely  started.  Modern 
technology,  fully  applied,  is  capable  in  the  coal 
industry  of  mining  30,000  tons  of  coal  in  24  hours 
with  less  than  20  men  by  the  practical  develop- 
ment and  application  of  the  continuous  milling  long 
wall   process. 

The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  are  on  their 
way  to  join  the  glassblowers  and  the  cigar  makers 
in  labor's  oblivion. 


No  human  being  ever  acquired  social  prestige 
mining  coal. 

'fhe  steel  industry  of  On-  United  States  is  pouring 
over  300  million  dollars  into  the  modernization 
of  its  plants.  The  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
the  sleeping  giant  of  the  steel  industry,  has  at  last 
been  forced  by  the  technology  of  its  competitors 
to  rush  into  the  most  extensive  rebuilding  of  steel 
plants  that  the  industry  has  ever  known.  This 
is  the  COropration  which  in  the  heyday  of  its  pros- 
perity had  such  a  huge  capital  account  that  it  could 
obtain  its  business  mainly  b)  financial  pressure 
and  not  by  the  metallurgical  advancement  of  fer- 
rous   technology. 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  since  its 
inception,  has  been  so  powerful  financially  that  it 
has  enjoyed  the  enviable  position  of  never  having 
made  a  single  contribution  to  the  technology  of 
ferrous  metallurgy.  It  has  been  rich  in  dollars 
and  poor  in  sense,  but  is  now  being  compelled — 
like  the  United  States  Supreme  'Court — to  bow 
grudgingly  to  the  technology  of  this  Power  Age. 
It  is  a  little  late,  but  its  program  of  modernization 
bulks  large  on  the  horizon  of  steel.  Technocracy, 
Inc.,  is  deeply  grateful  for  its  unconscious  advance- 
ment of  Technocracy's  social  objective  for  the  North 
American   Continent. 

By  September,  1937,  practically  all  of  the  modern- 
ization of  the  sheet  and  strip  divisions  of  the  steel 
industry  will  have  been  completed  and  over  60,000 
men  now  employed  in  the  steel  industry  will  no 
longer  be  required. 

God  is  good  and  God  is  kind.  God  provided 
this  Continent  with  the  greatest  natural  resource- 
God  has  had  a  lot  of  trouble  with  human  beings. 
In  Napoleon's  day  He  was  on  the  side  of  the  heavi- 
est artillery,  but  in  this  Power  Age,  with  millions 
of  human  beings  more  capable  than  they  have  ever 
been  before,  God  in  His  kindness  js  on  the  side  of 
the    greatest    technology. 

When  the  buffalo  roamed  the  western  plains  and 
the  prairie  sod  was  thick,  the  water  table  was  high, 
providing  a  vast  pasturage.  The  American  plains 
at    that    time    were    in    biologic    equilibrium.      The 


WORLD'S    LARGEST    CIRCUIT 
BREAKERS 

(Front  Cover)  These  new  impulse  oil  cir- 
cuit breakers  for  Boulder  Dam  transmission 
lines  to  Los  Angeles  will  have  an  interrupting 
rating  of  2,500,000  kilovolt-amperes,  and  a  rated 
opening  time  of  three  cycles,  or  five  one-hun- 
dredths  of  a  second;  the  fastest  heretofore 
available  for  high  voltages  have  been  rated 
eight  cycles.  The  breakers  will  be  unusual  in 
several  respects:  they  will  be  used  at  a  higher 
voltage  than  any  previous  breakers;  the  com- 
plete units  will  weigh  less  than  the  oil  alone 
now  required  for  breakers  of  the  conventional 
design ;  and  they  will  require  less  than  five 
percent  as  much  oil  as  would  usual  breakers 
for  such  voltage.  (International  News  Photo) 
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buffalo  and  the  prairie  sod  have  disappeared.  Land 
speculation  and  farm  development  by  the  railroads, 
the  States,  and  the  Provinces,  private  corporations 
opened  up  millions  of  acres  of  prairie  land.  The 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  assisted 
corporate  enterprise  by  showing  the  farmer  how  to 
raise  crops  on  the  western  plains  by  dry  farming. 
Millions  of  farms  were  made  and  the  country  was 
settled.  Cities  and  towns  sprang  up  and  it  was  all 
deemed  part  and  parcel  of  American  initiative, 
thrift,  and  industry.  Individually,  it  required  hard 
work,  stamina,  and  ability.  It  brought  the  result 
of  a  glorious  temporary  success.  But  once  farming 
in  those  areas  became  widespread  (in  the  last  thirty 
years)  its  very  extensiveness  spelled  its  doom,  for 
agriculture  cannot  be  maintained  there  over  any  . 
period  of  time  except  in  particular  locations  where 
water  is  available  for  irrigation  or  the  maintenance 
of  the  subsoil  water  table.  The  widespread  agricul- 
tural development  of  dry  farming  in  these  areas  has 
lowered  the  water  table  from  20  to  40  feet  in  the 
last  two  decades.  The  present  droughts  are  ac- 
cessories after  the  fact.  The  individualistic,  anar- 
chic development  of  agriculture  in  these  areas  has 
been  a  cumulative  process  that  can  have  but  one 
end,  the  desertizing  of  the  great  plains  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada — unless  the  process  is  controlled 
by  a  Continental' agronomy  and  a  Continental  hydro- 
logy. 

God  is  good  and  God  is  kind.  Floods  and  droughts 
are  the  warnings  of  Providence  that  we  citizens 
of  this  Continent  had  better  mend  our  sinful  ways. 
Agrotechnology  is  on  the  march  with  its  Faraday 
Fluid  Feeding  Process  or  tank  farms.  Droughts 
will  force  the  further  economic  liquidation  of 
farmers  in  the   United  States  and  Canada. 

This  forcing  is  a  providential  blessing,  for  it 
simultaneously  compels  the  introduction  on  a  com- 
mercial scale  of  agrotechnology,  by  which  man  for 
the  first  time  in  his  history  will  no  longer  be  de- 
pendent upon  the  fertility  of  soil  and  the  vagaries 
of  the  weather.  Techoncracy  wishes  to  express  its 
thanks  for  this  providential  aid. 

It  would  like  to  point  out  that  no  human  being 
ever  acquired  social  prestige  following  the  plow. 

The  Faraday  Fluid  Feeding  Process  will  provide 
no  place  for  the  plow  or  the  harrow,  the  sickle  or 
the  hoe,  the  cultivator  or  the  combine.  It  is  a  pro- 
cess whereby  chemical  plant  food,  dissolved  in 
water,  feeds  the  roots  descending  through  a  seed  bed 
of  tar-treated  excelsior,  stationary  or  on  a  travelling 
belt.  A  maximum  of  biologic  growth  is  attained 
— a  maximum  undreamed  of  by  the  tillers  of  the 
soil — and  a  growth  so  fast  that  even  the  bugs  have 
but  a  slight  chance.  This  agrotechnology  does  not 
require  cultivation;  neither  are  there  any  weeds. 
Agricultural  child  labor  won't  be  a  basic  require- 
ment of  the  small  farmer. 

The  Faraday  Fluid  Feeding  Process  grows  Burley 
tobacco  13  feet  high,  2500  to  3000  bushels  of  pota- 
toes per  acre  of  surface,  and  tomato  vines  35  feet 
high  with  a  tremendous  increase  in  yield. 


This  agrotechnology  will  solve  the  food  problem 
of  any  area  that  can  convert  sufficient  extraneous 
energy,  and  has  the  requisite  water  and  mineral  re- 
sources for  the  plant  food  of  the  particular  agrotypes 
necessary  for  its  food  consumption.  Farming  and 
farmers  are  the  last  great  upholders  of  human  toil. 
Agrotechnology  as  it  advances  will  consign  them 
to  oblivion. 

In  the  face  of  these  progressions  on  the  Contin- 
ent of  North  America,  every  political  platform, 
every  political  gesture  is  but  an  expression  of  na- 
tional idiocy.  For  the  issues  of  this  country  and 
this  Continuent  will  not  be  met  by  any  political 
party,  radical  or  conservative,  liberal  or  reactionary. 
Both  autocracy  and  democracy  are  defunct,  and 
will  go  out  with  the  human  toil  of  the  ages  of 
scarcity. 

President  Roosevelt,  in  his  acceptance  speech  at 
Philadelphia,  made  only  one  significant  statement. 
His  other  statements  were  irrevelant,  incompetent, 
and  immaterial.  That  statement  was,  "This  genera- 
tion of  Americans  has  a  rendezvous  with  destiny." 

This  Continent  has  a  rendezvous  with  destiny  and 
in  that  destiny  lies  the  future  of  civilization.  That 
destiny  will  not  tolerate  the  politician  and  poverty, 
the  economic  pestilence  of  this  Price  System. 

This  Continent  has  no  choice  but  to  lead  the 
march  of  civilization.  The  opportunity  is  given  to 
no  other  Continent.  The  twentieth  century  belongs 
to  North  America.  This  Continent's  destiny,  its 
task,  is  the  elimination  of  human  toil  and  the  in- 
stallation of  security  and  abundance.  This  Con- 
tinent will  have  its  rendezvous  with  destiny  within 
the  next  decade,  and  upon  this  generation  of  Ameri- 
cans will  fall  the  competent  and  orderly  achieve- 
ment of  a  new  civilization.  This  generation  of 
Americans  has  the  technology,  the  men,  the  ma- 
terials,  and  the   machinery   for  its  accomplishment. 

Technocracy,  Inc.,  charges  the  political  adminis- 
trations, the  corporate  enterprises,  and  the  debt 
merchants  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  with 
being  in  possession  of  the  data  and  physical  facts 
of  the  technological  progression  of  this  Continental 
area. 

Technocracy,  Inc.,  charges  these  dominant  in- 
terests with  wilful  suppression  and  distortion  of 
the  facts. 

Technocracy,  Inc.,  charges  these  dominant  in- 
terests with  being  guilty  of  a  deliberate  conspiracy 
to  deceive  and  defraud  this  generation  of  Americans 
and  their  children  by  blockading  social  progress 
in  the  hope  of  preventing  the  arrival  of  the  New 
America. 

Technocracy,  Inc.,  predicts  that  destiny  shall  de- 
clare the  Price  System  "no  dice,"  and  without  anger 
or  malice  issues  fair  warnings  to  these  dominant 
interests,  that  if  they  persist  in  maintaining  this 
conspiracy  in  the  face  of  the  technological  march  of 
events  this  generation  of  Americans  will  at  that 
rendezvous  with  destiny  adjudge  them  to  be  guilty 
of  Continental  treason.  Then  may  God  have  mercy 
on  their  souls!— GHQ,  R.  D.  7340. 


Whither  Poetry? 

By  E.  Merrill  Root 

(Reprinted  from  Voices  by  courtesy  of  the  author  and  editor) 


Editor's  note:  While  "Technocracy"  has  no  in- 
tention of  invading  the  field  of  literary  criticism  it 
nevertheless  presents  what  it  considers  to  be  to- 
day's outstanding  objective  criticism  of  literature. 
It  is  obvious  to  all  Technocrats  and  to  students  of 
history  that  the  culture  of  all  civilizations  up  until 
now  has  been  one  of  scarcity  and  starvation.  In 
the  larger  sense  literature  and  art  in  the  past  have 
only  been  possible  through  the  attainment  of  surplus 
social  energy  in  a  scarcity  economy,  and  therefore 
the  forms  of  yesterday's  culture  are,  generally  speak- 
ing, an  interpretation  and  a  symbolization  of  all 
values  that  are  attained  through  the  process  of  liv- 
ing of  an  exultant  minority  on  the  social  garbage 
heaps  of  all  previous  economies.  Yesterday's  cul- 
ture in  the  face  of  advancing  technology  on  the 
North  American  Continent  is  the  sublimation  of 
defeatism,  a  negation  of  all  action,  a  denial  of  the 
affirmative,  a  retreat  from  reality.  The  culture  of 
tomorrow,  its  literature  and  its  art,  must  present 
and  interpret  the  unity  of  direction  of  New  America 
and  the  potentialities  of  its  accomplishments. 

AMID  the  changes  of  these  tremendous  years, 
we  may  .well  ask  the  question :  Whither 
Poetry  ? 

Of  course  in  the  deepest  sense  the  question,  be- 
ing relative,  misses  the  absolute.  Essential  poetry 
never  depends  upon  the  accident  of  the  years,  never 
invokes  the  criterion  of  time:  for  essential  poetry 
is  by  nature  the  celebration  of  a  timeless  present, 
the  realization  of  the  eternity  within  any  time.  When 
poetry  invokes  the  aid  of  time,  saying  "Accept  me 
— for  I  am  modern,"  it  invokes  the  enmity  of  time, 
for  nothing  is  so  ancient  as  the  modern.  Poetry, 
pure  poetry — Villon  and  Shakespeare  and  Blake, 
and  Keats'  celebration  of  the  sensuous  world,  and 
Shelley's  deepest  intuitions  of  the  spirit,  and  James 
Thompson's  City  of  Dreadful  Night — is  beyond 
time.  Poetry,  like  God  or  the  nonchalant  boulders 
and  waterlilies,  is  an  eternal  I  am. 

But,  accepting  the  obvious  platitude  that  abso- 
lute poetry  is  as  timeless  as  love  and  death,  there  is 
\  et  a  significance  in  the  question,  Whither  Poetry? 
The  great  poet  may  not  bother  to  discuss  it,  for  he 
will  answer  it  in  creation.  The  general  public, 
however,  might  be  directed  by  the  question  away 
from  a  great  deal  that  is  falsely  called  "modern." 
and  toward  a  recognition  of  what  is  actually  mod- 
ern. The  whole  mass  of  easy  superstition  and 
fashionable  illusion  which  makes  criticism  and 
poetry  today  largely  a  faddish  rigmarole  of  bun- 
combe might  conceivably,  even  among  the  soft- 
headed poetry  fanciers  and  poetry  merchants,  be 
slightly    damaged.      And    that,    to   a    free    spirit   and 


vital  mind,  would  be  an  augury  of  the  day  after 
stupidity. 

The  first  thing  to  understand  is  this:  No  not 
seek  the  "modern"  in  the  new  technique  of  verse, 
or  in  "poetry,"  or  among  the  versifiers,  but  in  the 
world  and  life.  Life  and  the  world  during  tlu-se 
years  are  truly  a  flux  <iit<>,  a  transition;  but  a  mere 
prankish  kaleidoscope  of  changing  forms  empha- 
sizing the  mere  ition  rather  than  the  trans — may  be 
going  in  a  direction  contrary  to  life  and  the  world, 
yet  seem  to  be  modern  just  because  it  is  moving. 
The  great  poet,  however,  will  concern  himself  little 
with  the  gestures  and  manners,  the  restless  ephem- 
era of  forms,  the  freakish  and  fashionable  hubbub 
of  random  experiment:  all  that  is  the  illusion  of 
children  who,  splashing  the  oars  loudly,  suppose 
that  they  are  rowing  the  boat.  Such  happy  excite- 
ments may  drift  into  some  Roman  Catholic  back- 
water, some  chaste  tideless  lagoon  of  the  Medieval, 
some  noisy  froth-churned  shingle  of  communist 
utility  ....  while  the  great  seas  invite  men,  not 
children,  to  the  immortal  hunt  of  Moby  Dick.  The 
great  poet,  the  great  critic,  will  look  rather  at  life 
and  the  world  to  see  what  the  fundamental  direc- 
tions of  change  are;  then  he  will  try  to  make  his 
poetry  and  his  criticism  consonant  with  that  truth 
of  change. 

What,  then,  are  the  basic  changes  in  life  and  the 
world   today? 

They  are  obvious  and  ignored.  Even  if  seen,  they 
are  not  understood,  they  are  mis-read  with  soft- 
headed fatuity,  they  are  applied  in  humorless  and 
fantastic  stupidity.  Sunt  lacrimal'  rerum!  But  they 
are  the  sober  truths  without  which  poetry  is  as 
modern  as  the  worst  of  Wordsworth  or  the  best  of 
Felicia  Hemans.  And  what  are  they?  These! — a 
transition  from  emphasis  on  sentiment  to  emphasis 
on  intellect;  a  realistic  universal  scepticism  that  be- 
gan in  a  scientific  questioning  of  spirit  and  has  now 
extended  into  a  spiritual  questioning  of  science;  an 
acceptance  of  a  new  economy  that,  based  upon 
machines  (taken  for  granted,  as  our  ancestors  took 
the  earth)  and  a  new  mobility  that  conquers  the 
drag  of  time  and  space,  becomes  an  economy  of 
mastery  and  abundance.  These  are  the  truly  revo- 
lutionary changes  which  are  creating  a  new  life  in  a 
new  world.  And  the  poetry  of  the  future  will  be  a 
poetry  in  which  these  things  are  taken  for  granted 
like  sunlight  or  air — in  which  the  moods  consonant 
with  these  things  will  be  the  natural  atmosphere  and 
climate. 

Let  us  consider  each  of  these  and  see  its  implica- 
tion; and  see  also  how  the  poetry  of  today  which 
we  call  "modern"  is  inadequate  to  live  and  move  and 
have  its  being  in  such  an  atmosphere  and  climate. 
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A  transition  from  emphasis  on  sentiment  to  em- 
phasis on  intellect!  We  arc  today,  God  knows,  as 
sentimental  (or  more  so)  than  any  generation  that 
ever  lived.  Yet  despite  the  sentimentality  of  such 
a  popular  book  as  A  Farewell  to  Anns,  even 
there,  and  everywhere,  one  finds  a  wistful  desire  to 
be  hard,  to  see  things  steadily  and  see  the  whole,  to 
be  tough  and  drastic.  The  best  of  the  modern  mind, 
from  Jean  Christophe  to  The  Decline  of  the 
West,  from  Sister  Carrie  to  Feuchtwanger's  Suc- 
cess is  tough,  candid,  all-examining,  intellect-prob- 
ing, strong  like  sharpened  steel.  And  the  best  of 
the  modern  mind  incarnate  in  men  moves  in  the 
same  direction:  it  grows  experimental,  critical,  re- 
lativistic,  standard-breaking  rather  than  standard- 
bearing.  (  Peace  to  the  Humanists — de  nwrtuis  nil 
nisi  bonnin!)  Men  try  all  things  and  hold  fast  the 
(at  least  apparently)  rational.  They  demand  that 
things  shall  be  lucid,  communicable,  fact-based,  ac- 
ceptable to  the  logic  of  the  mind.  They  have  the 
courage  to  desire  hard-boiled  eternity. 

To  be  modern,  therefore,  poetry  must  satisfy  the 
intellect.  It  must  be  tempered,  sharp,  daring,  criti- 
cal, unafraid;  it  must  be  mordant  toward  those  who 

"Pasture  and  grow  fat  among 

The  shows  of  things" ; 
It  must  purge  itself  from  sentimentality  and  train 
itself  into  athletic  intellect.  It  must  walk  on  the 
highest  mountain  tops  and  laugh  at  all  tragic  shows 
and  tragic  realities ;  it  must  see  with  the  unwinking 
eyes  of  an  eagle  a  world  of  wars  and  revolution,  of 
moving  shadow-shapes  that  come  and  go  in  a  dance 
of  relativity,  of  phantasms  that  "Strike  with  their 
spirit's  knife  invulnerable  nothings,"  of  the  clicking 
sand-heaps  of  megalopolitan  man.  It  must  not  deny 
this — nor  accept  this,  but  transcend  it  as  the  truth 
of  time  and  the  falsehood  of  eternity.  It  must  learn 
to  say  (and  here  is  the  mistake  of  such  half-mod- 
ernity as  the  late  Mr.  Mencken  or  that  chef  d'onevre 
of  our  innocent,  susceptible  ancestors,  Spoon  River 
Anthology):  "Where  you  can  no  longer  love,  there 
also — pass  by."  It  must  be  Olympian,  beyond  an- 
ger, full  of  the  ice  as  well  as  the  fire.  It  must  light 
everything,  like  the  sun;  like  the  sun  it  must  not 
despair — or  take  sides. 

Now  have  we  any  "modern"  poetry  that  is  in- 
tellectual? Yes:  the  grey  elfin  mysticism  and  pun- 
gent earth-based  wisdom  of  Robert  Frost,  and  to 
an  extent  the  exquisite  lovely  indirection  of  Elinor 
Wylie  (at  her  best),  and  to  a  degree  the  mineral- 
haunted  monomania  of  Robinson  Jeffers.  But  what 
else?  For  the  manners  and  gestures  of  the  mind  are 
not  intellect — a  hardness,  a  poverty  of  emotion,  a 
brittle  click  of  cerebration,  a  pretense  of  tough 
thinking.  It  is  not  intellect  when  one  hates  the 
lucid  and  the  communicative,  when  one  seeks  a  reso- 
lute occultation,  when  one  boasts  of  shutting  meaning 
up  in  the  literal  idiocy  of  the  single  mind.  Intellect — 
and  Keyserling  in  his  World  in  the  Making  finds 
this  the  supreme  characteristic  of  the  world  today 
and  tomorrow — is  the  emphasis  on  the  communi- 
cable, on  the  possible  sharing  of  reality  apprehended. 


If  you  believe  that  art  is  a  means  of  preventing  com- 
munication, that  it  ceases  to  be  art  and  becomes  Mr. 
H.  G.  Wells  when  it  is  communicative,  you  are 
denying  the  very  essence  of  the  modern,  which  is 
this:  Intellect  transmits.  Intellect  has  no  Cult  of 
Unintelligibility.     Its  credo  is  the  intelligible. 

In  another  sense,  too,  "modern"  poetry,  if  "intel- 
lectual," is  anti-intellect.  It  pretends  to  tough  think- 
ing; but  it  is  always  wounded  in  its  fastidious  eye- 
balls by  the  spectacle  of  the  modern  world,  and  in 
its  tender  cerebellum  by  the  fact  of  the  modern 
world:  consequently  it  is  forever  running  away  like 
a  little  boy  from  the  country  who  is  afraid  of  the 
traffic  and  hides  his  head  in  his  mother's  skirts. 
These  gentle  fastidious  frightened  "moderns"  note 
pathetic  little  details — an  apparition  of  faces  "like 
petals  on  a  wet  black  bough,"  or  the  "damp  souls  of 
housemaids  despondently  sprouting" — and  then  they 
run  away  from  the  collapse  and  catastrophe  of  war, 
or  the  crash  and  glitter  of  revolutions,  or  the  melan- 
choly exultant  thunder  of  great  cities,  or  the  splen- 
did flight  of  airplanes  and  the  leap  of  automobiles, 
and  take  refuge  in  some  decorous  and  chaste  back- 
water of  the  ancient,  like  Little  Orphan  Annie  afraid 
of  the  Goblins.  T.  S.  Eliot  is  so  frightened  by  the 
modern  world  that  he  takes  sanctuary  in  church.  (It 
its  one  of  life's  major  ironies  that  Chesterton,  splen- 
didly celebrating  all  that  is  really  vital  in  the  Roman 
mood,  is  derided  by  intellectuals  as  a  reactionary 
ass;  wdiile  Eliot,  hiding  in  Catholicism  as  a  last 
refuge,  in  which  he  has  only  a  ghostly  and  brain- 
spun  belief,  is  accepted  by  the  same  crack-pates  of 
criticism  as  a  great  "modern.")  Even  Robinson 
Jeffers,  profound  and  noble  as  he  is  in  his  return  to 
the  Druids  and  the  religion  of  stone  and  night,  is 
afraid  of  the  modern  and  hides  himself  timidly  in  a 
mineral  Nirvana.  And  Ezra  Pound,  that  playboy 
among  our  professors,  that  Pundit  on  Parnassus, 
that  Ph.  D.  run  amuck,  suffers  from  traffic  shock 
and  a  scholarly  nostalgia  for  all  the  colder,  more 
correct  among  the  second  or  third  rate  forgotten 
poets  of  the  past  wdio  wrote  with  chaster  ink  and 
more  careful  punctuation.  All  these  bemedalled 
bad  boys  among  the  moderns  really  want  a  wet 
nurse;  and  most  of  them  end  by  trying  to  make  a 
nurse  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

That  they  are  not  modern  is  the  more  obvious 
when   we  consider  the  second  element  of  the  truly 


CARROUSEL  FOR  THE  BREAD  LOAF! 

Still  primitive  and  touched  by  human  hands. 
This  rounder  takes  pieces  of  dough  cut  by  the 
divider  and  makes  them  into  round,  flour- 
sprinkled  balls.  Leaving  the  rounder  the  loaf 
continues  on  its  way  to  several  other  mechan- 
ized units  until  it  finally  reaches  you,  wrapped 
in  cellophane,  through  an  ox-cart  method  of 
distribution.  (Underwood  &  Underwood  News 
Photo) 
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modern  :  Scepticism.  Modern  poetry  must  take  for 
granted  all  the  scepticism  of  yesterday's  biology 
(that  made  matter  a  penod  after  life)  ;  of  yesterday's 
biology  (that  saw  man  as  an  accident  that  happened 
to  an  amoeba);  of  yesterday's  psychology  (that  de- 
clared that  man  was  made  of  the  image  of  Freud); 
of  yesterday's  morality  (that  supposed  freedom  con- 
sisted in  denying  prohibitions)  :  all  these  acid  and 
vital  mistakes  were  false,  but  yesterday's  falsehood 
is  necessary  to  tomorrow's  truth.  No  vital  art  to- 
day can  return  to  the  other  side  of  these  true  false- 
hoods. But  intellect  today  must  pass  beyond  these 
evocative  mistakes — not  as  poor  Eugene  O'Neill 
tries  to  do  in  his  latest  sentimental  plays,  not  like 
Hemingway  making  a  tough  ballyhoo  for  them,  and 
then  running  away  into  bull-fighting  and  the  church, 
not  like  Eliot  escaping  into  a  ghost-Catholicism.  Art 
must  move  in  a  different  direction.  Its  physics  must 
be  the  new  physics  that  place  a  question  mark  after 
matter;  its  biology  the  new  biology  which  sees 
amoeba  and  man  as  emergent  moments  in  creative 
eternity;  its  psychology  the  new  psychology  which 
watches  the  face  of  Freud  fading  into  the  face  of 
Jung  fading  into  the  face  of  mystery;  its  morality 
the  new  morality  that  asks:  "Not  free  from  what, 
but  free  for  what?"  The  modern  mind  has  purged 
itself  of  can't  by  scientific  questioning  of  life;  it 
goes  on  to  purge  itself  of  conceit  by  a  vital  question- 
ing of  science.  It  doubts  all — even  doubt.  It  uses 
intellect  finally  to  transcend  intellect.  But  it  never 
shrinks  back  into  the  dead  twilight  of  ancient  forms; 
it  goes  on,  beyond  forms,  to  the  timeless  fashioner 
of  forms.  It  doubts;  therefore  it  believes.  Above 
all,  it  is  a  mind  that  once  more  (like  Homer  and 
Shakespeare  and  Whitman)  plays  with  life.  It  is 
the  Gay  Art;  and  its  criticism  is  the  Gay  Science. 

Finally,  the  modern  must  take  for  granted  a  new 
economy  based  on  machinery  and  collectivism,  that 
has  a  time-and-space-scorning  mobility,  and  that  is 
an  economy  of  mastery  and  abundance,  calling  for  a 
mood  of  exuberance  and  prodigality. 

Much  excellent  poetry  of  the  past  is  today  un- 
real because  it  is  full  of  a  mood  of  thrift  and  poverty. 
A  lot  of  Wordsworth's  interest  in  poor  hardy  peas- 
ants, Grey's  lowing  herds  and  plodding  plowmen, 
Whittier's  honest  penury,  Master's  money-ridden 
dead  for  whose  woe  he  was  ouija-board,  etc.,  etc., 
are  quite  unreal  today,  like  warming  pans.  Their 
moods  are  dead — never,  I  hope,  to  return  for  any 
table-rapping.  On  the  other  hand  Shakespeare,  with 
his  lavish  exuberance  of  life,  his  pomp  and  circum- 
stance, his  color  and  spendthrift  richness,  is  more 
modern  than  ever.  If  civilization  continues,  it  will 
move  in  the  direction  of  technocracy  :  thrift  and  pen- 
ury will  become  quaint  stiff  moods ;  life  will  be 
generous  and  lavish.  Its  mood  will  be,  machinery- 
based,  the  sensuous  insouciance  of  Whitman. 

True  modern  poetry  will  be  as  spontaneously  lav- 
ish as  the  peacock  is  spontaneously  prodigal  in  col- 
ors. It  will  plunge  into  the  world  as  a  "swimmer 
into  cleanness  leaping."  Beyond  good  and  evil,  it 
will  reach  a  transvaluation  of  values  and  discover 
the  new  experience  of  living  in  a  world  where  life  at 
last  is  set  free  from  the  drag  of  time  and  space  and 
the  incubus  of  necessary  poverty. 


This  is  what  the  left-wing  artists  ought  to  desire 
and  celebrate,  but  don't.  Instead  of  rendering  ar- 
ticulate the  mood  of  collectivism  and  the  mastery  of 
the  material,  they  ape  (in  worse  technique)  the 
negation  of  the  ghost-poets  of  the  right,  talking 
about  poverty  and  ugliness,  celebrating  wobblies 
and  hairy  apes  as  if  they  were  Gods  needing  no  re- 
volution to  rescue  them,  picturing  steamy  slums, 
growing  hysterical  about  dynamoes  as  if  they  were 
something  lovable  instead  of  the  taken-for-granted 
subsoil  of  the  new  economy.  They  are  like  some 
pathetic  thick-skulled  cave  man  on  the  threshold  of 
agriculture,  suddenly  bursting  into  inarticulate 
grunts  to  tell  the  future  that  the  cave  is  stuffy  and 
that  the  subsoil  is  God.  To  read  the  poetry  or  look 
at  the  pictures  in  the  New  Masses  is  almost  enough 
to  make  one  a  fascist. 

The  mood  of  the  new  world  will  be  different.  It 
will  be  unconsciously  spendthrift,  generous,  proud, 
lavish,  superb.  It  will  take  the  daily  bread  for 
granted — the  seeming  paradox  of  the  depression  is 
only  a  detour — and  it  will  exult  in  the  power  and  the 
glory.  The  narrow,  the  penurious,  the  timid,  the 
catch-penny,  will  be  as  alien  to  its  spirit  as  the  wood 
stove  or  the  horse  and  buggy.  It  will  extol  the  ex- 
uberant artist  of  the  past :  a  Chaucer,  a  Shakes- 
peare, a  Blake,  a  world-sensuous  Keats,  a  Whitman. 
Among  contemporaries,  it  will  find  the  temporarily 
scorned  Kipling  and  Chesterton  far  more  modern  in 
their  love  of  rich  color  and  phenomena,  their  sun- 
and-rainbow-lit  Mandalays  and  Ballads  of  the  White 
Horse  and  Lapantoes,  than  all  the  ghost-grey  scrib- 
blers of  Waste  Lands  and  Ash  Wednesday  and  dis- 
mal torturous  Cantoes.  Always  it  will  be  a  mood  of 
riches  that  declares  itself  not  so  much  by  ideas  as  by 
style. 

The  social  basis  of  this  mood  and  style  will  be 
collectivism.  But  the  poetry  of  the  future  will  not 
be  a  public  utility  or  advertising  for  the  communist 
ballyhoo.  It  will  not  tell  us  to  be  collectivists ;  it 
will  itself  be  collectivism  Once  art  breathes  this 
atmosphere  and  inhabitants  this  climate,  as  natur- 
ally and  unconsciously  as  The  Song  of  Roland  in- 
habits the  climate  of  Feudalism,  we  shall  need  no 
propaganda.  The  revolution,  having  happened  in 
the  soul,  will  be  inevitable  in  society.  Poetry  will 
be  a  symbol  of  revolution  achieved  and  a  dynamo  for 
its  achievement. 

How  will  this  psychological  revolution  declare  it- 
self in  poetry?  Partly,  of  course,  by  its  ideas,  its 
articulate  assumption,  its  stated  philosophy.  But  it 
will  declare  itself  much  more  by  its  mood  of  con- 
fidence, of  joy,  of  humor,  of  spontaneity  and  exuber- 
ance (even  in  tragedy),  of  play.  This  mood  will  not 
be  a  matter  of  intellectual  statement,  but  rather  of 
imagery,  of  verbal  splendor,  of  riotous,  innocent 
sensuality,  of  seeing  and  tasting  for  the  sheer  joy 
of  tasting  and  seeing.  Poetry  will  return  to  a  de- 
light in  color;  to  imagery  as  rich  and  audacious  as 
Emily  Dickinson's;  to  dancing  stars.  Instead  of  a 
resolute  celibacy  like  that  of  the  moderns,  poetry 
will  gather  the  spendid  spectacle  of  life  into  phrases 
that  eclipse  the  rainbow  and  that  rival  the  sun. 

This  means  that  all  the  clipped,  spare,  chaste,  as- 


cetic,  puritan,  verbal  poetry  of  the  "moderns"  is  not 
modern  at  all.  The  typical  contemporaries  are 
penurious  and  catch-penny  in  their  fear  of  their 
senses  and  their  emotions,  of  all  play  and  color,  of 
exuberance.  Their  occultation,  their  cryptic  indirec- 
tions, their  sober  plodding  cross-word  puzzles,  their 
bleak  sterility,  remind  one  of  Vermont  Republicans 
transmuting  their  poverty  into  a  stone-strewn  phil- 
osophy of  negation. 

Beyond  all  them,  the  future  will  find  its  poet.   His 
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intellect  will  be  tough,  sceptical,  audacious,  relativis- 
tic,  yet  creative  and  free  for  the  new  mysticism  im 
plicit  in  the  modern  world;  his  spiril  will  be  prodigal 
and  careless,  accepting  like  the  air  an  economy  of 
profusion,  and  manifesting  its  richer  in  profound 
emotions,  in  sun-lit  humor,  in  splendid  earth  em 
bracing  sensuousness,  in  cascades  of  color  and  floods 
oi  imagery.  Ami  when  lie  comes,  we  -hall  cease  t" 
a»k,  Whither  Poetry?  For  when  half  poets  go,  the 
poet    arrive-. 


Man-Hours 

—A  Declining  Quantity 

By  M.  King  Hubbert 
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Theoretical  Considerations 

IN  any  given  field  of  production,  whether  of  goods 
or  of  services,  there  is  a  relationship  between  the 
number  of  units  produced  in  a  given  time,  the 
number  of  man-hours  of  human  effort  recpiired  to 
produce  a  single  unit,  the  number  of  hours  worked 
per  man  in  that  time,  and  the  number  of  men  em- 
ployed. 

In  a  given  field  of  production  let 

q    be  the  number  of  units  produced  per  year 
m  be  the  number  of  man-hours  recpiired  to  pro- 
duce one  unit 
/     be    the    number   of    man-hours   per   year    per 

man 
n    be  the  number  of  men  engaged 
e    be   the    total   number  of   man-hours   recpiired 
for    the    entire    production 
A  man-hour  is  defined  as  one  man  working  one 
hour,  regardless  of  the  occupation. 

From  the  above  definitions  the  following  relations 
are   obtained. 

The  total  man-hours  per  year  for  the  entire  pro- 
duction are  the  product  of  the  man-hours  per  unit 
by  the  total  number  of  units  produced  in  a  year. 

e  =   mq  (1) 

Also  the  total  number  of  man-hours  per  year  is 
ecpial  to  the  total  employees  multiplied  by  the  aver- 
age hours  per  employee  per  year.     Thus, 


or 


e  =   nl 

Equating  (1)  and  (2)  together, 

nl  =   mq 
mq 


(2) 


(3) 


Thus  we  see  that  the  total  number  of  employees 
at  any  time  in  a  given  industry  is  directly  propor- 
tional to  the  man-hours  per  unit  and  to  the  rate  of 
production,  and  is  inversely  proportional  to  the 
number    of    hours    worked    by    each    employee. 

If  at  a  given  time  mq  is  some  finite  amount,  the 
number  of  employees,  n,  may  be  made  as  large  as 
one  wishes  provided  the  working  hours,  1,  be  made 
short  enough. 

Variation  of  Production,  Total  Man-Hours 
and  Man-Hours  per  Unit,  with  Time 

In  general,  in  any  given  industry,  the  production, 

the  man-hours  per  unit  produced,  and  the  total 
man-hours  do  not  remain  fixed  but  undergo  changes 
with  time.  If  the  total  production,  q,  and  the  man- 
hours  per  unit,  m,  are  considered  to  vary  independ- 
ently, the  total  man-hours,  e,  are  uniquely  deter- 
mined by  equasion  (1),  e  =    mq,  at  any  given  time. 

Growth  of  Production  with  Time 

Every  physical  quantity  that  changes  with  time 
does  so  under  very  definite  physical  limitations. 
Physical  production,  being  a  physical  process,  there- 
for proceeds  under  ordinary  physical  limitations. 
One  of  the  most  common  types  of  physical  growth 
is  that  in  which  a  quantity  increases  by  a  fixed  per- 
centage of  itself  in  equal  time  intervals.  This  is 
exactly  equivalent  to  the  increase  in  the  principal 
of  a  sum  of  money  at  compound  interest,  where  the 
interest  is  compounded  continuously  rather  than  per 
year.  "YVe  shall  speak  of  this  a-  being  a  compound- 
interest   type   of  growth. 

Practically  all  industrial  production  in  its  earlier 
stage-  increase-  with  a  compound-interest  type  of 
growth.  From  the  Civil  War  to  the  World  War 
the   American   industrial  growth  was  at   Mich  a  rate 
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as  to  double  itself  once  about  every  twelve  years. 
This  would  correspond  to  an  instantaneous  rate  of 
increase  of  about  6  per  cent  per  annum. 

One  of  the  basic  principles  of  any  such  growth 
is  that  it  is  physically  impossible  for  it  to  continue 
more  than  temporarily,  for  otherwise  it  would  soon 
reach  such  proportions  as  to  require  more  materials 
than  exist  in  the  entire  earth.  It  also  would  outrun 
the  capacity  of  the  public  to  consume. 

It  follows,  therefore  that  the  next  stage  of  phy- 
sical growth  must  be  one  of  leveling  off.  The 
leveled-off  stage  may  continue,  or  else  be  followed 
by  a  declining  stage  in  which  the  quantity  may  be- 
come stabilized  at  a  lower  level  than  its  maximum, 
or  else  continue  to  decline  to  zero. 

The  point  at  which  the  transition  from  the  first 
stage  of  growth  (that  where  the  increase  each  year 
is  greater  than  that  of  the  year  before)  to  the  second 
stage,  where  the  growth  is  definitely  slowing  down 
and  the  curve  is  leveling  off,  is  called  the  point  of 
inflection  of  the  curve. 

The  point  of  inflection  in  the  industrial  growth 
of  the  United  States  occurred  at  about  1915,  and 
from  that  time  on  to  the  present  the  growth  of 
industry  as  a  whole  has  been  gradually  leveling  off. 
While  it  is  physically  possible  to  step  industrial 
activity  up  to  a  level  considerably  beyond  that  of 
1929,  the  time  required  to  do  so  would  not  be  long, 


and  thereafter  it  would  level  off  again.  Hence  it 
follows  that  from  now  on,  the  most  important  char- 
acteristic of  the  growth  of  American  industry  will 
be  that  it  will  not  be  enlarging  or  expanding,  as  a  rule. 
The  foregoing  (remarks  are  equally  applicable* 
to  population  growth.  From  1790  till  the  Civil 
War  the  population  of  the  United  State  expanded 
at  about  3  percent  per  annum.  By  1920  that  rate 
had  decreased  to  about  1.5  percent,  and  at  the  pres- 
ent that  has  dropped  to  about  0.5  percent.  Accord- 
ing to  present  estimates  the  population  of  the 
United  States  will  reach  a  maximum  of  about  135 
million  around  the  year  1950  and  thereafter  possibly 
decline  somewhat. 

Variation  of  Man-Hours  per  Unit  with  Time 

The  man-hours  required  to  produce  a  single  unit 
of  any  given  commodity  or  service  vary  with  time 
in  a  manner  quite  contrary  to  that  of  the  growth 
of  production.  The  man-hours  per  unit  are  a  func- 
tion of  the  technology  involved.  It  is  an  axiom 
in  all  machine  design  that  every  time  a  new  machine 
is  designed  to  do  a  kind  of  work  formerly  done  by 
another  machine  or  by  handicraft,  the  new  machine 
will  in  general  run  faster,  weigh  less  per  unit  rate 
of  output,  and  require  less  man-hours  per  unit  than 
that  used  previously.  Thus  jor  the  same  kind  of  pro- 
duction the  nian-liour-per-unit  curve  always  declines. 


FIGURE  1. 


FIGURE  2. 
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In  American  industry  the  man-hour-per-unit  curve 
has  been  declining  spectacularly  in  the  past.  A 
knowledge  of  present  technology  indicates  that 
if  industry  is  only  brought  up  to  its  own  current 
best  practice,  the  man-hour-per-unit  curve  will  de- 
scend  even   more   spectacularly   in   the   future. 

These  two  long-time  curves — the  growth  of  pro- 
duction, (j.  and  the  decline  of  man-hours  per  unit, 
in,  are  shown  in  a  hypothetical  case  which  is  plotted 
graphically  in  Figure  1.  In  this  case  the  production 
curve,  q,  is  taken  from  the  total  energy  consumed 
in  the  United  States,  and  hence  reflects  approxi- 
mately the  whole  production  of  the  United  States 
for  the  period  from  about  the  Civil  War  to  the 
present. 

The  curve  of  man-hours  per  unit,  m,  used  in  this 
hypothetical  case  is  derived  from  the  man-hours  per 
unit  in  the  manufacturing  industry.  Both  of  these 
curves  represent  approximately  what  has  been  tak- 
ing place  in  the  United  States  during  the  past  three- 
quarters  of  a  century.  The  curve  of  total  man-hours, 
c,   is   a   computed   curve.      The   total    man-hours  for 


each  year  is  given  by  equation  (1;  where  e  =  mq 
for  that  year. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  .spite  of  the  increase  of 
the  production,  q,  the  decline  of  man-hours  per  unit, 
m.  has  been  such  that  the  product  e  -  mq  (total 
man-hours)  reaches  an  absolute  peak  and  thereafter  de- 
clines. 

It  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly  that  this 
is  an  event  that  does  not  repeat  itself.  In  any  given 
long-time  growth  period  this  has  to  happen,  and  it 
only  happens  once. 

This  maximum  of  total  man-hours  has  occurred 
at  different  times  in  different  industries.  In  our 
biggest  -ingle  industry,  agriculture,  the  all-time  peak 
of  employment,  according  to  the  U.  S.  Census,  oc- 
curred about  1910.  Agriculture  production,  how- 
ever, continued  to  increase  almost  up  till  the  pres- 
ent. 

Complete  data  on  railroads  are  given  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  report,  Statistics 
of  Railways  in  the  United  Stales.  1930.  On  page  S-9 
of  this   report    is   a    table   of  average   number  of  em- 
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ployees,  /;,  total  man-hours,  c,  and  the  number  of 
man-hours  per  man  per  year,  1,  for  the  Class  I 
railroads  of  the  United  States  for  every  year  from 
1916  to  1930  inclusive.  The  essential  points  of  this 
table  are  reproduced  in  Table  I. 

TABLE    I 

Employment  in  Class  i  Railroads 


Year 

Number  of 

Employees 

n 

Total 

Man-Hours 

e 

Hours  per 
Man  per  Year 

1 

1916 

1.599,158 

4,957,654,532 

3100.2 

1918 

1,841,575 

5.701,417,385 

3095.9 

1920 

2,022,832 

5,446,740,533 

2692.6 

1929 

1,660,850 

4,346,821,546 

2617.2 

The  intermediate  years  are  not  quoted  since  they 
show  values  between  those  given.  Only  the  data 
for  the  principal  parts  of  the  curves  are  quoted. 
The  complete  curves  are  given  in  Figure  2. 

The  total  man-hours  in  Class  I  railroads  reached 
an  all-time  peak  of  over  5,701  billion  in  the  year 
1918.  By  1929  this  had  declined  to  4.347  billion 
man-hours.  The  total  employees  reached  an  all-time 
peak  in  1920  of  2,022,832.  By  1929  this  had  de- 
clined to  1,660,850.  In  the  meantime  the  number 
of  hours  worked  per  employee  per  year  declined 
more  or  less  steadily  from  3100.2  in  1916  to  2617.2 
in  1929.  Railroad  haulage,  however,  both  in  ton- 
miles  and  car-miles  reached  an  all-time  peak  in  1929 
(U.  S.  Statistical  Abstracts). 

Table  II  contains  the  complete  data  on  produc- 
tion and  employment  in  the  assembly  plants  of  the 
electric  lamp  industry  for  the  years  from  1920  to 
1931  inclusive,  as  given  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  Bulletin  No.  593.  It  will  be  noted 
that  in  this  industry  the  employees,  n,  declined 
from  17,283  in  1920  to  5,817  in  1931.  This  means 
that  the  all-time  peak  of  employment  must  have  oc- 
curred at  or  prior  to  1920.  The  production,  q,  mean- 
while rose  from  362,100,000  in  1920  to  503,300,000  in 
1931.  The  man-hours  per  lamp,  m,  declined  stead- 
ily throughout  the  period,  from  0.0998  man-hours 
per  lamp  in  1930  to  0.0227  in  1931,  a  drop  of  77.2 
percent. 

Fairly  complete  data  have  been  obtained  on  the 
whole  manufacturing  industries  of  the  United  States 
from  the  U.  S.  Census  of  Manufacturing  and  the 
Statistical  Abstracts  of  the  U.  S.  for  the  census 
years  from  1899  to  1929.  Approximate  figures  have 
been  obtained  for  manufacturing  since  1929  from 
various  sources — principally  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics.  What  was  sought  in  this  instance 
were  curves  of  total  production,  q,  total  wage  earn- 
ers, n,  man-hours  per  unit  produced,  m,  total  man- 
hours,  e,  and  the  man-hours  per  man  per  year,  1. 

Some  of  these  quantities,  notably  the  production, 


q,  had  to  be  obtained  indirectly  from  the  data  given 
by  the  Census.  There  is  no  fixed  unit  by  which 
the  production  of  miscellaneous  articles  may  be 
measured,  so  the  production  figures  must  represent  a 
composite  of  all  manufacturing  industries.  There 
are  several  ways  of  arriving  at  an  estimate  of  q. 
One  is  by  the  installed  horsepower  of  prime  movers 
in  the  manufacturing  plant.  If  it  be  assumed  that 
the  load  factor  has  not  been  declining,  then  the  pro- 
duction will  increase  as  fast  as,  or  faster  than,  the 
increase  in  installed  horsepower  of  prime  movers. 

Another  method  of  obtaining  an  estimate  is  by 
the  growth  curve  of  total  energy.  Since  energy  is 
used  in  driving  all  industrial  equipment,  and  since 
the  output  per  unit  of  energy  is  constantly  increas- 
ing with  time,  it  is  conservative  to  assume  that 
manufacturing  production  has  increased  at  least  as 
fast  as  the  increase  in  the  use  of  energy. 

Another  approach  is  a  monetary  one.  Let  v 
equal  the  value  of  a  given  quantity,  q,  of  prod- 
ucts, and  />  their  price  per  unit.     Then, 


q  =■ 


(4) 


If  the  total  value  of  all  manufactured  products 
is  known  and  a  wholesale  price  index  is  available  a 
relative  value  of  q  for  succeeding  years  may  be  ob- 
tained. 

In  the  case  of  the  manufacturing  industries  all  of 
the  above  methods  give  substantially  the  same  re- 
sults, namely  that  from  1899  to  1929  the  production, 
q,  increased  by  a  factor  of  from  3.5  to  4.0.  The  last 
named  method  was  used  merely  because  it  happened 
to  be  most  convenient. 

The  length  of  the  working  week  iw,  was  computed 
fairly  exactly  for  the  year  1929  from  Census  figures. 
For  the  earlier  years  it  was  estimated  from  figures 
in  particular  industries  obtained  from  the  U.  S. 
Statistical  Abstracts.  All  other  figures  were  either 
obtained  directly  or  were  computed  by  means  of 
the  foregoing  equations  from  data  given.  These  are 
given  in  Table  III  and  shown  graphically  in  Figure 
3. 

Here,  as  before,  the  production,  q,  mounted 
steadily  to  an  all-time  peak  in  1929.  The  man- 
hours  per  unit  in  the  meantime  declined  steadily 
from  1889  to  the  present.  The  total  man-hours, 
which  is  the  product  of  the  man-hours  per  unit  and 
the  number  of  units  produced,  reached  an  all-time 
peak  in  the  year  1919,  and  has  been  fluctuatingly 
declining  ever  since. 

In  spite  of  the  continued  shortening  of  the  hours 
of  labor  and  of  the  increase  in  production,  it  is  sig- 
nificant to  note  that  the  all-time  peak  in  the  num- 
ber of  wage  earners  employed  in  the  manufacturing 
industries  was  also  reached  in  the  year  1919. 

While  the  foregoing  are  only  specific  instances, 
they  happen  to  embrace  the  major  part  of  the  in- 
dustrial activity  of  the  United  States  and  afford 
ample  verification  of  the  theoretical  considerations 
set  forth  in  the  first  part  of  this  paper.  Since  the 
same  types  of  processes  are  occurring  in  every  field 
of  endeavor  (witness  the  high-speed  accounting  ma- 
chinery of  the  International  Business  Machine  Cor- 
poration, for  instance),  it  follows  that  the  processes 
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given  somewhat  in  detail  for  some  of  our  major  in- 
dustries must  also  he  true  of  others  for  which  com- 
plete data  have  not  been  obtained. 

This  latter  conclusion  is  supported  by  the  fact 
that,  while  production  is  estimated  hy  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  to  have  risen  from  62 
percent  of  1929  in  1932  to  somewhat  more  than  80 
per  cent  by  early  1936,  the  unemployment,  which  is 
estimated  to  have  been  14,520,000  in  March,  1933,  is 
still  approximately  12,000,000  in  early  1936  (U.  S. 
Bur.  I. ah.  Stat.)  in  spite  of  a  reduction  from  a  49 
to  a  40  hour  week  in  the  meantime.  (The  number 
of  new  employables  is  increasing  meanwhile  at  the 
rate  of  about  600,000  per  year.) 

Since  labor-saving  devices  are  certainly  going  to 
continue  to  he  installed  in  the  future  with  a  conse- 
quent continued  decline  in  the  man-hours  per  unit 
of  production,  and  since  production  itself  can  only 
be  increased  temporarily  before  levelling  off  again,  it 
follows  that  the  curve  of  total  man-hours  will,  with 
only  temporary  reversals,  be  one  characterized  by  a 
continuous  decline  into  the  indefinite  future. 

That  this  need  not  necessarily  imply  unemploy- 
ment may  he  seen  when  one  recalls  from  equation 
(3)  that  the  number  employed  is 

mq 


If  1  he  made  short  enough  any  number,  n,  may  be 
given  employment,  and  there  need  be  no  unemploy- 
men  wdiatsoever.  It  might  be  remarked  that  a 
four-hour  day  is  not  at  all  to  be  unexpected  in  the 
near  future.  For  the  present,  with  production  at 
1929  levels,  a  day  of  somewhat  longer  than  this 
would  suffice  to  re-employ  those  now  out  of  work. 

It  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly  that  the 
trends  we   are  describing  are   long-time  trends  and 


were  thoroughlj  evidenl  prior  to  1929,  And  these 
trends  arc  in  no  wise  the  result  of  the  present  de- 
pression,  nor  arc  tiny  the  result  of  tin-  World  War 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  the  current  de- 
pression is  not  the  result  of  these  long-time  trend-. 

It  is  further  to  he  emphasized  that  there  is  noth- 
ing  in   any   of   these    trends   corresponding   to   the 

economists'  concept  of  a  "business  cycle."  The 
steady   growth   of   population    and    the   steady    decline 

of   man-hours   per   unit    are   both    non-cyclical    phe 
nomena,  and  they  do  not  repeal  themselves.  Neither 
ha-   the  mean  growth  of  production  exhibited  any 

repetitions,  nor  the  curve  of  total  man  hours,  other 
than  minor  zigzag  oscillations.  It  rose  steadily  to 
a  maximum  and  then  steadily  declined.  We  would 
like  to  emphasize  that  this  ensemble  of  events  has 
only  occurred  once  in  American  history  and,  further- 
more, it  is  absolutely  certain  that  it  will  never  oc- 
cur again.  Consequently  all  interpretations  of  tin- 
present  situation  as  merely  a  recurrence  of  a  sit- 
uation that  has  been  happening  at  intervals  in  the 
past,  are  basicaly  fallacious  and  worthy  of  no  ser- 
ious consideration. 

The  Monetary  Aspects  of  the  Problem 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  discussion,  the  ans- 
wer seems  simple  and  obvious:  If  it  is  possible  to 
completely   eliminate   unemployment   by   a   suitable 

reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor,  why  not  make  the 
reduction  and  be  done  with  it? 

This  would  be  easy  enough  were  it  not  for  the 
monetary  aspects  of  the  problem.  Therein  lies  the 
difficult}'. 

Suppose  we  let  ?>.'  equal  the  average  hourly  wage, 
and  i  be  the  total  income  receiver.     Then 

i  =  zee  (5) 

and,  assuming  that  i.  the  total  income  received,  is 


TABLE  II 

Production  and  Employment  in  the  Electric 

Lamp  Industry 

(US.B.LS.,  Bull.  593) 


Man-Hours 

Production 

Hours  per 

Total  Alan-Hours 

per  Lamp 

Year 

Q 

Employees 

Man  per  Year 

e  =  ;;/ 

e 

(millions  of  lamps ) 

n 

1 

i  millions) 

in  =  — ■ 
<1 

1920 

362.1 

17,283 

2,091 

36.145 

9.98  x  lO2 

1921 

242.6 

10,929 

1.986 

21.710 

8.95x10-* 

1922 

311.2 

12,124 

2,025 

24.549 

7.89x10-' 

1923 

404.2 

12,833 

2,090 

26.821 

6.64  x  10  2 

1924 

435.2 

10,213 

2.162 

22.079 

5.07  x  10-2 

1925 

459.3 

9,062 

2,180 

19.753 

4.30  x  102 

1926 

482.4 

8,290 

2.120 

17.576 

3.04x  10-2 

1927 

544.6 

8?099 

2.213 

17.922 

3.29  x  1 0-2 

1928 

557.0 

7,253 

2.203 

15.976 

2.87  xlO-2 

1929 

644.0 

7,258 

2.205 

16.003 

2.40  x  10-2 

1930 

553.2 

6,460 

2.087 

13.424 

2.43  x  10-2 

1031 

503.3 

5.817 

1 .968 

1 1 .448 

2.27  x  10-2 
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all  spent  for  consumption,  c,  of  goods  and  services 
bought  at  a  price  level  of  p,  it  follows  that 


we 


(6) 


P.        P 

From  this  it  should  be  evident  that  the  consuming 
power  of  the  public  is  directly  proportional  to  the 
total  man-hours  of  labor  and  to  the  wage  per  hour, 
and  inversely  proportional  to  the  price  the  consumer 
is  obliged  to  pay  for  his  goods. 

But  if  consumption  is  to  be  kept  equal  to  pro- 
duction, which  is  necessary  if  production  is  to  be 
maintained,  then 


C  =  q  =- 


we 


P 


(7) 


But  we  have  seen  that,  due  to  the  decline  of  man- 
hours  per  unit,  with  either  constant  or  even  in- 
creasing production,  the  total  man-hours,  e,  are  con- 
tinuously declining.  Assuming  the  price  p,  to  re- 
main constant,  the  total  income,  i,  must  be  kept  pro- 
portional to  production.  This,  however,  is  possible 
only  provided  wage  rates  be  raised  in  inverse  pro- 
portion   to    the   decline   of   total    man-hours.      Were 


this  done,  purchasing  power  could  be  maintained 
adequate  for  any  arbitrary  level  of  production,  and 
with  zero  unemployment.  If  it  is  not  done,  pur- 
chasing power  will  decline,  the  specter  of  unemploy- 
ment will  remain  and  will  become  aggravated  with 
time,  and  production  will  again  shut  down. 

This  leads  us  to  the  significant  conclusion  that 
in  order  to  maintain  production  the  public  must  be  paid 
enough  purchasing  pozver  to  buy  all  the  goods  produced, 
independently  of  the  amount  of  zvork  done  per  man  or 
woman  or  whether  they  work  at  all  or  not. 

That,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  the  secret  of  the 
success  of  the  New  Deal  at  the  present  moment. 
The  purchasing  power  of  the  small-income  public 
was  not  adequate  to  purchase  at  a  rate  sufficient  to 
maintain  industrial  operation  at  previous  levels. 
Through  the  mechanism  of  the  unbalanced  budget 
this  has,  in  some  measure,  been  made  up  by  the 
emergency  and  relief,  expenditures  of  the  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment ;  consumption  increased,  production  fol- 
lowed. Since  nothing  has  been  done  in  the  mean- 
time by  private  industry  to  provide  for  this  deficit  in 
small  incomes,  it  follows  that,  should  the  Federal 
Government    discontinue    its    relief    and    emergency 
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Total  Man 

Number  of 

1  lour-,  of 

1  lours  Per 

Wage  Earn- 

Length of 

Index  of 

Total  Value 

Work     I'm 

year  in 

Quantity 

Man- Hours 

Year 

ers  in 

Week  in 

Wholesale 

in  Billions 

Man   Per 

Trillions  of 

Produced 

Per  Unit 

Millions' 

Hours1 

Prices3 

of  1  (ollars1 

Year 

Man-1  lours 

I  ri  lative ) 

|  r<  lative  1 

n 

'„• 

P 

7' 

l=52.141w 

e-nl 

-5 

nl 
m 

1899 

4.713 

72 

52.2 

11.41 

.17?  1 

17.69 

21.86 

80.90 

1904 

5.468 

69 

5^.7 

14.7') 

3600 

19.68 

2  1.78 

79.50 

1909 

6.61 5 

66 

67.6 

20.07 

3440 

22.74 

30.57 

74.45 

1914 

7.024 

63 

66.4 

24.22 

3283 

23.08 

30.47 

03  33 

1919 

9.000 

60 

128.8 

I  i2.04 

3130 

28.17 

48.20 

58.41 

1921 

6.947 

57.9 

104.9 

43.65 

3020 

20.98 

41.62 

50.40 

1923 

8.778 

55.8 

104.3 

60.56 

2920 

25.62 

58.10 

44.10 

1925 

8.384 

-^\.7 

102.6 

(>2.71 

2800 

23.48 

61.15 

38.Hi 

1927 

8.350 

51.5 

94.0 

62.72 

2686 

22.43 

66.88 

33.02 

1929 

8.839 

49.3 

91.6 

70.43 

2572 

22.74 

76.90 

29.54 

1930 

7.750 

85.2 

♦61.40 

1931 

6.523 

74.6 

41.35 

♦51.70 

1932 

5.450 

68.4 

♦40.70 

1933 

5.825 

40.8 

69.0 

36.00  ± 

2170 

12.44 

♦48.45 

25.68 

1934 

6.637 

38.6 

76.9 

2020 

13.40 

♦50.40 

26.58 

1935 

6.940 

40.8 

80.2 

2130 

14.78 

♦58.20 

25.30 

'U.  S.  Cen 

mis  of  Man 

ufacturers 

I".    S.    Department    of 

Commerce 

Index 

(  Manufactured   good 

3    only    after    1912 1 

-'Estimatcc 

1  from    U.  i 

>".  Statistical 

Abstracts 

Based  on  Production  1 

ndex 

expenditures  whereby  purchasing  power  is  given 
to  individuals,  industrial  production  will  again  shut 
down,  but  faster  and  tighter  than  it  has  ever  shut 
down  before. 

The  obvious  solution  now  appears  to  be  merely  to 
require  of  the  public  the  hours  of  labor  needed  to 
run  the  social  mechanism  and  to  pay  them  enough 
tu  maintain  production,  and  all  will  be  well.  But 
again  there  comes  a  hitch.  The  fundamental  tenet 
of  a  Price  System  is  that  the  exchanges  of  goods 
and  services  must  be  effected  on  a  basis  of  com- 
modity evaluation  defined  by  one  standard  com- 
modity, i.  e.,  gold,  silver,  etc. 

Technocracy  defines  a  Price  System  as  any  social 
system  that  effects  its  control  of  production  and 
distribution  of  goods  and  services  by  a  process  of 
evaluating  all  commodities  and  services  in  some 
standard  unity  commodity  expressed  in  terms  of 
a  medium  of  exchange. 

Such  interchange  of  goods  and  services  based 
upon  commodity  evaluation  is  the  basis  of  all  grada- 
tions of  the  Price  System,  no  matter  how  primitive 
or  how  advanced.  Therefore,  primitive  tribes,  the 
United  States,  Soviet  Russia,  Fascistic  Italy  and 
Nazi  Germany,  have  all  identically  the  same  ex- 
change basis  of  commodity  evaluation  and  conse- 
quently are  Price  Systems  regardless  of  their  political 
structures  or  forms  of  ownership. 

The  most  fundamental  property  of  value  is  that 
the  value  of  a  given  commodity  or  service  varies  in- 
versely as  the  quantity  of  that  commodity  or  serv- 
ice which  is  available,  or  directlv  with   its   scarcitv. 


The  value  of  water,  for  instance,  reaches  high  levels 
in  all  cases  when  water  is  difficult  to  obtain,  but  de- 
scends to  zero  in  those  wdiere  water  is  abundant. 
This  property  of  values  renders  it  necessary  that 
goods  and  services  be  kept  scarce  if  values  and 
prices  are  to  be  maintained  at  any  arbitrary  level. 
This  is  true  of  commodities;  it  is  true  of  human 
services.  Therefore,  any  social  system  which  ac- 
cepts as  its  basic  tenet  of  operation  the  interchange 
of  goods  and  services  upon  a  basis  of  value,  has, 
in  effect,  also  accepted  the  consequent  tenet  that 
all  goods  and  services  must  be  maintained  at  a  cer- 
tain level  of  scarcity.  This  accounts  for  the  things 
one  witnesses  daily.  It  accounts  for  the  crop  de- 
struction program  of  the  Government  when  food  was 
threatening  to  become  so  plentiful  that  everyone 
would  have  enough  to  eat,  and  consequently  the 
values,  and  prices,  would  go  to  pieces.  This  ac- 
counts for  the  deliberate  curtailment  of  production 
by  all  manufacturing  enterprises.  It  also  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  the  American  Medical  Association 
is  the  chief  opponent  of  every  move  for  making 
medical  service  plentiful  and  available  to  all  people. 
With  these  facts  in  mind,  we  now  turn  to  con- 
sider the  further  fact  that  under  any  Price  System 
human  labor  is  a  commodity  for  sale  in  the  market 
place — a  thing  long  since  recognized  by  the  labor 
unions,  whose  entire  tactics  have  been  for  years  de- 
voted to  rendering  labor  as  scarce  as  possible  in 
order  to  keep  the  price  (or  wages)  of  labor  up.  But, 
unfortunately,  human  labor  is  not  the  only  com- 
modity  that    may   be   used    to  turn   the  wheel-  of  in- 
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dustry,  and  industrialists  have  long  since  learned 
that,  in  general,  it  is  possible  on  jobs  involving- 
repetitive  action  to  devise  machines  that  will  do 
ten  times  as  much  work  or  more  per  kilowatt-hour 
as  the  strongest  man  can  do  in  one  man-hour.  The 
kilowatt-hour  can  be  produced  or  purchased  for  the 
mere  matter  of  a  cent  or  so,  while  a  rate  of  as  low 
as  20  cents  per  man-hour  is  correctly  considered  to 
be  "starvation  wages."  Moreover,  the  kilowatt- 
hour  can  be  made  to  work  more  steadily  and  with 
greater  precision  than  the  man-hours,  and  it  ex- 
hibits the  further  advantage  that  it  doesn't  talk 
back. 

In  consequence  of  all  this,  man-hours  find  it  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  compete,  which  results  in  a 
surplus  of  man-hours  over  and  above  what  the  mar- 
ket will  bear,  and  with  man-hours  as  with  all  other 
commodities  for  sale,  the  prices  (in  this  case  the 
wages),  in  the  presence  of  abundance  of  available 
labor,  go  to  pieces.  Since,  as  we  have  already 
pointed  out, 
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and  since  the  wages,  w,  in  this  instance,  as  well 
as  the  total  man-hours,  e,  are  both  declining, 
it  follows  that,  under  the  rules  of  the  game  of  any 
Price  System,  the  consumption,  c,  and  consequently 
the  production,  q,  must  also  under  such  circum- 
stances decline. 

Such  a  situation  places  organized  labor,  with  its 
traditional  policy — a  policy  aptly  characterized  by 
Howard  Scott  as  resulting4  from  a  "hamburger  sand- 
wich psychology" — of  battling  to  prevent  reduc- 
tions in  wages,  or  to  obtain  penny-ante  raises  of 
wages,  always  too  meager  by  far,  in  a  peculiarly 
awkard  position. 

If  labor  continues  its  traditional  policy  of  at- 
tempting to  maintain  wages  through  the  enforce- 
ment of  a  scarcity  of  man-hours,  it  is  doomed  to  com- 
plete failure  for  the  simple  reason  that,  while  man- 
hours  are  becoming  progressively  less  necessary, 
they  are  increasing  in  abundance  at  a  rate  of  ap- 
proximately 1.25  billion  per  year.  And  the  further 
fact  that  people  with  only  man-hours  for  sale,  even 
at  low  wages,  have  to  eat,  will  force  them  to  break 
the  ranks  in  any  attempted  control;  or,  where  the 
control  in  a  given  industry,  such  as  railroads,  is  al- 
ready complete,  that  control  is  being  broken  by  the 
process  of  elimination  and  retirement,  as  the  rail- 
way brotherhoods  are  learning  to  their  sorrow. 

Not  only  does  such  a  state  of  affairs  place  labor 
in  an  awkard  position ;  let  us  look  at  the  other  side 
of  the  picture.     Since 
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and  since  at  our  present  stage  of  development  we 
are  playing  by  the  rules  of  the  game  of  the  Price 
System,  not  only  must  the  incomes  decline,  but  also 
must  the  consumption,  and  hence  the  production, 
decline  in  consequence.  But  a  decline  in  produc- 
tion means  trouble  for  others  besides  labor,  for  all 
of  our  financial  institutions — banks,  insurance  com- 
panies, endowed  institutions,  and  business  in  general 


— are  predicated  upon  the  premise  of  an  interest 
rate  appreciably  greater  than  zero,  that  is  to  say, 
upon  the  premise  that  one  may  confidently  expect  a 
return  of  5  percent  or  so  upon  money  conservatively 
invested. 

There  is  a  proposition  relating  the  growth  of  pro- 
duction and  the  interest  rate  which  appears  to  ex- 
tend completely  beyond  the  comprehension  of  busi- 
ness men  and  economists,  with  their  jargon  of  "busi- 
ness cycles,"  "natural  forces  of  recovery,"  and  of 
public  "confidence,"  which  states  that,  aside  from 
petit  usury,  an  interest  rate  greater  than  zero  can 
only  be  maintained  provided  that  either  there  be 
permanent  physical  expansion  of  industry,  or  else 
permanent  inflation  of  the  currency.  And  with  a 
non-expanding  industry  an  interest  rate  maintained 
by  the  mechanism  of  an  inflating  currency  may  be 
shown  to  be  fictitious  in  that  it  would  be  continu- 
ously cancelled  by  the  simultaneous  rise  in  prices. 
Fortunately,  however,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  for 
business  men  and  economists  to  understand  this 
proposition,  since  the  events  of  the  times  are  con- 
tinuously translating  it  into  items  they  can  under- 
stand. One  witnesses,  for  example,  the  repeated 
double-page  spreads  in  the  financial  sections  of  the 
daily  newspapers  of  corporations  calling  in  their 
5  percent  bonds  to  be  replaced  by  bonds  at  3  per- 
cent, or  by  no  bonds  at  all.  One  observes  the  U. 
S.  Treasury  offer  of  2  billion  dollars  worth  of  bonds 
at  2  and  a  fraction  per  cent  and  notes  at  one  and  a 
fraction  percent  being  oversubscribed  by  an  amount 
of  5  billion  dollars.  One  sees  financial  statements 
to  the  effect  that  banks  are  at  an  all-time  high  liqui- 
dity— in  which  state  they  can  hardly  be  called  banks 
at  all.  And  on  top  of  it  all  one  finds  the  deficit  in 
purchasing  power  of  small  incomes  being  made  up 
by  the  debt  creation  of  the  Federal  Government 
which,  so  long  as  it  lasts,  enables  us  to  maintain 
the  consumption,  c,  and  hence  the  production,  q, 
at  a  level  just  sufficient  for  social  quiescence. 

Summary  and  Conclusion 

From  what  we  have  seen  we  are  now  able  to 
divide  American  industrial  and  business  history  into 


HOW  MANY  HEADS  OF  LETTUCE! 
A  bit  df  farm-shop  technology  built  this 
roller  used  in  preparing  the  ground  for  lettuce 
planting  at  Salinas,  California.  In  a  ten-hour 
day,  25  acres  are  covered.  Operated  with  a 
gasoline  tractor,  the  fuel  cost  runs  at  approxi- 
mately 17  cents  per  acre.  A  modern  Diesel- 
powered  tractor  with  a  technically  developed 
multiple  roller  would  increase  the  daily  acre- 
age and  reduce  the  per  acre  cost  to  only  a 
fraction  of  the  above  mentioned  figure.  Re- 
move the  Price  System  interference  of  distri- 
bution, and  the  energy  cost  per  head  of  lettuce, 
prepared  at  your  home  or  public  eating  place 
will  be  a  negligible  sum.  But  then,  of  course, 
the  Faraday  Fluid  Feeding  Process  will  elimi- 
nate even  the  most  efficient  roller.  (Ewing 
Galloway  Photo) 
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two  major  epochs,  the  first  ending  about  the  time 
of  the  World  War,  the  second  beginning  when  the 
first  closed.  The  first  was  characterized  by  physical 
expansion  of  production,  of  population,  and  of  land 
area  occupied,  and  by  a  prevailing-  scarcity.  Dur- 
ing this  period,  in  spite  of  the  decline  of  man-hours 
per  unit,  the  rate  of  physical  expansion  was  such 
that  the  birth-rate  of  new  jobs  exceed  the  death- 
late  of  old.  In  consequence  of  an  expanding  pro- 
duction, the  interest  rate  was  maintained  and  our 
business  institutions  were  "sound." 

The  second  epoch,  as  compared  with  the  first, 
is  an  epoch  of  negatives.  During  this  period,  phy- 
sical expansion  has  been  approaching  zero.  The 
death-rate  of  old  jobs  has  exceeded  the  birth-rate 
of  new,  population  growth  is  approaching  zero,  and, 
due  to  the  decline  of  the  rate  of  physical  expansion, 
the  interest  rate  has  been  continuously  declining. 
Purchasing  power  of  small  incomes  (which  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  bulk  of  physical  consumption)  is 
precarious,  and  no  financial  institutions  are  "sound." 

Furthermore,  the  composite  of  events  composing 
these  two  epochs  is  a  unidirectional  and  non-rever- 
sible phenomenon.  Consequently  we  can  only  go 
forward  from  here ;  regardless  of  what  the  future 
may  hold  in  store,  the  composite  of  events  of  the 
first  epoch  will  never  be  re-enacted. 

The  rules  of  the  game  of  the  Price  System,  while 
never  ideal  since  the  days  of  the  primitive  agrarian 
society  for  which  they  were  invented,  were  found 
to  work  sufficiently  well  during  the  first  epoch  to 
permit  of  their  being  retained.  In  the  second  epoch, 
however — an  epoch,  for  the  first  time,  of  potential 
abundance  both  of  goods  and  of  leisure — the  old 
value  concepts  that  proved  adequate  for  an  era  of 
scarcity  will,  if  adhered  to,  lead  to  mass  starvation. 

Since  it  is  not  biologically  customary  for  a  species 
to  indulge  in  mass  starvation  except  in  those  cases 
where  food  is  unobtainable,  it  appears  quite  probable 
that  in  this  case  the  human  species  will  find  it  ex- 
pedient to  dispense  with  the  Price  System  rules  of 
scarcity  in  favor  of  other  rules  designed  to  cope 
with  the  realities  of  a  present  day  high-energv  so- 
cial mechanism.— GHQ,  R.  D.  7340. 
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Report  On  Howard  Scott's 
Central  States  Tour 

By  Harold  Fezer 

HOWARD     SCOTT     has     completed     another 
5000-mile    lecture    tour    in    his    monumental 
task  of  forming  the  Technological  Army   of 
New  America. 

This  tour  occupied  six  weeks,  centering  around 
the  month  of  May,  and  it  took  in  most  of  the 
central  States. 

A  wide  slice  of  America  was  reached.  The  deep 
South,  with  its  fertile  ground,  its  miserable  habi- 
tations  strewn   across   the   countrvside,   its   anachro- 


nistic tilling  of  the  soil;  Kansas  with  its  farmers 
rejoicing  over  the  AAA  subsidies  and  their  new  auto- 
mobiles; the  Fox  River  valley  in  Wisconsin,  with 
its  paper  mills  about  to  be  re-located,  far  from  their 
present  site,  thereby  raising  the  familiar  question, 
"Little  man,  what  now?" — all  heard  the  Director-in- 
Chief's  diagnosis  of  our  stricken  civilization  and  the 
explanation  of  the  only  surgery  that  can  save  it. 

In  a  total  of  16  communities,  32  official  meetings 
were  held  before  universities,  high  schools,  labor 
groups,  and  general  audiences.  Ten  radio  addresses 
were  made  over  as  many  stations.  In  addition  to 
these  engagements  there  were  numerous  newspaper 
interviews,  Section  Board  meetings,  conferences 
with   business  executives,  and  others. 

After  his  lectures  Mr.  Scott  was  held  on  the  plat- 
form for  long  periods,  answering  the  avalanches  of 
questions.  The  answers  he  gave  often  caused  con- 
sternation. The  fundamentally  different  approach 
of  Technocracy,  Inc.,  appears  to  "flatten"  the  majo- 
rity of  people. 

There  was  of  course  no  oratorical  inflation,  no 
pleading  for  membership,  but,  instead,  a  clear, 
straight  presentation  of  the  factors  which  point  to 
Technocracy  as  the  next  most  probable  stage  of  our 
civilization  on  this  Continent. 

On  such  a  tour  the  Chief  is  called  upon  to  speak 
authentically  on  practically  all  fields  of  human  en- 
deavor. In  Kansas  City,  at  the  exposition  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  he  was  taken  for  a 
surgeon  and  bacteriologist  because  of  his  knowledge 
in  these  fields.  At  another  time  the  whole  complex 
institution  of  banking  was  dissected  and  the  bankers 
present  threw  up  their  hands  in  bewilderment  at 
being  exposed  in  their  own  little  racket  so  thorough- 
ly. Needless  to  say,  the  varied  branches  of  en- 
gineering were  covered  many  times. 

It  was  of  considerable  importance  that  the  mem- 
bers and  officers  of  this  area  come  into  personal 
contact  with  the  Chief.  It  would  be  too  much  to  ex- 
pect all  of  them  fully  to  comprehend  his  leadership, 
for  there  are  no  immediate  demands ;  no  compro- 
mises; there  is  a  seeming  disregard  for  the  growth  of 
the  organization.  That  the  leadership  in  a  major 
social  change  must  of  necessity  be  misunderstood 
in  its  early  stages  in  axiomatic,  as  any  student  of 
history  knows  and  as  Technocrats  everywhere  are 
finding  in  their  own  personal  experience.  It  is 
well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  social  change  approach- 
ing on  this  Continent  will  overshadow  all  previous 
human  experience.  It  follows  that  there  is  re- 
quired a  leadership  of  a  magnitude  corresponding  to 
the  emergency. 

New  Sections  will  be  established  during  the 
course  of  the  next  few  months  along  the  route.  It 
has  been  the  experience  of  GHQ  that  there  is  a 
certain  time  lag  before  the  spark  thrown  into  the 
community  materializes  into  the  new  units  of  our 
movement.  Perhaps  this  is  partly  due  to  the  com- 
plete absence  of  professional  high-powered  emotion- 
alizing of  the  lunatic  fringe.  Previously  established 
Sections  will  continue  with  increased  vigor  their 
fight  against  the  lethargy  of  their  compatriots,  now 
that  their  old  tools  have  been  sharpened  and  new 
ones  forged  by  the  visit  of  the  Chief.     And  original 
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organization  nuclei  will  spring  up  spontaneously, 
and  in  places  one  might  not,  perhaps,  expect  at 
iirst. 

Among  the  members  the  predominant  attitude 
was  expressed  forcefully  and  simply  by  a  South- 
erner.    They   are   with   us  "until   hell    freezes   over." 

Technocracy,  Inc..  is  on  the  move,  and  is  evidenc- 
ing firm  growth  toward  the  position  of  heing  the 
dominant  organization  of  social  change  on  this 
Continent. 

Pitch  in.  the  time  is  all  too  short! — GHQ,  R.  I). 
7340. 
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By  L.  M.  Dickson 
Director,  Glendon  Tour,  1936 

THE  "Northwest,"  which  generously  includes 
five  States  and  four  Provinces,  is  Technocra- 
tically  "going  to  town."  Enthusiastic  responses 
from  over  fifty  cities  and  towns  have  been  received 
in  answer  to  the  proposal  of  a  major  lecture  tour  for 
Mr.  Jonathon  F.  Glendon.  of  Hollywood.  California. 

Mr.  Glendon.  who  is  Governor  of  the  Division 
of  Public  Speaking  for  Section  3,  R.  D.  11834,  will 
accordingly  leave,  on  August  5,  on  a  6,000-mile  lec- 
ture tour  which  will  carry  him  through  California. 
Oregon.  Washington,  British  Columbia,  Alberta, 
Saskatchewan.  Manitoba,  Montana,  and  Idaho,  and 
which  will  not  conclude  until  about  the  middle  of 
November. 

Mr.  Glendon  has  been  active  as  a  lecturer  in  the 
Southwest,  and  is  justly  famed  for  his  ability  to 
place  the  facts  of  Technocracy  before  the  populace. 

The  magnitude  of  the  local  plans  and  the  enthu- 
siasm heing  engendered  all  along  the  route  are 
strong  outward  indications  of  the  dynamic,  forward- 
moving  structure  of  Technocracy,  Inc.  New  Sec- 
tions throughout  this  territory  are  heing  chartered 
by  GHQ;  old  ones  are  expanding,  and  virgin  terri- 
tory  is  heing  organized  constantly.  This  tour  is  a 
natural  acceleration  of  that  expansion,  and  the  com- 
ing months  will  see  unprecedented  organization 
work. 

You  may  trace  the  route  of  the  tour  <>n  the  ac- 
companying map.      First   come-  a  swift  dash   up  the 
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Pacific  Coast  with  one  big  meeting  at  San  Fran- 
cisco and  one  at  Seattle.  At  these  points  and  at 
Portland,  Oregon,  Mr.  Glendon — who  is  to  be  ac- 
companied by  Mrs.  Glendon,  as  tour  secretary — will 
confer  with  Section  officers  regarding  the  extensive 
plans  for  the  return  trip. 

At  Vancouver  there  will  be  a  large  meeting,  and 
then  the  Glendon  automobile,  appropriately  marked 
by  Monads,  will  turn  eastward,  crossing  British 
Columbia  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  There  will 
be   lectures  at  ten  points  in   interior  B.  C. 

Then  comes  a  whirl  in  Alberta  with  four  days  at 
Calgary,  one  at  Banff,  and  five  at  Edmonton,  all 
crammed  with  activity — meetings,  radio  broadcasts, 
organization  work. 

Leaving  the  northern  metropolis,  where  over  one 
thousand  people  were  unable  to  obtain  admission 
to  hear  Howard  Scott  last  year,  he  will  turn  east 
again  to  Saskatchewan,  crossing  that  province  with 
seven  lecturers,  and  then  go  on  into  the  uncharted 
wilderness  (Technocratically)  of  Manitoba,  where 
there  will  be  meetings  at  four  points,  including  a 
three-day  stop  at  Winnipeg.  Keep  your  eye  on 
Manitoba ! 

This  marks  the  farthest  east.  You  may  then 
trace  the  route  back  across  Saskatchewan  and  Al- 
berta with  four  more  meetings;  and  down  into  Mon- 
tana with  four  meetings;  and  across  Idaho  and 
Washington ;  and  back  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

But  the  tour  is  not  over  yet.  The  route  calls  for 
a  return  to  Vancouver  for  another  series  of  meet- 
ings there ;  then  a  trip  across  the  water  to  Van- 
couver Island  and  three  lectures  there.  After  that 
the  speaker  will  return  to  the  mainland,  and  at  long 
last  will  turn  his  automobile  south  for  the  last  lap. 
But  what  a  lap!  Practically  another  month  of  lec- 
turing will  keep  Mr.  Glendon  busy  down  the  Paci- 
fic coast  before  he  finally  returns  to  Los  Angeles. 

Following  is  the  itinerary  as  it  stands  at  the  time 
of  writing,  still  subject  to  revision  and  growing 
daily : 


San  Francisco 

California 

7 

Portland 

Oregon 

9 

Seattle 

Washington 

13 

Vancouver 

British  Columbia 

14,  15,  16 

Chilliwack 

British   Columbia 

17 
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British    Columbia 

19 

Salmon  Arm 

British    Columbia 

20 

Vernon 

British  Columbia 

21 

Kelowna 

British  Columbia 

22 

Penticton 

British  Columbia 

24 

Trail 

British   Columbia 

26 

Nelson 

British    Columbia 

27 

Cranbrook 

British  Columbia 

29 

Kimberly 

British  Columbia 

31 
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Calgary 
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2,  3,  5,  6 
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Alberta 

4 
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Alberta 

8,  9,  10,  11,  12 

North  Battleford 

Saskatchewan 

14 

Prince  Albert 

Saskatchewan 

15 

Canwood 

Saskatchewan 

16 

Saskatoon 

Saskatchewan 

17,  18 

Yorkton 

Saskatchewan 

20 

Melville 

Saskatchewan 

21 

Neepawa 

Manitoba 

23 

Portage 

Manitoba 

24 

Winnipeg 

Manitoba 

25,  26,  27 

Brandon 

Manitoba 

28 

Regina 

Saskatchewan 

30 

October 

Moose  Jaw 

Saskatchewan 

1 

Medicine  Hat 

Alberta 

2 

Lethbridge 

Alberta 

3 

Kalispell 

Montana 

5 

Poison 

Montana 
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Missoulla 

Montana 

7 

Butte 

Montana 

8,  9 

Couer  DAlene 

Idaho 

10 

Spokane 

Washington 

12 

Wenatchee 

Washington 

13 

Everett 

Washington- 

14,  15 

Stanwood 

Washington 

16 

Bellingham 

Washington 

17 

New  Westminster 

British  Columbia 

19 

Vancouver 

British  Columbia 

20,  21,  22 

Nanaimo 

British  Columbia 

24 

Port  Alberni 

British  Columbia 

25 

Victoria 

British   Columbia 

26 

Seattle 

Washington 

27,  28,  29 

Tacoma 

Washington 

30 

November 

Portland 

Oregon 

4,  5,  6,  7 

Salem 

Oregon 

8 

Eugene 

Oregon 

9 

Red  Bluff 

California 

11 

Sacramento 

California 

12 

San  Francisco 

California                 13, 

Fresno 

California 

18 
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In  the  Field 


11834-3 — Under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Sections 
located  in  R.  D.  11834  and  11833,  and  the  editorship 
of  Norwin  K.  Johnson,  The  Technocrat  has  been  re- 
established and  is  expected  to  be  a  strong  stimulus 
to  the  growth  of  our  organization  in  these  Regional 
Divisions — and  all  others,  too. 

— o — 

7340-1 — Under  the  able  leadership  of  its  Field  Or- 
ganizer, Allan  L.  Langley,  this  unit  has  grown  into 
a  formidable  Section  and  has  received  its  charter 
authorization.  Their  study  class  shows  an  attend- 
ance in  the  neighborhood  of  forty  members  despite 
the  seasonal  escape  from  the  metropolis  during 
the  summer  months. 

— o — 

11451-1 — Calgary  has  taken  advantage  of  the  an- 
nual Stampede  to  disseminate  Technocratic  literature 
in  their  area  to  the  visitors  coming  from  far  points 
of  the  Province. 

11353-1 — Though  the  same  enthusiastic  support 
has  been  reported  from  all  Sections  in  Western 
Canada,  Edmonton  apparently  is  bent  upon  out- 
doing all  others  in  preparing  for  the  coming  of 
Mr.  Glendon  to  the  Prairie.  Several  mass  meet- 
ings are  planned,  one  of  which  will  be  broadcast. 
The  Chief's  visit  to  that  city  caused  over  a  thousand 
people  to  jam  the  front  of  the  largest  theater,  un- 
able to  force  their  way  in.  What  will  there  be  in 
store  for  Mr.   Glendon? 


23 


(«)38-l — St.  Louis  has  been  teeming  with  Techno- 
cratic activity  since  the  Chief's  recent  visit.  The 
tour  had  a  most  successful  start  there  due  to  the 
efforts  of  the  members  of  that  city  under  the  tour 
directorship  of  Paul  B.  Corr.  "Standing  room  only" 
was  reported  at  the  organization  meeting  taking 
place  a  few  days  after  the  Chief's  departure. 

— o — 

11834-16 — Social  activities  have  their  place  in  all 
Sections  of  our  organization,  but  it  would  seem  that 
11834-16  tops  them  all  in  general  SUCCeSS.  'They'll 
gladly  let  you  in  on  their  secret  if  you  care  to  ask 
them. 

— o — 

12247-1  —  Perhaps  the  Everett  Section  will  point 
to  their  successful  picnics  as  even  surpassing  the 
social  events  of  Van  Nuys.  Hut  it's  a  friendly  com- 
petition and  should  add  to  the  fun  of  all  those  par- 
ticipating. 

— o — 

11353-5 — Much  life  is  displayed  by  this  Section, 
and  its  work  has  been  extended  in  an  excellent 
manner  by  the  lectures  of  Jonathan  F.  Glendon  at 
various  places  in  Arizona  and  several  adjacent  States. 

— o — 

1234<>-1 --Vancouver  is  steeped  in  its  arduous  task 
of  getting  under  way  the  Glendon  Tour  of  the 
Northwest.  And  they  report  that  the  Northwest  is 
ready  to  go  to  town.  I..  M.  Dickson  has  assumed 
the  directorship  of  this  tour  in  addition  to  his  var- 
ious other  "jobs"  in  our  organization.  Needless  to 
say,  he  is  ably  assisted  by  several  tour  committees. 
Mr.  (ilendon  will  be  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Glendon 
as  Tour  secretary  and  traveling  Tour  treasurer.  See 
the  Tour  article  for  tentative  outline.  Section  Or- 
ganizer John  C.  Proven  is  doing  splendid  work  in 
lining  up  new  members  and  showing  them  that 
Technocracy  needs  good  old  common  horse  sense, 
besides   functional   ability. 

— o — 

12245-1 — The  Section  Post,  a  new  publication  of 
this  Section,  has  made  its  debut,  and  is  seeking  the 
place  in  the  sun  which  undoubtedly  it  wdl  secure. 
Archie  Sinclair  has  assumed  the  sometimes  heart- 
breaking job  of  editor. 

11833-3 — Secretary  Ernest  EC.  Smith  reports  that 
Director  W.  EC.  Chamness  is  organizing  a  Section  at 
Bellflower,  Cal.,  and  will  soon  have  another  group 
at  I  )owney,  Cal. 

— o — 

11732-1 — This  Section  .reports  splendid  success 
with  their  program,  inaugurated  in  January  of  this 
year.  It  calls  for  a  public  lecture  each  month.  Out- 
side speakers  which  had  been  drawn  upon  at  the 
time  of  receiving  this  report  were  J.  F.  Glendon, 
Prank  McNaughton,  and  X.  PC.  Johnson.  Section 
Organizer  W.  D.  Stark  is  following  up  with  work- 
planned  to  interest  new  members  in  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  our  training,  the  Study  Course.  With 
one  eye  on  Captain  ECoe — 11353-1 — we  repeat  here 
the  Secretary's  statement:  "Patience  is  a  virtue." 

— o — - 

10550 — Field  Organizer  Victor  11.  Boys  is  raising 
particular   hell    in    Moose   Jaw   and    i-    racing   toward 


charter  requirements.  Ordinarily,  when  ui<b\  iduals 
have  signed  on  the  dotted  line,  the  -ale-man'-  job  is 
done;  but  in  our  organization  the  "fun"  only  begins 
alter  we  grant  the  applicant  the  privilege  of  affixing 
In-  signature  to  an  Al>. 

— o — 

()73:<  and  (>5.Y>  Salina  and  Topeka,  Kansas,  have 
requested  a  considerable  amount  of  literature  since 
the  Ch.ef's  lectures  in  these  communities.  Definite 
organization   will  take  place  there  soon.     Once  tin 

ECansans  nibble,  they'll  have  to  bite. 

— o — 

8141-2 — 'Ibis  Section  ha-  been  instrumental  in  de- 
signing and  producing  an  exceedingly  attractive  cover 
for  spare  tires  (automobile).  We  suggest  that  other 
Sections  procure  a  sample  or  photo  before  K'"i"kr  ahead 
with  production.  8141-2  might  be  able  to  arrange  for 
the  production.     Ask. 

— o — 

8844-2 — This  Section  reports  highly  satisfying 
progress  since  the  Chief's  visit  in  Appleton.  This  in 
spite  of  the  attitude  of  the  local  press,  whose  reporters 
were  kept  from  interviewing  the  Chief  because  they  were 
SO  occupied  by  the  momentous  event  of  a  marble  con- 
test. An  audience  of  approximately  one  thousand  people 
was  the  result  of  the  Section's  work  in  arranging  the 
meeting  for  the  Chief.  This  Section  is  not  content  to 
remain  within  the  city  gates.  Preparatory  work  is  pro- 
ceeding in  Merrill,  Rhinelander,  and  W'arsau. 

11834-Monad — A  steady  progress  of  Monad  ac- 
tivities is  reported  by  Frederic  Swan,  Monad  Or- 
ganizer. Mary  O'Connor  has  been  elected  pro- 
visional Director  of  the  new  Section  in  R.  D. 
11833  at  May  wood. 

Report  on  the  circulation  campaign  for  Tech- 
nocracy: Due  to  excellent  cooperation  in  the  field, 
we  are  able  to  report  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  new 
subscriptions;  they  are  almost  double  those  of  the 
previous  period  reported.  The  Section  which  trans- 
mitted the  most  subscriptions  to  GHQ  is  12247-1, 
Everett,  Washington,  under  Director  Moro  A.  Jew- 
ell. It  is  "tops"  for  April.  7340-1,  New  York  City, 
came  in  second,  followed  closely  by  11834-2,  of  Los 
Angeles.  Totals  tabulated  for  cities  as  a  unit  show 
Los  Angeles  in  the  lead,  with  Everett  practically 
on   its  heels. 

Note:  Please  send  in  notices  of  interest  for  this  de- 
partment and  on  separate  enclosures,  always.  We 
cannot  use  them  all  each  month,  but  we  shall  do 
what  we  can. 


MODERN  PORTCULLIS 
(Back  Cover)  Raising  a  tainter  gate  at  dam 
No.  26,  Alton,  Illinois.  This  gate  is  part  of  the 
extensive  program  for  the  improvement  of 
navigation  on  the  upper  Mississippi  River.  A 
huge  project,  but  only  makeshift  bungling  when 
viewed  from  the  aspect  of  a  Continental  hyd- 
rology.    (Wide  World  Photo) 
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"Technocracy,  Some  Questions  An- 
swered." Single  copies  10  cents;  15 
for  $1.00;  100  for  $6.00. 

"America  Prepares  for  a  Turn  in  the 
Road,"  by  Howard  Scott.  Single  copies 
5  cents;  100  for  $1.25. 

"Introduction    to    Technocracy,"   by 

Howard     Scott     and     Others.     Single 
copies  25  cents. 

"Science  vs.  Chaos,"  by  Howard 
Scott.    Single  copies  10  cents. 

The  following  is  a  growing  list  of 
monthly  publications  of  Technocracy, 
Inc.,  and  its  authorized  Sections.  They 
may  be  had  in  quantities  at  reduced 
rates.  Subscribe  for  them  at  the  ad- 
dress given. 

"Technocracy,"  250  East  43d  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y.  Subscription  rates: 
$1.50  per  year;  $1.00  for  8  months. 

"Eighty-One    Forty-One,"    791    The 

Old    Arcade,    Cleveland,    Ohio;    $1.00 
per  year. 

"Technocracy  Digest,"  319  West 
Pender  St.,  Vancouver,  B.  C;  $1.00 
per  year. 

"The  Technocrat,"  1866  West  Santa 
Barbara  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  $.75 
per  year. 

"The  Section  Post,"  700  Dekum 
Bldg.,  Portland,  Oregon;  $1.00  per 
year. 

"Northern  Technocrat,"  Box  517, 
Edmonton,  Alta.;  $1.00  per  year. 

"The     Foothills     Technocrat,"     211 

Oddfellows      Bldg.,      Calgary,      Alta.; 
$1.00  per  year. 

"Streamline  Age,"  339  First  Ave., 
Phoenix,  Arizona;  $1.50  per  year. 

"Technocratic  America,"  355  East  C 
St.,  Colton,  Cal.;  $.50  per  year. 

"The  Southwest  Corner,"  3972 
Mississippi  St.,  San  Diego,  Cal.;  free. 

"The  Desert  Salute,"  Box  123,  Hink- 

ley,  Cal.;  free. 

Numerous  items  of  our  literature 
which  we  distribute  without  charge 
will  be  sent  upon  request. 

Technocracy,  Inc. 

General  Headquarters 
250  E.  43d  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
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The  March  of  Power 

By  Howard  Scott 

Director-in-Chief,  Technocracy,  Inc. 


MOSES  led  the  Israelites  from  Egypt  bo  the 
Promised  Land  and  they  were  supplied  with 
food  by  the  manna  of  the  Lord  which  fell  from 
the  skies.  Now  prosperity  is  here  again  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States  are  triumphantly  on  their  way  to 
the  Promised  Land  of  the  New  Deal  on  sustenance  pro- 
vided by  the  temporary  manna  of  the  Federal  Treasury. 
In  1936,  that  is  JUS1  passing  OUt,  16  industries  have 
exceeded  the  production  totals  of  192(».  In  1932,  Tech- 
nocracy, Inc.,  predicted  that  a  resumption  of  productivity 
to  1929  levels  would  not  reemploy  more  than  55  percent 
of  the  total  unemployed.  17  million  at  that  time.  It 
is  very  generally  admitted  that  the  present  unemployed 
are  oxer  8  million  and  possibly  over  9  million.  The 
United  States  Government  Employment  Service  has 
over  6  million  registered  applicants  according  to  its 
latest  report. 

Technology  marches  on! 

Technocracy,  Inc.,  not  horn  of  a  depression  hysteria, 
has  to  disappoint  those  leaders  of  public  thought,  econo- 
mists, intellectual  liberals,  etc.,  who  predicted  that  it 
would  die  with  the  advent  of  prosperity.  Technocracy, 
Inc.,  wishes  to  announce  that  in  1936  it  continued  its 
growth  at  an  accelerating  rate  with  no  recession  in  sight. 

In  1932  Technocracy  was  blazoned  across  this  Conti- 
nent as  the  leading  subject  in  newspapers  and  magazines. 
This  publicity  job  as  done  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  press 
was  a  grand  job  of  hallyhooing  a  subject  they  knew 
nothing  of;  yet  Technocracy  feels  deeply  grateful  for 
even  the  inadequate  interpretation  that  was  presented, 
for  it  helped  make  this  Continent  conscious  of  machinery 
and  man-power,  of  natural  resources  and  their  place  in 
the  conversion  of  Continental  energy.  Horsepower, 
kilowatts,  man-hours,  energy  per  capita,  and  output  in 
quantitative  production  units  have  since  become  familiar 
terms  in  the  vocabulary  of  North  Americans.  We  are 
now  socially  more  conscious  of  the  problem  of  man  and 
the  machine,  of  scarcity  and  abundance,  of  horse-power 
and  purchasing  power,  of  debl  and  production,  of  de- 
clining interest  rates  and  vanishing  values. 

Technocracy  was  the  result  of  the  invasion  of  the 
social  field  by  physical  science.  For  the  first  time 
in  human  history  the  credo  was  laid  down  that  any 
and  all  social  problems  are  solvable  by  the  techno- 
logical application  of  physical  science  on  a  Continen- 
tal scale.  The  advent  of  Technocracy  has  created 
the  first  departure  in  social  thinking  away  from  the 
moralistic  philosophy  of  social  reform  for  the  at- 
tainment of  human  good,  and  slaven  regimentation 
for  the  preservation  of  the  social  values  of  scarcity 
and  starvation. 

When  Technocracy  was  introduced  as  a  new  process 
in  social  synthesis  every  political  movement  attempted  to 
expropriate  it  for  its  own  use,  every  wish-fulfillment 
social  philosophy  was  eager  to  proclaim  it  as  the  physi- 


cal vehicle  which  would  carry  their  wishes  into  being. 
He  who  creates  an  idea  does  so  with  the  expe.  tatiou  that 
it  W  ill  be  stolen  by  others.  I  le  who  creates  a  new  method 
of  measurement  does  SO  with  the  knowledge  that  when 
in  ire  precision  will  be  required  his  method  will  be  u 

Technocracy,  Inc.,  has  consistently  declined  to  be 
enticed  into  association  with  any  organization  of  either 
sincere  damn  fools  or  of  self  seeking  political  careerists. 
In  contradistinction  to  >ther  organizations  it  has  not 
made  membership  within  its  ranks  easily  available  and 
retainable.  It  is  probably  the  only  organization  of  its 
kind  in  which  the  membership  fee  is  a  charge  on  the 
individual  for  the  privilege  of  permitting  him  to  work  as 
a  Technocrat. 

The  march  of  events  is  proving  the  correctness  of 
Technocracy's  social  synthesis.  Technocracy,  Inc., 
as  the  directional  organization  in  charge  of  the  pro- 
gressive development  of  Technocracy,  is  also  being 
proven  correct  in  the  tactics  of  its  organizational 
procedure. 

Within  the  last  four  years  there  has  been  a  burst  of 
new  organizations,  in  the  social  field,  some  political  and 
some  not  so  political;  hut  all  of  them  had  at  least  one 
thing  in  common,  a  flavoring  of  two  percent  Technoc- 
racy. The  Utopians  in  California  rose  within  a  few 
months  t  >  a  membership  of  a  million  to  he  followed 
in  quick  succession  by  Huey  Long's  Share  the  Wealth 
Clubs.  Upton  Sinclair's  End  Poverty  in  California  Party, 
Doctor  Townsend's  Old  Age  Revolving  Pension  Plan, 
Father  Coughlin's  National  Union  for  Social  Justice, 
Lemke's  Union  Party,  et  al. 

Technocracy,  Inc.,  predicted  that  the  death  and  ob- 
livion of  each  one  of  these  organizations  would  be  as 
swift  as  its  rise,  and  in  each  case  the  correctness  of  our 
position  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  event. 

The  results  to  date  have  made  every  Technocrat  proud 
of  the  fact  that  Technocracy,  Inc.,  is  the  only  social  or- 
ganization on  the  Continent  of  North  America  operat- 
ing simultaneously  in  the  major  national  entities.  And 
why  not?  For  it  is  the  first  body  of  social  thought  to  be 
born  on  this  Continent  subsequent  to  the  arrival  of  the 
white  man. 

ialism,  Communism,  and  Fascism  are  importations 
of  alien  philosophies  that  are  subversive  to  the  technolog- 
ical progress  and  social  destiny  of  this  Continent.  These 
foreign  importations  have  never  succeeded  in  gaining 
any  real  support  among  the  American  population  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  They  have  been  given 
what  semblance  of  life  they  possess  as  movements  bv 
successive  waves  of  foreign  immigration;  and  what  little 
support  now  exists  occurs  chiefly  in  those  large  urban 
centers  possessing  significant  proportions  of  foreign 
.lations. 
Technocracy  has  laid  down  that  the  fundamental  so- 
cial  criterion   of   the    Power   Age    is   the   conversion    of 


energy  per  capita  per  day  and  the  increasing  efficiency 
of  the  use  of  this  converted  energy.  In  this  issue  of 
Technocracy  we  present  some  of  the  more  significant 
data  on  power  production.  In  1936  the  127  millions  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  consumed  113  billions  of 
kilowatt-hours  of  electrical  energy,  or  less  than  1000 
kilowatt-hours  per  annum  per  capita.  Canada,  in  1936, 
with  a  population  of  11  million,  consumed  23  billion 
kilowatt-hours,  or  approximately  2000  kilowatt-hours 
per  annum  per  capita.  It  may  be  argued  that,  because 
the  average  price  per  kw.-hr.  in  Canada  is  2.2  cents, 
more  of  it  is  used  because  it  is  cheaper,  while  the  United 
States  with  an  average  of  5.5  cents  per  kw.-hr.  uses 
slightly  less  than  one-half  the  kilowatt-hours  per  capita 
because  the  price  is  two  and  one-half  times  that  of 
Canada. 

The  Brookings  Institute  and  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board  are  the  chief  advocates  in  the_  United 
States  of  the  honeysuckle-salvation-of-this-Price-Sys- 
tem  theory,  namely,  that  salvation  lies  in  the  production 
of  more  and  more  goods  and  services  at  lower  and  lower 
prices.  It  is  entirely  logical  to  assume  that,  there  being 
no  inherent  difference  between  the  consuming  character- 
istics of  the  citizens  of  Canada  and  those  of  the  United 
States,  if  the  price  of  5.5  cents  per  kw.-hr.  in  the  United 
States  were  reduced  to  2.2  cents,  the  consumption  of 
electrical  energy  would  at  least  equal,  if  not  exceed 
2000  kw.-hrs.  per  capita  per  annum,  which  would  re- 
sult in  a  total  consumption  of  electrical  energy  in  the 
United  States  in  excess  of  250  billion  kw.-hrs.  per  an- 
num. 

The  case  illustrated  here  is  given  merely  as  an  example 
of  the  reasoning  used  in  the  reduction-of-price  theory. 
Of  course  the  actual  consumption  of  kw.-hrs.  would  not 
conform  to  this  practice,  for  if  the  United  States  were 
within  the  next  five  years  to  assimilate  any  such  elec- 
trical energy  per  capita,  along  with  the  existing  propor- 
tion of  energy  from  gas,  coal,  and  oil,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  disparity  between  productivity  and  purchasing  power 
would  be  so  immense  as  to  increase  unemployment  be- 
yond the  limits  of  social  toleration.  In  other  words,  if 
the  theory  held  by  the  Brookings  Institute  and  the  Na- 
tional Industrial  Conference  is  workable,  it  is  workable 
only  because  every  producing  unit  will  be  able  to  lower  its 
costs  and  thereby  lower  its  prices.  To  lower  its  costs  it 
will  have  to  operate  at  a  higher  load  factor  with  in- 
creased productive  efficiency ;  that  is  to  say  that  ulti- 
mately any  continued  price  reduction  can  arise  only 
from  more  automatic  machinery  and  continuous  straight 
line  processes.  This  means  of  course  an  even  greater 
consumption  of  extraneous  energy  and  less  use  of  human 
effort. 

Technocracy,  Inc.,  is  grateful  to  the  Brookings  Insti- 
tute and  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  for  the 
promulgation  of  such  a  doctrine.  It  wishes  to  go  on 
record  as  joining  them  in  urging  the  installation  of  more 
machinery  to  produce  more  at  lower  prices. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  advocating  the 
adoption  of  a  30-hour  week  on  the  plea  that  such  a  re- 
duction of  the  working  week  will  absorb  all  of  the  em- 
ployable  unemployed.  This  proposal  is  of  course  opposed 
by  the  Brookings  Institute,  the  National  Industrial  Con- 
ference Board,  and  the  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers. The  adoption  of  the  30-hour  week  program 
leads  to  the  same  end  as  the  produce-more-at-lovver-price 


theory;  it  would  force  the  manufacturer  to  install  newer 
equipment,  producing  more  efficiently,  in  order  to  offset 
the  cost  of  its  increased  labor  handling.  Technocracy 
has  always  advocated  more  and  .faster  machinery,  more 
extraneous  energy  and  less  human  efforts,  and  it  can 
therefore  say  with  equanimity  that  it  is  heartily  in  favor 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor's  proposal  of  a 
30-hour  week. 

In  its  first  term,  the  Democratic  Administration,  by 
Federal  dispensation  of  financial  manna,  rescued  the 
Price  .System  and  conditioned  the  citizenry  to  the  prop- 
osition that  their  government  could  do  "it"  for  them.  It 
accustomed  the  citizenry  of  the  United  States  to  the  ex- 
pectation that  more  of  everything  could  be  provided  by 
a  beneficent  government.  In  the  elections  on  November 
3d  it  received  60  percent  of  the  votes  cast,  because  the 
people  of  the  United  States  want  more  and  have  been 
led  to  believe  that  they  may  expect  more. 

This  is  as  it  should  be. 

Technocracy,  Inc.,  did  not  expect  or  even  dare  to  hope 
that  it  would  have  the  inestimable  assistance  of  the 
Government  of  these  United  States  in  the  gigantic  task 
of  graduating  every  sucker  American  into  the  chiseler 
class. 

On  this  Continent  suckers  do  not  resent  chiselers  ;  they 
merely  envy  the  chiseler  his  opportunity  of  attainment, 
and  secretly  aspire  to  emulate  him,  given  the  opportunity. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  know  only 
too  well  that  social  prestige  and  worthwhile  purchasing 
power  can  never  be  acquired  in  overalls.  The  very  es- 
sence of  our  educational  system  is  the  endoctrination  of 
chiseling,  for  every  student  of  our  higher  schools  hopes 
to  attain  sufficient  erudition  and  acumen  so  as  to  avoid 
the  arduous  toil  that  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  sucker. 

The  mandate  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  on 
November  3d  has  made  this  Government  of  the  United 
States  responsible  for  the  livelihood  and  security  of  its 
individual  citizenry.  The  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  now  irrevocably  committed  to  the  production  of 
more  and  better  prosperity  for  its  individual  citizens  on 
the  fundamental  premise  that  chiseling  has  become 
a  constitutional  prerogative  of  not  the  few,  but  of  each 
and  every  citizen.  It  is  therefore,  in  the  eyes  of  our 
hopeful  citizenry,  only  just  and  meet  that  when  individ- 
ual citizens  are  denied  the  exercise  of  this  constitutional 
prerogative,  their  Government  should  do  it  for  them. 

And  so  Technocracy  hails  our  1937  prosperity  as  a 
harbinger  of  good  tidings. 

Technocracy,  Inc.,  takes  its  stand  that  a  Price 
System  and  its  values  can  be  maintained  only  by 
the  maintenance  of  scarcity;  that  political  govern- 
ment can  administer  only  an  economy  of  scarcity; 
that  no  political  government  can  institute  or  admin- 
ister a  "planned  economy  of  abundance"  on  the 
North  American  Continent;  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
create  and  distribute  abundance  under  a  Price  Sys- 
tem production  and  distribution. 

Abundance  and  security  to  all  is  only  possible  on 
this  Continent  through  the  functional  administra- 
tion of  the  means  whereby  we  live,  operating 
through  a  technological  control  of  a  balanced  load 
system  of  production  and  distribution. 

Technology  is  today  the  only  basic  cause  of  social 
change,  and  those  nations  which  install  more  and 
more  technology  must  be  prepared  within  the  near 


future  to  face  the  most  fundamental  social  change 
that  has  ever  been  experienced  in  all  of  man's  social 
struggles. 

The  conduct  of  human  affairs  must  conform  to 
the  technology  of  operating  the  energy-consuming 
devices  of  a  Continent.  A  change  of  political  parties 
will  avail  us  nothing.  A  civil  war  of  revolution  or 
a  planned  coup  d'etat  in  the  Power  Age  of  this 
Continent  would  be  but  the  roads  of  chaos  and 
annihilation.  Only  a  Technological  Army  is  cap- 
able of  ushering  in  the  abundance  of  a  New  America. 

The  technological  march  of  increasing  electrical  power 
brings  this  day  of  decision  nearer.  For  the  real  boom 
of  this  Continent  today  is  in  power.  For  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  man,  electrical  power  has  soared  to  ten 
billion  kilowatt-hours  per  month.  The  United  States 
leads  the  world  in  electrical  power  consumption  with 
113  billion  kw.-hrs.  in  1936.  Canada  is  second  with 
23  billion,  Japan  third  with  20,  Russia  fourth  with  19, 
Germany  fifth  with  17.  The  Continent  of  North  Amer- 
ica leads  the  march  of  power  of  the  world,  with  a  total 
in  excess  of  135  billion  kilowatt-hours.  And  Canada  is 
leading  this  Continent  in  per-capita  consumption,  with 
over  2000  kw.-hrs.  per  annum  per  capita. 

Poverty  and  scarcity  can  exist  only  in  a  society  op- 
erated chiefly  by  human  toil.  Only  the  waste  of  human 
toil  can  produce  the  social  manure  heaps  from  which 
spring  the  cultural  orchids  of  scarcity.  In  any  human 
society  where  human  toil  predominates,  the  result  is 
poverty  for  the  many  and  luxuries  for  the  few.  Poverty 
and  scarcity,  benevolence  and  charity,  crime  and  cor- 
ruption are  the  foundation  stones  of  an  edifice  that  can 
be  maintained  only  by  human  toil.  All  the  values  of 
scarcity  have  been  created  by  the  tyranny  of  toil.  The 
culture  of  yesterday's  seven  thousand  years  is  the 
culture  of  starvation  and  scarcity.  All  social  values  up 
until  now  have  been  material  advantages  that  were 
created  by  human  perspiration  for  the  erudite  few, 
whose  erudition  was  but  the  chiseler's  justification  of  his 
escape  from  toil. 

The  Power  Age  has  arrived  in  North  America,  and 
within  the  next  decade  the  Power  Age  will  dominate 
this  Continent  from  Panama  to  the  North  Pole.  Power 
is  the  steamroller  of  technology.    Technology  is  a  jealous 


god.    Technology  will  tolerate  no  false  gods. 

Poverty,  scarcity,  and  toil  are  social  diseases.  In  the 
Age  of  Power,  scarcity  and  starvation  and  all  of  the 
virtues  and  values  of  the  poverty  of  human  toil  will  be 
a  stench  and  an  abomination.  Technology  will  decree 
their  annihilation. 

All  the  social  theories  of  yesterday  must  need  be  dis- 
carded. 

Technology  is  the  social  mechanics  of  the  Power 
Age.  The  aspirations  of  human  society  on  the 
North  American  Continent  must  be  but  the  pro- 
jection of  the  technological  pattern  of  this  Conti- 
nent. The  wish-fullfilment  of  the  masses,  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  reformer,  the  enterprise  of  the  poli- 
tician, the  vision  of  our  intellectuals,  the  pathology 
of  our  economists,  are  but  gestures  of  futility,  straws 
in  the  wind,  in  the  face  of  the  march  of  power. 
The  soldier  and  the  seer,  the  politician  and  the 
priest,  the  business  man  and  the  banker  have  ruled 
human  society  in  every  age  until  now.  Technology 
in  its  march  of  power  is  serving  notice  on  all  of 
these,  chiseler  and  sucker  alike,  that  their  day  is 
passing,  that  a  new  order  is  clamoring  at  the  gates. 
As  technology  moves  up  more  power  the  gates  will 
go  down  and  a  new  leadership  of  men  and  things 
will  be  given  to  the  world.  This  leadership  will 
spring  from  those  of  the  trained  personnel  of  this 
Continent  who  have  the  courage,  capacity,  and  dis- 
cipline to  administer  and  direct  the  technological 
application  of  physical  science  to  the  conduct  of 
human  affairs  on  this  Continental  area. 

Technocracy  is  the  technological  orchestration  of 
the  infinite  variables  of  human  capacity  and  the 
equipment,  structures,  and  natural  resources  of  the 
Continent  in  the  social  operation  of  North  America 
for  the  production  and  distribution  of  a  balanced-load 
abundance  for  all,  with  a  minimum  of  human  effort. 

Technology  by  its  march  of  power  is  notifying 
every  scientist,  technologist,  and  engineer,  every 
capable  man  and  woman,  that  they  are  automatically 
members  of  the  general  staff  of  the  New  America.  You 
are  the  leaders  of  a  new  civilization.  Today  it  is  a 
notification,  tomorrow  it  is  a  command. 

Technocracy  salutes  the  march  of  power  and  your 
imminent  leadership! 


FLASH! 

Last-minute  estimates,  totalled  as  we  go  to  press,  place  the  probable  new  power  plant 
1,272,930  kilowatts— the  highest  capacity  addition  since   1931. 

Breakdowns  of  the  scheduled  construction  reveal  the  following  totals: 

capacity  to  be  added 

during   1937   at 

CAPACITY  (Kilowatts) 
TYPE                                                                                                                                                   PRIVATE 
Steam     792,450 

GOVERNMENT 
170,000 
270,400 
5,750 

TOTAL 

962,450 

299.950 

10.530 

Hydro-electric    29.550 

Internal  Combustion   4,780 

Total    826.780 

446,150 

1,272,930 

EXPENDITURES    (Dollars) 

REGION                                                                                                                                               THERMAL 
East    52.525,000 

HYDRO-ELEC. 

726.000 
2,176.000 

241,000 
2,903,000 

TOTAL 
53,251,000 
60.047,000 
22.274,000 

7.663,000 

Central    States    57,871,000 

South     22,033.000 

West     4,760,000 

6,046.000 

143,235,000 

For  data  explaining  the  significance  of  these  figures,  see  the  sequence  of  Power  studies 

on 

the  following  pages. 
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"Prosperity"  in  the  Steel 

Industry 

A  Typical  False  Interpretation  of  Assembled  Data 


TECHNOCRACY,    Inc.,    wishes    to    direct    the    at- 
tention of  all  Technocrats  and  other  patriotic  North 
Americans  to  a   statement   recently   issued   by  the 
American  Institute  of  Iron  and  Steel. 

This  publicity  release,  climaxing  a  national  advertis- 
ing campaign  in  defense  of  the  steel  industry,  was  writ- 
ten to  prove  that  the  industry  has  contributed  more  than 
its  share  toward  solving  the  unemployment  problem  and 
bringing  back  1929  levels  of  "prosperity."  The  Insti- 
tute bases  its  conclusions  upon  the  following  set  of 
data,  collected  in  July,  1936: 

1.  Employment  conditions  have  improved 
above  1929  levels.  Although  July  produc- 
tion was  only  87%  of  the  1929  monthly 
average,  the  industry  nevertheless  employed 


Total  Number  of  Wage-Earners    

Length  of  Average  Working  Week   

Total  Man-Hours  per  Week 

Total   Man-Hours ;   Ratio    

Production ;    Ratio    

From  this  table  it  is  significant  to  note  that,  despite 
the  increased  number  of  wage-earners  over  1929,  the 
total  man-hours  of  employment  in  July  was  still  20.8% 
below  the  1929  level.  Likewise  it  is  significant  to  note 
that  only  79.2%  of  the  1929  man-hours  of  employment 


Length  of  Average  Working  Week  

Average  Hourly  Wage    

Average  Weekly  Wage 

Total  Number  of  Wage  Earners 

Total  Weekly  Purchasing  Power   

Purchasing  Power ;  Ratio    

Production ;  Ratio    

From  this  table,  Technocracy  points  out  that  the  steel 
industry's  contribution  to  America's  "prosperity" — i.  e., 
purchasing  power — is  still  $2,842,000  per  week  less  than 
in  1929,  or  nearly  $150,000,000  less  per  year.  Further- 
more, the  increased  output  per  man-hour  has  resulted 
in  a  decrease  in  purchasing  power  per  unit  of  output 
produced — indirectly  resulting  in  a  further  cut  in  the 
national  purchasing  power. 

Technocracy  wishes  to  point  out  that  the  facts  as 
revealed  by  these  tables  are  diametrically  opposed  to 
the  conclusions  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Insti- 
tute. No  further  comment  on  this  point  seems  neces- 
sary. 

In  closing,  it  is  appropriate  to  repeat  a  statement  made 


467,100    wage-earners    as    compared    with 
419,500  in  1929. 
2.    Wages   and   working   conditions   liave   im- 
proved.    Hourly  earnings  of  wage-earners 
average   67.3    cents    in    July,   as    compared 
with  the  1929  average  of  65.4  cents  ;  while 
the  working  week  has  been  shortened  from 
55  to  39  hours. 
Although  having  no  quarrel  with  the  American  Iron 
and  Steel  Institute,  Technocracy  nevertheless  feels  that 
the  Institute's  wish-fulfillment  reasoning  is  too  typical 
to  pass  unchallenged. 
Let  us  have  a  look  at  it. 

Technocracy  points  out  that  from  the  Institute's  own 
data  the  following  table  can  be  computed : 


1929 


july,  1936 

MONTHLY   AW, 

467,100 

419,500 

39 

55 

18,216,900 

23,072,500 

79.2 

100 

87.0 

100 

was  sufficient  to  produce  87%  of  the  1929  production — 
i.  e.,  that  increased  technological  efficiency  has  lowered 
the  man-hours  required  per  unit  of  output. 

Computing  further   from  the   Institute's   data,   Tech- 
nocracy constructs  a  second  table : 


july.  1936 

MONTHLY   AW,    1929 

39 

55 

67.3* 

65.4* 

$26.25 

$35.97 

467,100 

419,500 

$12,260,000 

$15,102,000 

81.2 

100 

87.0 

100 

several  months  ago  by  Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief 
of  Technocracy,  Inc. 

"The  steel  industry  of  the  United  States  is  pouring 
over  300  million  dollars  into  the  modernization  of  its 
plants.  The  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  the  sleep- 
ing giant  of  the  steel  industry,  has  at  last  been  forced 
by  the  technology  of  its  competitors  to  rush  into  the 
most  extensive  rebuilding  of  steel  plants  that  the  in- 
dustry has  ever  known. 

"By  September,  1937,  practically  all  of  the  moderni- 
zation of  the  sheet  and  strip  divisions  of  the  steel 
industry  will  have  been  completed  and  over  60,000  men 
now  employed  in  the  steel  industry  will  no  longer  be 
required." 


More  Power  to  You! 


A 


Introducing  a  Series  of  Studies  in  Power 

S  the  year  1937  slides  into  the  present,  it  is  appropriate  that  Technocracy,  Inc., 
point  out  one  of  the  most  significant  trends  of  the  decaying  Price  System — the  ac- 
celerating production  of  power. 

Accordingly,  in  the  following  pages,  we  present  the  highlights  of  the  power  situa- 
tion. The  major  phases  of  the  industry  will  be  found  in  logical  sequence.  Readers 
wishing  to  understand  the  full  significance  of  the  trend  are  advised  to  study  the 
phases  in  the  order  presented. 

Let  us  first,  very  briefly,  introduce  them  here. 

Production :  One  unforeseen  consequence  of  government  spending  has  been 
an  increase  in  power  production  to  all-time  records  in  1935  and  1936.  The  tre- 
mendous magnitude  of  this  production  increase  is  shown  by  comparisons  with 
former  years  and  with  other  countries  of  the  world. 

Capacity:  Caught  unprepared  by  the  rising  production  curve  in  1934,  govern- 
ment and  utility  heads  feared  a  power  shortage.  In  their  scramble  to  remedy 
the  situation,  however,  they  overreached  themselves.  We  see  the  result:  an 
impressive  list  of  plants  under  construction,  which  means  a  tremendous  im- 
pending  boom   in   cheap   power. 

Superposition  ("Tops")  :  Advancing  technology  has  perfected  an  improved 
turbo-generator  unit,  known  commonly  as  a  "top,"  which  can  be  placed  on 
existing  steam  plants  to  add  30  to  50%  more  capacity  with  no  increase  in  fuel 
consumption.  These  units  are  an  important  accent  in  the  tremendous  in- 
creases in  Capacity. 

Efficiency:  Here  are  described  some  of  the  efficiencies  achieved  by  power 
technologists,  and  is  revealed  how  increasing  efficiencies  in  power  plants  have 
seriously  affected  the  coal,  transportation,  and  building  industries.  Regard- 
less of  any  boom  in  power,  we  see,  coal  consumption   will    inevitably    decline. 

Consumption:  Here  we  are  shown  how  the  major  part  of  electric  production 
is  utilized  by  labor-saving  devices,  and  are  given  impressive  statistics  on  new 
labor-saving  power  devices. 

Summary :  Out  of  the  preceding  studies  will  emerge  the  skeleton  of  forces 
at  work.  You  will  find  it  in  the  form  of  an  ironic  endless  circle.  Understand 
it  well! 

"The  Power  Age  has  arrived  in  North  America,  and  within  the  next  decade  the  Power 
Age  will  dominate  this  Continent  from  Panama  to  the  North  Pole.  Power  is  the  steam- 
roller of  technology.   Technology  is  a  jealous  god.  Technology  will  tolerate  no  false  gods.  . 

"All  the  social  theories  of  yesterday  must  need  be  discarded. 

"Technology  is  the  social  mechanics  of  the  Power  Age.  The  aspirations  of  human 
society  on  the  North  American  Continent  must  be  but  the  projection  of  the  technological 
pattern  of  this  Continent.  The  wish — fulfillment  of  the  masses,  the  sincerity  of  the  re- 
former, the  enterprise  of  the  politician,  the  vision  of  our  intellectuals,  the  pathology  of  our 
economists,  are  but  gestures  of  futility,  straws  in  the  wind,  in  the  face  of  the  march  of 
power .... 

"Technocracy  salutes  the  march  of  power!" 
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Power  Production  of  North  America  and  the  World 

1934 


COUNTRY 


TOTAL 

PRODUCTION  FOR 

PUBLIC  USE 

(  Kilowatt-Hours  ) 


TOTAL 

ALL  PRODUCTION 

(Kilowatt-Hours) 


United  States   

Canada  

Mexico    

Total  North  America   

Germany   

United  Kingdom  

France    

Italy    

Sweden     

Switzerland    

Spain     

Norway    

Austria    

Netherlands   

Belgium  

Finland    

Poland    

Czechoslovakia  

All  other  Europe,  except  U.S.S.R.   . 

Total  Europe,  except  U.S.S .R 

U.S.S.R 

Total  Europe  and  U.S.S.R 

Japan    

All  other  Asia  

Total  Asia   

Total   Africa*    

Total  South  America*   

Total   Oceania    

Total  World,  except  North  America  

Population     

Kw.-hrs.  per  capita  

Total  North  America 

Population     

Kw.-hrs.  per  capita  

Total   World    

Population     

Kw.-hrs.  per  capita  

•  1933  production;  1934  totals  not  available. 


91,150,000,000     112,000,000,000 

21,197,000,000     23,978,000,000 

1,833,000,000     1,833,000,000 

114,180,000,000  137,811,000,000 

17,431,000,000     30,726,000,000 

15,890,000,000     20,690,000,000 

15,235,000,000     15,235,000,000 

11,884,000,000     11,884,000,000 

6,030,000,000     6,030,000,000 

4,078,000,000     5,355,000,000 

3,198,000,000     3,198.000,000 

2,863,000,000     7,143,000,000 

2,465,000,000     2,465,000,000 

2,158,000,000     2,158,000,000 

1,876,000,000     4,023,000,000 

1,846,000,000     1,846,000000 

1,674,000,000     2,574,000,000 

1,357,000,000     2,853,000,000 

3,382,000,000     3,964,000,000 

91,367,000,000     120,144,000,000 

16,469,000,000     21,016,000,000 

107,836,000,000  141,160,000,000 

19,908,000,000  19,908,000,000 

629,000,000  629,000,000 

20,537,000,000  20,537,000,000 

3,614,000,000  3,614,000,000 

2,107,000,000  2,107.000,000 

3,826,000,000  3,826,000.000 

137,920,000,000  171,244,000,000 

1,930,000,000 

71.4 88.7 

114,180,000,000     137,811,000,000 

170,000,000 

671.6 810.7 

252,100,000,000     309,055,000,000 

2,100,000,000 

120.0 147.1 

All  data  from  League  of  Nations  Statistical  yearbook,  1935. 
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ONE  of  the  most  powerful 
forces  set  in  motion  in  the 
last  four  years  has  been  the 
score  or  so  billions  of  dollars  donated 
to  the  Continental  purchasing  power 
by  the  governments  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  An  unforeseen, 
major  consequence  of  this  force — 
only  recently  making  itself  evident — 
has  been  a  tremendous  acceleration 
in  the  rate  of  production  of  electric- 
power. 

Industrial  power  production  in  the 
United  States,  under  the  impetus  of 
public  works  projects,  war  equipment 
construction,  and  direct  government 
loans  to  industry,  has  risen  an  esti- 
mated 8%  above  the  1929  figure  of 
62  billion  kilowatt-hours.  Home  con- 
sumption, stimulated  by  families  re- 
ceiving (a)  relief  money,  (b)  bonus 
payments,  (c)  increased  government 
payrolls,  and  (d)  wages  from 
government-subsidized  industries,  has 
risen  approximately  150%  above  the 
5y2  billion  kilowatt-hour  figure  in 
1929.  Farm  production,  subsidized 
by  the  AAA,  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration,  and  flood  and 
drought  relief  payments,  is  nearly 
35%  above  1929.  And  so  on 
through  the  list  of  power  consumers. 

As  a  result  of  this  federal  stimu- 
lation U.  S.  electric  production  has 
risen  from  its  depression  low  of  83 
billion  kilowatt-hours  in  1932  to  an 
estimated  113  billion  kilowatt-hours 
in  1936 — nearly  16  billion  kilowatt- 
hours  above  1929!* 

And   exactly  the   same   trend   has 

taken    place    in  Canada,   the   world's 

second    largest  producer    of    electri- 
city ! 

During  the  month  of  June,  1936,  the  rate  of  produc- 
tion of  electricity  in  the  United  States  exceeded  two  bil- 
lion kilowatt-hours  per  week  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  power.  So  rapidly  did  production  accelerate 
from  June  to  the  end  of  the  year  that,  early  in  December, 
weekly  production  reached  two  and  one-quarter  billion 
kilowatt-hours — 400  million  kilowatt-hours  above  the 
highest  weekly  production  of  1929! 

^  And  during  1936  the  rate  of  production  in  the  United 
States  exceeded  nine  billion  kilowatt-hours  per  month 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  industry. 
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The  significance  and  magnitude  of  these  facts  can 
partially  be  grasped  by  a  comparison  of  the  production 
figures  of  North  America  with  those  for  the  rest  of  the 
world.  (See  table  on  opposite  page.)  Further  signif- 
icance can  be  realized  from  a  comparison  of  production 
figures  of  the  United  States  for  previous  years  (See 
graph  above.)  The  full  significance  can  only  be  under- 
stood, however,  when  careful  consideration  is  given  to 
the  effect  of  this  increased  power  production  on  the 
future  of  the  industries  and  people  of  North  America. 

Clues  pointing  to  this  effect  will  be  found  in  the 
following  pages. 


LT1i!L^ur?  n?.  bllllon  kw.-hrs.  applies  to  Public  Utility  plants  generating  power  for  public  use.    Central  stations  alone  generated   105- 
828.000,000   kw.-hrs. 
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Capacity  .... 

THE  people  of  North  America  will  probably  never 
realize  how  narrowly  they  escaped  a  power  short- 
age in  1936. 
Capacity  in  the  electric  industry  never  was  more 
than  two  jumps  ahead  of  production.  In  1929,  for  ex- 
ample, capacity  stood  at  32  million  kilowatts,  while 
production  totalled  97  billion  kilowatt-hours — a  load  fac- 
tor of  31.5%,  which  is  about  as  high  a  load  factor  can 
rise  under  Price  System  controls.    (See  table  below.) 

After  1929,  power  plant  construction — like  all  plant 
construction — began  to  slacken.  A  list  of  new  capacity 
added  looks  like  this : 

NEW    POWER   CAPACITY 

1929 2,322.000  Kilowatts 

1930  2,312.000 

1931   1,326,000 

1932  471,000 

1933  —23,000 

1934  —164,000 

Data  from  U.  S.  Statistical  Abstracts. 

In  1934,  as  can  be  seen,  new  plant  construction  was 
actually  164,000  kilowatts  less  than  old  plant  obsoles- 
cence. Furthermore,  fewer  major  plants  were  under 
construction  in  1934  than  ever  before. 

While  this  retardation  in  capacity  was  occurring,  an 
entirely  different  trend  was  taking  place  in  power  pro- 
duction. The  production  curve  had  started  falling  in  1929, 
and  continued  falling  until  1932 — when  the  20  billion 
dollar  government  spending  campaign  suddenly  turned 
it  upward  again.  From  its  low  of  83  billion  kilowatt- 
hours  in  1932,  the  curve  rose  to  85  billion  kilowatt-hours 
in  1933.  And  in  the  summer  months  of  1934,  when  the 
outlook  for  capacity  was  blackest,  the  power  industry 


suddenly  woke  up  to  find  consumption  running  at  close 
to  1929'levels. 

This  rude  awakening  was  followed  by  other  sudden 
realizations.  If  the  production  curve  continued  to  rise 
at  this  rate,  the  load  limits  of  existing  equipment  would 
be  reached  before  the  middle  of  1936.  After  that  would 
be  a  power  shortage ! 

Orders  began  to  fly.  Construction  on  TVA  projects 
was  speeded  up.  Congressional  action  was  taken  to 
increase  the  capacity  of  Grand  Coulee  from  520,000  to 
2,500,000  kilowatts.  Plans  were  drawn  up  for  dozens 
of  potential  projects.  The  government  was  going  into 
the  power  business  on  the  grandest  scale  in  history. 

At  about  the  same  time,  the  Price  System's  strange 
"law"  of  supply  and  demand  suddenly  went  into  action. 
A  power  shortage  would  mean  high  rates,  and  if  a  new 
plant  could  be  rushed  into  construction  before  1936, 
the  utility  that  built  it  would  be  in  a  position  to  reap 
extra  profits. 

A  thousand  utilities  had  the  same  idea  at  the  same 
time !  The  result  was  amazing.  By  the  beginning  of 
1935,  announcements  of  new  private  plant  construction 
were  coming  thick  and  fast.  By  the  beginning  of  1936, 
enough  new  plants  were  starting  operation  to  avert  any 
possibility  of  a  shortage. 

And  now,  by  the  close  of  1936,  it  begins  to  be  ap- 
parent that  the  threatened  power  shortage  has  turned 
into  a  potential  surplus.  The  government  and  the  utili- 
ties have  done  their  work  well. 

There  can  be  only  one  result.  An  abundance  of  power 
in  a  Price  System  will  mean  lower  rates.  And  lower 
rates  will  mean  an  even  wider  use  of  power  than  in  the 
past  two  years. 

America  today  stands  on  the  threshold  of  the  greatest 
power  boom  in  history. 


Capacity  of  Generators 

Total  Electric  Production  and  Load  Factor  in  Public  Utility  Plants  of  U.  S. 

1902-1934 


YEAR 


PRODUCTION 
(Millions   of  Kw.-Hrs.) 


CAPACITY  OF 

GENERATORS 

(Kilowatts) 


LOAD 
FACTOR 

(Percent) 


1902 
1912 
1919 
1921 
1923 
1925 
1927 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 


.  .4,768 ' 2,112,000 25.8 

.  17,572 7,670,000 25.8 

.38,921 13,094,000 33.9 

.40.975 15,483,000 30.2 

.55,665 17,369,000 36.5 

.65,870 23,619,000 31.8 

.80,205 27,691,000 33.0 

.97,352 31,952,000 31.5 

.95.936 34,264,000 31.9 

.91,729 35,590,000 29.4 

.83,153 36,061.000 26.3 

.85,402 36,038,000 27.0 

.91,150 35,874,000 28.9 

Data  from  U.  S.   Statistical  Abstracts. 
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Outstanding  Hydro-Electric  Plants  Built  or  on  Order 

1935—1936 


PROJECT  OR  COMPANY 


STATE 

OR 
PROVINCE 

5<o 

OK 

ill 


)Oob  a 

•  <j  o 

o      « 


m 

3  K  o 
s^  ft 

|J<  o 

DOW 


SPSS 


UNITED   STATES 

Occum,   City  of  Norwich    Conn. 

North   Twin,   Great  Northern   Paper   Co Me. 

Chemical  Paper  Co Mass. 

Lamprey,    Lamprey   River   Improvement   Co N.   H. 

Safe  Harbor,   Safe  Harbor  Water  Power  Corp Pa. 

Lockport,  Sanitary  District  of  Chicago   111. 

City  of  Allegan   Mich. 

Monroe,  Loup  River  Public   Power  Dist Neb. 

Columbus,   Loup  River   Public   Power   Dist Neb. 

Sutherland,  Platte  Valley  Pub.  Pr.  &  Irr.  Dist Neb. 

Hawks   Nest,   New  Kanawha  Power  Co W.   Va. 

London,    Kanawha   Valley    Power   Co W.   Va. 

Marmet,  Kanawha  Valley   Power  Co W.   Va. 

Norris  Dam,  U.  S.  Tenn.  Valley  Authority   Tenn. 

Wheeler  Dam,   U.  S.   Tenn.   Valley   Authority    Ala. 

Hamilton,    Central   Texas   Hydro-Elec.    Co Tex. 

Boulder  Dam,   U.   S.   Bureau  of  Reclamation    Ariz.  &  Neb. 

Casper  Alcova,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation    Wyo. 

No.  4,  Southern  Utah  Power  Co Utah 

Lower  Dam,  City  of  Idaho  Falls   Idaho 

Lower   Salmon,    Idaho   Power   Co Idaho 

Twin   Falls,   Idaho   Power  Co Idaho 

Yellowstone,    U.   S.   National   Park   Service    Wyo. 

Upper    Beaver,    Telluride    Power    Co Utah 

Diablo,   City  of  Seattle    Wash. 

Bonneville.    U.   S.   Government    Wash.   &   Ore. 

Rock  Island  Puget  Sound  Pr.  &  Lt.  Co Wash. 

Grand   Coulee,   U.  S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation    Wash. 

Stevenson,  Conn.  Lt.  &  Pr.  Co Conn. 

Winfield,   Kanawha  Valley   Power  Co W.  Va. 

Boulder  Canyon,  Pub.  Service  Co.  of  Col Col. 

Pickwick,  U.  S.  Tenn.  Valley  Authority   Tenn. 

Upriver,  City  of  Spokane   Wash. 

Clark's  Falls,  Pub.  Electric  Light  Co Vt. 

Newport  Electric  Light,  No.  2  Vt. 

Higley  Falls,  St.  Lawrence  Valley  Power  Corp N.  Y. 

Red  Bluff  Water  Pr.  Con.  Dist Tex. 

U.   S.   POSSESSIONS 

Madden  Dam,  U.  S.  Panama  Canal   Panama 

Anchorage  Light  &  Power   Co Alaska 

Maul    Agricultural     Co Hawaii 

Toro  Negro  No.   1,   Porto  Rico   p.  R. 

CANADA 

Montreal  River,  Great  Lakes  Pr.  Co Ont. 

Ear  Falls,  Ont.  Hydro-Electric  Pr.  Comm Ont. 

Outarde  Falls,   Ont.  Paper  Co.  Ltd Que. 

Slave  Falls,  City  of  Winnipeg   Man. 

Rapide  Blanc,  Shawinigan  W.  &  Pr.  Co Que. 

Masson,    MacLaren-Quebec    Power    Co Que. 

Abitibi,    Ont.    Hydro-Electric    Power    Comm Ont. 

Beauharnois,   Beauharnois   Lt.,   Ht.   &   Pr.   Co Que. 

Rat  Rapids,  Ontario  Hydro-Elec.  Pr.  Comm Ont. 

St.  Croix,  Minas  Basin  Pulp  &  Pr.  Co.,   Ltd N.    S. 

Queen   St,   City   of   Ottawa    Ont. 

Workman's  Falls,   Orillia  Water  Lt.  &  Pr.  Comm Ont. 

Klondyke,   The   Yukon   Consol.   Gold   Corp.,   Ltd Yukon 

Ruth  Falls,   Nova  Scotia  Power  Comm N.   S. 

Island   Falls,    Churchill   River   Power   Co.,    Ltd Sask. 

High   Falls,    James   MacLaren    Co Que. 


261,000 


9,600 

54,000 

35,000 

140,000 

20,850 

20,850 

132,000 
90,000 
30,000 

515,000 

30,000 

1,570 


166,000 
137,000 

84,000 

29,400 

27,550 

27,000 

110,000 

5,400 

4,500 

2,400 

5,200 

3,950 


22,400 
1,500 

6,600 


10,000 
5,000 

24,000 
160,000 
136,000 
132,000 
440000 
1,200 
4,200 

5,200 
10,000 
6,290 

90,000 


1 

Jl 

12 
2 
1 

4 
2 
3 
3 
2 
4 
!2 

u 

J2 

u 

2 
2 
2 

7 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
(2 
U 


5 
10 

1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
4 


1.265 
3,250  } 
3,050  I 
1,200 
700 


700 
3,200 
18,000 
17,500 
35,000 
6,800  1 
7,250  S 
6,800  ( 
7,250  i 
66,000 
45,000 
15,000 
115,000 
14,000 
1,570 
1,800 
3,000 
13,300 
450 
1,600 
83,000 
66,000  I 
5.000! 


11,000 

9,200 

13,500 

55,000 

1,800 

4,500 

2,400 

3,040 

(  2.200 

\  1,750 


11,200 
1,500 
1,400 
6,600 


10,000 

5,000 

35,300 

12,000 


66,000 

1,650 

4,200 

760 

2,600 

5,000 

4,300 

19.000 

30,000 


510,000 

47,500 

2,020 

54,000 

35,000 

175,000 

20,850 

20,850 

132,000 
360,000 

45,000 
1,835,000 

45,000 


332,000 
665,000 

210,000 

2,500.000 

40,400 

27,550 

27,000 

330,000 

5,400 

4,500 

4,800 


33,600 
6.000 

10,500 


25,000 
25,000 

96,000 
240,000 
136,000 
330,000 
636,000 
2,850 
4,200 

5,200 

10,590 


1935 
1935 

1935 
1936 
1931 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1937 
1936 
1936 
1936 

1936 

1936 
1936 

1936 
1939 
1935 
1936 
1935 
1935 
1935 
1935 
1936 
1937 

1933 
1938 
1936 
1938 
1936 
1939 
1937 
1937 
1936 
1936 

1937 


1935 
1929 
1935 
1936 


1937 
1937 


1934 
1933 
1933 
1932 
1935 
1935 
1935 
1935 


1937 


120.000 
Data  from  Power. 
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Outstanding  Steam  Plants  Built  or  on  Order 

1935—1936 


COMPANY 


LOCATION 


—  — 

Hu 
DO 
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0.   . 
J?  ** 

hS 


M\IN     OKNKRATINO 
UNITS 


i  ■vi'i: 


(   \1'\(  1 1  \ 

(Kw.) 


Appalachian  Electric  Power  Co Logan,   W.   Va 1937 

Milwaukee  Electric  Railway  &  Light  Co Port  Washington   Sept.,      1935 

Rochester  Gas  &  Electric  Corp Rochester,  N.  Y 

Iowa  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co Cedar  Rapids,  la July       1936 

Detroit  Edison   Co Conners  Creek,  Mich 

S.  Indiana  Gas  &  Electric  Co Evansvllle,  Ind 

Philadelphia   Electric   Co Richmond,  Phlla 1935 

General  Public  Utility,  Inc Deadwood,  S.  D 

Virginia  Public  Service  Co Hampton,  Va 

City  of  McPherson  McPherson,  Kan July,       1935 

Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co Akron,    Ohio    

Ford  Motor  Co Dearborn,  Mich 

Welrton  Steel   Co Welrton,  W.  Va 

Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co Barberton,  Ohio 

Firestone  Tire  &   Rubber  Co Los   Angeles.   Cal.    .. 

Monsanto  Chemical   Co St.   Louis,   Mo 

Scott    Paper    Co Chester,    Pa 

Container  Corp.  of  America  Phlla.,    Pa 


1936 
1936 
1936 


Aug.,   1935 


Oct.,    1935 

Jan.,   1935 

McWllllams    Dredging    Co Chicago,    111 1936 

Union   Bag  &  Paper  Corp Savanah,    Ga Aug.,       1935 

Tennessee  Eastman  Corp Klngsport,  Tenn 

Homestake  Mining  Co Lead,  S.  D Aug.,       1935 

Titanium    Pigment    Co Sayrevllle,    N.   J Apr..        1935 

Hershey   Chocolate  Co Hershey,     Pa 

Westvaco  Chlorine  Products  Co S.   Charleston.   W.   Va 

R.  J.   Reynolds  Tobacco  Co Winston-Salem,    N.    C 

Carnegie   Steel   Co MacDonald,    Ohio    Dec,        1935 

Crystal  Tissue  Co Mlddletown,   Ohio   June,      1935 

American  Woolen  Co Lawrence,    Mass 

West  Penn.   Power  Co Springdale,    Pa 

New  York   Edison    (Waterside)    New  York,   N.   Y 

Dayton  Power  &   Light  Co Millers  Ford  

Nebraska  Power  Co Omaha,  Neb 

Ohio    Power    Co Windsor,    W.    Va 

West  Penn.  Elec.  Co Windsor,    W.    Va 

Commonwealth    Edison    Co Chicago,    HI 

Cincinnati  Gas  &  Elec.  Co Cincinnati,    Ohio    1937 

Consumers  Power  Co Battle    Creek,    Mich 

Virginia   Elec.    &   Power   Co Richmond,  Va 

Tucson   Gas  &   Elec.   Light   &   Pr.   Co Tucson,  Ariz 

Connecticut  Light  &  Power   Co Montvllle,  Conn 

Virginia   Public   Service   Co Alexandria,   Va 

Indianapolis  Power  &  Light  Co Indianapolis,    Ind 

United    Illuminating    Co Steel    Point.    Conn. 

Louisville  Gas  &  Elec.  Corp Louisville,    Ky 

Utah  Power  &  Light  Co 

Laclede  Power  &  Light  Co St.  Louis.  Mo 

Central  Maine  Power  Co Bucksport,    Me 

Savannah   Elec.   &   Pr.   Co Savannah.  Ga 

Springfield   Water,   Light,   &  Pr.   Co Springfield,    111 

Houston   Lighting   &   Power   Co Houston,    Tex 

Union  Elec.   Light  &   Power  Co St.   Louis,   Mo 

Public   Service    Co.    of    Colo Denver.    Col 

Missouri    Utilities   Co Cape  Girardeau.  Mo. 

St.  Joseph  Ry.,  Light.  Heat.  &  Pr.  Co St.   Joseph,   Mo 

San  Diego  Consolidated  Gas  &  Elec.  Co San  Diego.   Cal 

City   of   Kansas   City    Kansas   City.   Kan.    . 

City  of  Springfield   Springfield.  Ill 

Borough  of  Vineland    Vineland.   N.   J 

Fort  Collins  Fort  Collins.  Col.    . . 

City  of  Hamilton Hamilton,    Ohio     . . . 

City    of    Wellington    Wellington,    Kan.    .. 

Norfolk  Navy  Yard  Portsmouth.   Va.    . . . 

Standard   Oil   of   Calif Richmond,   Cal 

Gulf  Refining  Co Port  Arthur,  Tex.    . . 

Hammerll    Paper   Co Erie.  Pa 

Gulf   Oil   Corp.  of   Penn Pittsburgh,    Pa 

W.   Va.   Pulp   &  Paper   Co Williamsburgh.    Pa. 

Shell    Petroleum    Corp Houston,   Tev 

Jones  &   Laughlin   Steel   Co Eliza   Pitt,   Pa 

Buick   Motor   Co Flint,    Mich 

E.  I.  Dupont  de  Nemours  &  Co Belle,    W.   Va 

Union  Pacific  Coal  Co Rock  Springs,  Wyo. 

Viscose  Co Marcus   Hook,    Pa.    . 

Dow  Chemical  Co Midland,    Mich 


1937 


1936 
1936 


1937 
1936 


1936 
1936 
1936 


Spring  Cotton  Mills  Lancaster,  S.  C. 


1936 


1937 
1936 


1937 


1.250 
1,245 
750 
750 
710 
475 
425 


400 
1,400 
1,200 
900 
900 
710 
675 
600 
505 

475 
450 
450 

448 
448 
400 
400 
385 
450 
160 


1,450 

1,400 

1,375 

1,350 

1.250 

1,250 

1,200 

1,200 

900 

860 

825 

725 

725 

623 
625 

450 
450 
425 
400 
400 
400 

365 
350 
350 
250 

175 

450 
450 
450 
425 
350 

200 

190 
850 
725 
725 
650 
600 
490 
475 
450 
450 
450 

425 
400 
400 


925 
825 

765 
850 

850 


1 
1 
1 
1 
:s 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

760  {J 

900  1 

815  1 

750  1 

700  1 

750  2 

735  1 

635  1 

750  {1 

750  1 

1 

700  {1 
637  2 


650 
665 

525 
320 


935 
900 
900 
910 
925 
925 
900 
900 
875 
835 
825 
825 


Turbine 

T.   C.  T. 

Turbine 

B.P.T. 

O.T. 

C.T. 

C.C.T. 

C.T. 

B.C.T. 

B.P.T. 

B.P.T. 

V.B.C.T. 

B.P.T. 

B.B.P.T. 

B.B.P.T. 

B.B.P.T. 

B.T. 

B.C.T. 

C.T. 

B.C.T. 
C.T. 


B.C.T. 


B.C.T..  B.P.T. 
B.P.T. 


C.T. 


B.T. 
B.T. 


B.T. 


750 
850  '  1 
750  1 
1 
850  1 
725  1 
700  1 
700     1 

700  {} 
700     " 


750 
505 

478 

750 
714 
750 
700 
675 

488; 
428  '  1 
760  3 
676  2 
775  1 
647  2 
700  2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
,3 
2 
1 

700  {} 


725 
429 
625 
710 

750  j 
700 


B.T. 

B.T. 

B.T. 

B.T. 

C.E.T. 

C.T. 

BET. 

B.T. 

B.T. 

C.T. 

B.T. 

B.T. 

C.T. 

C.E.T. 

C.E.T. 

B.E.T. 

C.E.T. 

C.E.T. 

C.T. 

C.T. 

C.T. 

C.E.T. 

C.E.T. 

C.T. 

T. 

C.E.T. 

C.E.T. 

B.T. 

B.T. 

B.T. 

B.T. 

B.T. 

C.T. 

C.E.T. 

BET. 

C.E.T. 

C.E.T. 

C.E.T. 

C.E.T. 

C.E.T, 

C.E.T. 


C.   T. — Condensing  Turbine.   T.C.T. — Tandem   Compound  Turbine.   V.C.T. — Vertical    Compound    Turbine, 
B.B.P.T. — Bleeder    Back-Press    Turbine.     B.C.T. — Bleeder    Condensing   Turbine. 


B.P.T— Back 


40.000 

BO  000 

6.000 

5.000 

60.000 

12.500 

165.000 

3.000 

7.500 

3.000 

(  10.000 

1  15.000 

110.000 

10.000 

6.000 

5.500 

5.000 

3,500 

6.000 

(3.500 

I     750 

7.500 

6.000 

\  1.875 

(  5.000 

3.000 

10.000 

15.000 

7.500 

25.000 

1.600 

(  5,000 

|      500 

50.000 

50.000 

25.000 

10.000 

60,000 

60.000 

30.000 

35.000 

10.000 

12.500 

5.000 

25.000 

5.000 

2.000 

12.500 

5.000 

25.000 

15.000 

5.000 

5.000 

7,500 

10.000 

(  5.000 

)  4,000 

75.000 

25.000 

3,500 

7.500 

35.000 

30.000 

10.000 

4.000 

1,500 

10.000 

(2.000 

)  4.250 

6.000 

4.000 

4.000 

4.000 

4.000 

2.000 

2.500 

20.000 

3.000 

7.500 

5.000 

(  3.000 

)  2.000 

10.000 

(  7.500 

\  2.500 


Pressure    Turbine. 
Data  from   Power. 
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Outstanding  Diesel  and  Gas-Engine  Plants  Built  or 
on  Order,  June,  1934,  to  June,  1936 


DIESEL  PLANTS 


Fieeport   

Rockville  Centre 
Hilo    Elec.    Co.    . . 

Carthage    

111.  Cent.  R.  R. 
Logan  City   


N.   Y 

N.   Y 

Hilo,  T.  H.   . 

Mo 

Chicago,   111. 
Utah   


U.  S.  Dist.  Eng Louisville,   Ky. 


Lubbock   

Russel    

Sioux  Falls   

U.  S.  Dept.  of  Int.   . 

Longmont    

Marshall   

Sikeston   

Lafayette   

Vero  Beach   

Denton    

Easton     

Harlan    

Madison    

Thief  River  Falls  . .  . 

Sturgis    

Cushing    

Potash  Co.  of  Amer. 


Parke-Davis  &  Co 

Hotel  New  Yorker   

Vinton    

Eastport   

St.  Louis    

N.  Y„  N.  H.  &  Htfd.  R.  R 

Baldwin  Loco.  Works  

Inter.  Mining  Co 

Bowie     

Hutchinson     

Blair     

Lake  Mills  

Fla.  Pub.  Util.  Co 

W.  M.  Hooper  &  Sons   

Key  West  Elec.  Co 

Minter  City  Oil  Mill    

Pato  Consol.  Gold  Dredging  Co. 
Hammon  Consol.  Gold  Fields  . . 

East  Side  Levee  &  Sanit.  Dist.  . 


Tex 

Kans 

S.  D 

Coolidge.  Ariz. 

Solo 

Mich 

Mo 

La 

Fla 

Tex 

Md 

Iowa    

S.  D 

Minn 

Mich 

Okla 


Carlsbad,  N.  M 

Detroit,   Mich 

New  York,   N.   Y. 

Iowa   

Maine     

Mich 

New  Haven,  Conn.   . 

Eddystone,  Pa 

Mexico   

Tex 

Minn 

Neb 

Minn 

Marianna,    Fla 

Baltimore,    Md 

Key  West,  Fla 

Miss 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Nome,   Alaska    


E.   St.   Louis,    111. 


Benson    

Shelbina    

Salisbury    

Green-Mtn.-Adirdk.  Ferry  Co. 

Elko-Lamoille  Power  Co 

Imperial     

Wray    

Orange  County  Water  Works 

Burlington    

Windom    

Kimball    

Connersville   


Minn 

Mo 

Mo 

Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 

Elko,   Nev 

Neb 

Colo 

Orange,  Tex 

Kans 

Minn 

Neb 

[nd 


Deshler   Neb. 


Miller     

Wrangel    

Witt  Ice  &  Gas  Co.  .. 
Anglo-Mex.  Petrol.  Co. 
The  Namm  Store 


Defiance  Screw  Mach.  Prod.  Co. 

Fate-Root-Heath  Co 

La  Porte  City   


S.    D 

Alaska    

Los  Angeles,  Cal.  . . 
Aguilla,  Tamp.,  Mex. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

Defiance,  Ohio  .... 
Plymouth,  Ohio 

Iowa    


U.  9.  Dept.  of  Interior   Gallup,  N.  M. 


Crown   Point    

Duluth  Univ.  Milling  Co. 

Hunt  Drainage  Dist 

Rockford  Screw  Prod.  Co. 

Central  Ice  Co 

Corning    


Ind 

Duluth,  Minn. 
Warsaw,    111. 
Rockford,  111.    . 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Iowa   


General  Electric  Co 

C.  Black  Sand  &  Gravel  Co. 

Gold  Hill  Mines,  Inc 

Kivett  &  Reel,  Inc 

W.  S.  Kunkle   

Texas  Empire  Pipeline  Co. 

Avondale  Farms  Dairy   .... 


Erie,  Pa 

Hammond,  La. 
Shoup,  Idaho  . 
Sun,  La 


Bowling  Green  Milling  Co. 
8th  Ave.  &  50th  St.  Bldg.   . 


Mattoon,  ni 

Bethlehem,  Pa 

Bowling   Green,   Ky. 
New  York,  N.  Y.   ... 


NO.  H.  P. 


3.000 
2,865 
2,400 
2,250 
2,000 
1.800 
1.700 

840 

750 
1,665 
1,600 
1,500 
1,400 
1,400 
1,250 
1,250 
1,225 
1,090 
1.000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 

875 

750 

750 

750 

750 

750 

750 

700 

700 

660 

660 

660 

630 

625 

625 

600 

600 

600 

600 

600 

600 

525 

525 

525 

225 

100 

500 

480 

460 

450 

450 

420 

420 

400 

375 

375 

375 

363 

350 

165 

350 

350 

325 

315 

300 

150 

300 

300 

300 

225 

300 

120 

300 

300 

300 

300 

288 

280 

210 

275 

262V2 

262 1/2 

262  > '2 

260 
240 

225 

1121/2 
75 

225 

225 


DIESEL  PLANTS 


4 
2 
2 
1 
2 
S  l 

u 

1 

1 
1 

6 

!4 

u 

2 
1 

(1 

u 

!  1 
U 
l 
1 
l 
1 
2 
!  1 
(2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Marion  Mach.  Fdry  &  Supply  Co. 

Gaddls  Art.  Ice  Co 

Continental  Oil  Co 

3hawnee     

Korn  Leather  Co 

Arabi   Packing   Co 

Keynes  Bros.  Flour  Mill  

Neon  Prod.  Inc 

Ozark  Oak  Flooring  Co 

Tecumseh  Gravel  Co 

Ogden    

Duncannon     

Amal.  Housing  Corp 

Allegri  Ice   Co 

Eldon     

Havana  Ice  Co 

Imperial  Metal  Products  Co.   . . 

Kuenzel  Mills    

Lincoln  Warehouse  Corp 

McDonald  Ice  Co 

J.  P.  Millbank   

Reidsville  Ice  &  Coal  Co 

Hiram    

Bernards  Water  Co 

Royal  Amer.  Shows   

Oranogo  Mutual  Mining  Co.   . . 
Callahan  Gunther  &  Shirley  . . 

Academy  Gardens   

C.  T.  Welch,  Inc 


Scottdale,  Pa.  . 
Van  Wert.  Ohio  . 
Ponca  City.  Okla. 

Okla 

Peabody,   Mass.    . 

Arabi,    La 

Logan,   Ohio    

Lima.   Ohio   

31smarck,  Mo.  . . 
Tecumseh,   Mich. 

Iowa    


Pa 

New  York.   N.   Y. 

Nutley,   N.   J 

Iowa    

Havana,    Fla 

3rand  Rapids,  Mich. 
New  Bremen,  Ohio  . 
New   York,   N.  Y. 

McDonald,  Pa 

Chillicothe,  Miss.  .. 
Reidsville,  N.  C.  ... 
Ohio   


Fay  Placer  Mine   

E.  Eggers   

Renwick   

Liberty  Brass  Turning  Co. 
U.  S.  Treas.  Dept 


Bernardsville,    N.    J. 

Miami,    Fla 

Oranogo,   Calif 

Winterhaven,    Calif. 

New   York.   N.   Y. 

Quincy,    111 

Lincoln,    Cal 


Houston,  Tex.  . . . 

Iowa    

New   York,   N.   Y. 
New   York,   N.   Y. 


GAS-ENGINE  PLANTS 


Panhandle  Eastern  Pipe 
Line  Co. 


Houstonia,   Mo.    . . 

Centralia,   Mo.    .  . . 

Greensburg,  Kans. 

■  Haven.    Kansas    . . 

I  Olpe,    Kan 

I  Pleasant  Hill,  111. 
I  Stinnett,    Texas    . 

Corning  Glass  Co Corning,  N.  Y.  ... 

Washington    D.   C 

Warren  Petroleum  Co Tulsa,   Okla 


Panhandle  Eastern  Pipe  Line  Co.  Liberal,  Kan. 

Utd.  Gas  Pub.  Svce.  Co Rodessa,  La. 

Sears,  Roebuck   &   Co Dallas,  Tex.   . 


Peoria    Ill 

Sun  Oil  Co Marcus  Hook.  Pa. 

City    of    Livingston    Tex 

U.  S.  Engineers   Tuscumcari,  N.  M. 

Old  Dutch  Ref.  Co Muskegon,   Mich. 

Birch   Oil   Co Brea,  Calif 


NO.  H.  P. 


225 
225 
200 
200 
187  ',2 
187  V2 
1871,2 
1871/a 
1871/z 
1871,2 
185 
120 
180 
160 
160 
150 
150 
150 
150 
150 
150 
150 
150 
140 
120 
135 
125 
125 
125 
102 
125 
125 
125 
77 
125 
125 
120 
120 


Stanolind  Pipe  Line  Co Tulsa.   Okla 

Susque.  Pipe  Line  Co McConnellsburg,  Pa. 

Toledo     Ohio     


3 
I  2 
(3 

2 

2 


Utd.  Gas  Pub.  Svce.  Co Houston,  Tex 

Philips  Pet.  Co Vinita  Park,  Okla. 

Wilson-Snyder  Mfg.  Co Braddock,  Pa 

E.  H.  Moore  &  Sons    Tulsa,   Okla 

E.  H.  Jennings   Pittsburgh,   Pa.    . . 

Carter   Oil   Co Tulsa,    Okla 

Barnsdall   Oil   Co Tulsa,    Okla 

Sabine  Valley  Gaso.  Co..  Inc.  . .  Shreveport,    La.    . 

Madison  Met.  Sew.  Dist Madison,  Wis 

Cedar   Rapids    Iowa   

Sanit.    Dist Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Enid  Ice  &  Fuel  Co Enid,   Okla 

Springfield    Ill 

Campbell,  Wyant  &  Gannon 

Fdry Muskegon,   Mich. 

Port  Lavaca   Tex 


NO.  H.  P. 


1.300 

1,300 

1.300 

1,300 

1,300 

1,300 

1,300 

1,200 

1.200 

1,000 

1,000 

200 

180 

188 

1,000 

600 

120 

535 

300 

500 

450 

420 

400 

300 

250 

300 

300 

300 

225 

255 

85 

250 

235 

155 

230 

230 

230 

230 

230 

230 

210 

200 

190 

135 

177 


Pure  Oil  Co Chicago,    111. 


4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

8 

2 

.6 

6 

2 

8 

I  1 

(2 

I  1 

(1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1  1 

11 

1 

1 

(  1 

(1 

I  1 

U 

30 

I  1 

(3 

3 

1 

2 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

(1 

u 

.  1 
1 

2 
I  1 

(2 


160 

155 

150 

50 


Data  from  Power. 
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Superposition  ("Tops")  .  .  .  . 


WITH  the  return  of  "demand"  in  electric  produc- 
tion, the  power  industry  finds  itself  face-to- 
face  with  the  greatest  opportunity  since  the 
golden  era  of  the  '20's. 

The  march  of  technology  since  1929  has  resulted  in 
the  development  of  a  new  type  of  boiler  and  turbo- 
generator, capable  of  withstanding  pressures  up  to  1200 
lb.  per  sq.  in.  Accompanying  this  improvement  has  come 
another — a  new  firing  system  capable  of  superheating 
steam  up  to  1000°.  And  these  two  improvements, 
brought  together,  spell  opportunity  for  the  utilities. 

These  two  units  can  be  erected  beside  operating  steam 
turbo-generators,  in  most  cases  without  requiring  any 
increase  in  building  space.  When  fired  up,  the  steam 
from  the  superposition  boiler  can  be  made  to  turn  the 
high-pressure  turbo-generator ;  and  then  can  be  ex- 
hausted at  a  lower  pressure  (400  to  600  lb.)  into  the 
existing  equipment,  where  it  operates  the  original  tur- 
bines. Thus,  with  little  or  no  increase  in  fuel  consump- 
tion, an  increase  of  30  to  50%  of  the  existing  capacity 
can  be  effected. 

Installation  of  these  superposition  units  ("tops")  in 
most  cases  cuts  plant  fuel  consumption  to  approximately 
1    lb.  of  coal    (13,100  B.  t.  u.)    per  kilowatt-hour.     In 


the  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Gas  and  Electric  Co.  plant,  the 
installation  of  a  6,000-kilowatt  "top"  on  a  15,000-kilowatt 
plant  cut  coal  consumption  from  1.9  lb.  (24,890  B.  t.  u.) 
to  1.1  lb.  (14,410  B.  t.  u.)  per  kilowatt-hour. 

"Tops"  can  be  installed  at  a  capital  cost  of  approxi- 
mately $80  per  kilowatt  of  capacity,  as  compared  with 
$100  for  complete  steam  plants,  and  $200  for  hydro 
plants.  Due  to  this  low  initial  cost,  plus  the  fact  that 
"tops"  require  no  additional  fuel,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that 
any  broadening  of  the  power  market  will  bring  about  a 
boom  in  the  "top"  erecting  industry. 

Since  "tops"  are  certain  to  be  installed  in  any  plant 
with  a  fuel  consumption  over  18,000  B.  t.  u.  per  kilowatt- 
hour,  a  large  portion  of  the  existing  steam  plants — at 
least  9,362,000  kilowatts — will  probably  be  so  equipped. 
At  an  average  of  35%  increase  in  capacity,  the  addition 
of  superposition  in  these  plants  will  increase  the  total 
capacity  by  3,276,700  kilowatts.  "Tops"  will  likewise 
probably  be  installed  in  many  plants  with  consumption 
below  18,000  B.  t.  u. — bringing  the  total  increase  in 
capacity  up  to  a  possible  4,000,000  kilowatts — and  all 
without  increasing  coal  consumption  by  a  single  pound ! 

Following  is  a  list  of  recent  superposition  installa- 
tions, with  descriptions  of  performances  and  efficiencies : 


Typical  "Tops' 


PLANT 


ORIGINAL       ADDED       PRESSURE       TEMP.  DATE  OF 

CAPACITY  CAPACITY     (Lbs.    per  (Deg.  INSTALLA- 

(Kw.)  (Kw.)  Sq.   In.)  P.)  TION 


EFFICIENCY 


Rochester  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 
Rochester,   N.  Y. 


15,000 


1,000 


5,000 


20,000  7,500 


Iowa  Power  &  Light  Co 7,500 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 

Commonwealth    Edison    Co 60,000  30,000 

Chicago,  Illinois 

Container   Corp.   of   America    

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Kansas  City  Municipal  Plant  

Kansas  City,   Kansas 

City  of  Columbia,  Missouri   

Ford  Motor  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd 

Windsor,    Ontario  15,000 

Appalachian  Gas  &  Electric  Co 51.600 

Logan,   West   Virginia 


650 


650 


700 


1,200 


536 


400 


750° 


750° 


765° 


900° 


625° 


700° 


5.000 


750 

5,000 

20,000 

44.500 


900 


1,325 


820° 


925° 


Jan.,   '36 


Under  con- 
struction 

Under  con- 
struction 

Under  con- 
struction 

June,  '35 


1935 


August,  '36 
Sept.,  '36 
Feb.,  '37 

Under  con- 
struction 


6,000-kw.  unit  cuts  plant  coal  con- 
sumption from  1.9  to  1.1  lb.  per  kw.- 
hr. 

7,500-kw.  unit  expected  to  decrease 
this  consumption  further 

Unit  expected  to  cut  coal  rate  for 
plant  to  11,200  B.t.u.  per  kw.-hr. 

Unit  will  cut  plant  coal  consump- 
tion to  12,150  B.t.u.  per  kw.-hr. 

Installation  of  this  unit  cut  plant 
fuel  rate  from  4.94  lb.  to  3.2  lb.  per 
kw.-hr. 

"Top"  cut  fuel  rate  from  2.63  lb. 
(30,805  B.t.u.)  to  1.73  lb.  (20,330 
B.t.u.)   per  kw.-hr. 

Added  unit  cuts  station  fuel  rate 
from  3.11  lb.  to  1.70  lb.  per  kw.-hr. 

Record  fuel  efficiencies  below  1  lb. 
per  kw.-hr.  are  expected  from  these 
superposition  units 

New  addition  expected  to  cut  plant 
fuel  consumption  from  23,000  B.t.u. 
to  12,000  B.t.u.  per  kw.-hr. 


Data  from  the  Research  Division,  Technocracy,  Inc. 
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Efficiency  .... 

FR(  >.M  the  time  of  Newcomcn's  first  crude  engine  in 
1770,  down  to  the  present  era  of  high-pressure 
steam  turbines,  a  unidirectional,  irreversible  trend 
has  been  taking  place  in  steam  power  development. 
Every  new  engine  has  converted  more  power  per  pound 
of  coal  burned  than  has  its  predecessors. 

In  this  165-year  period,  thermal  efficiency  has  in- 
creased from  .82%  in  Newcomen's  engine  to  32.5^5 
in  a  modern  mercury-vapor  plant.  Translated  in  terms 
of  fuel  (see  table  on  following  page)  this  trend  has 
progressed  from  416,000  B.  t.  u.  (31.7  II).  coal)  per 
kilowatt-hour  to  10,500  B.  t.  u.  (.8  lb.  coal)  per  kilo- 
watt-hour. 

That  this  trend  is  due  to  continue  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  while  the  best  performance  today  is  10,500 
B.  t.  u.  per  kilowatt-hour,  the  average  for  all  the  steam 
power  stations  in  the  United  States  is  still  at  approxi- 
mately 19,000  B.  t.  u.  per  kilowatt-hour.  Thus,  even  if 
no  further  progress  in  efficiency  is  attained  (an  unlikely 
prospect)  the  modernization  of  existing  plants  alone 
will  cut  the  present  fuel  consumption  per  kilowatt-hour 
almost   in   half.      At  the  present   rate  of   modernization, 
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this  cut  will  be  accomplished  within  the  nexl  thi 
four  years. 

The  significance  of  this  trend  lies  in  the  effect  which 
it  has  on  the  total  quantity  of  coal  consumed  in  power 

generation. 

In  the  early  days  of  power  generation,  the  total  fuel- 
plant  power  production  increased  so  rapidly  that,  des- 
pite the  rapidly  decreasing  coal  consumption  per  kilowatt- 
hour,  the  total  amount  of  coal  consumed  nevertheless 
increased  continually.  In  recent  years,  however,  fuel- 
plant  production  has  not  increased  quite  so  rapidly  as 
heretofore,  due  to  the  accelerating  use  of  water  power  in 
power  production.  As  a  result  of  this  slowing  down  in 
fuel-plant  production,  the  effect  of  increasing  efficiency 
has  made  itself  apparent  in  a  levelling  off  in  total  coal 
consumption. 

In  1934,  for  example,  total  power  production  from 
fuel-plants  was  approximately  56  billion  kilowatt-hours 
—  a  little  more  than  twice  the  1920  fuel-plant  produc- 
tion of  27  billion  kilowatt-hours.  Total  fuel  consump- 
tion in  generating  this  power,  however,  was  almost  ex- 
actly the  same  in  1934  as  in  1920. 
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If  a  graph  is  made  of  the  decreasing  coal  consumption 
per  kilowatt-hour  (as  reported  by  the  U.  S.  Minerals 
Yearbook),  and  if  a  curve  is  drawn  of  the  annual  pro- 
duction of  power  by  fuel-plants  (U.  S.  Statistical  Ab- 
stracts), a  third  curve,  of  total  coal  consumption,  can 
be  constructed  from  the  first  two.  (Total  coal  con- 
sumption in  a  given  year  equals  the  product  of  the  num- 
ber of  pounds  of  coal  required  per  kilowatt-hour  in  that 
year  multiplied  by  the  total  number  of  kilowatt-hours 
generated  by  fuel  plants  in  that  year.) 


If  projections  are  made  of  the  trends  of  the  first  two 
curves,  and  the  third  curve  derived  from  the  projections, 
the  derived  curve  will  be  found  to  continue  levelling  off 
and  eventually  to  begin  to  decline  toward  zero.  (See 
graph  on  preceding  page.) 

Since  the  third  curve  represents  total  consumption  of 
coal  by  power  plants,  it  appears  that  the  coal  industry 
—  and  the  transportation  industry  —  are  going  to 
receive  less  and  less  business  from  power  plants,  despite 
the  continued  growth  of  power  production. 


Bad  News  for  the  Construction  Industry 


IN  automatic  and  semi-automatic  industries,  a  trend 
of  vital  importance  to  the  building  trade  is  becoming 
apparent.  Because  the  absence  of  human  beings  elimi- 
nates the  need  for  heated  buildings,  manufacturers  are 
finding  it  cheaper  to  insulate  their  equipment  and  leave 
it  in  the  open  air  than  to  build  and  insulate  protecting 
structures. 

Evidence  of  this  trend  in  the  power  industry  is  found 
in  the  following  description,  taken  from  an  article  in 
Electrical  World  of  August  29,   1936: 

SEMI-OUTDOOR    STEAM    PLANT 

"Outdoor  types  of  hydro  plants  are  accepted  and 
an  appreciable  trend  is  found  to  build  at  least  semi- 
outdoor  steam  plants    . 

"One  of  the  latest  designs  is  the  Provo  station 
of  the  Utah  Power  &  Light  Co.  in  Utah.  It  is  a 
unit  type,  18,750-kw.,  semi-housed  plant.  The  boiler 
is  housed  on  all  sides  for  the  first  20  ft.  of  its  height 
and  the  remaining  35  ft.  is  outdoors,  but  suitably 
protected  from  the  elements.  Water  columns  and 
feed-water  regulators  are  housed  in  the  Venturi 
stack  base,  but  driven  by  outdoor  motors   . 

"Below  the  turbine  is  a  23-ft.-high  basement, 
50  x  75  ft.,  in  which  is  housed  condenser,  heaters, 
evaporators,  pumps,  and  other  equipment.  Station 
auxiliary  and  main  transformers  are  outdoors." 

Technocracy,  Inc.,  has  often  pointed  out  that  the  pres- 


ent trend  of  all  mechanical  equipment  is  a  continually 
decreasing  size  per  unit  of  power,  thus  making  possible 
frequent  increases  in  capacity  without  corresponding  in- 
creases in  existing  plant  structure. 

That  this  trend  continues  is  indicated  by  the  following 
quotations  from  two  other  articles  in  Electrical  World: 

165,000-KW.    UNIT  IN   RICHMOND 

"An  interesting  problem  in  station  design  was 
solved  by  engineers  of  the  Philadelphia  Electric 
Company  in  installing  a  165,000-kw.  turbo-gene- 
rator unit  in  Richmond  station  during  1935.  This 
unit  was  put  in  a  space  reserved  for  only  a  50,- 
000-kw.  unit." 

world's  largest  power  station 

"Hudson  Avenue  generating  station,  the  world's 
largest  steam-electric  station  is  characterized  by 
economy  of  investment  and  concentration  of  power 
...  in  1932,  the  station  had  a  capacity  of  770,000 
kw.  installed  in  the  space  originally  intended  for 
a  400,000  kw.  station." 

From  these  statements,  it  appears  that  a  boom  in 
electric  power  will  bring  very  little  cheer  to  the  construc- 
tion industry ! 


Gains  in  Thermal  Efficiency 

Since  1770 


PRES- 

TEM- 

B.  T.  U. 

THERMAL 

SURE 

pera- 

PER 

EPP. 

YEAR 

PRIME  MOVER 

(Lbs.  per 

TUKE 

KW.- 

(Per- 

Sq.  In.) 

(Deg.  F.) 

HR. 

(cent)* 

1770    Newcomen   Engine    15 

1810    Watt's   Engine    30 

1900    Nordberg     Engine     215 

1922    Turbine     265 

1935    Port  Washington,   eight    months     1,245 

1935    Port  Washington,  single   month    1,245 

1935     Mercury  Vapor   140 

Mercury   Vapor,   projected    240 

*  Efficiency  based  on  the  absolute  heat  value  of  one  kilowatt-hour    (3,412  B.T.U.)   as   100%. 


212 

416,000 

0.82 

300 

61,000 

5.60 

400 

19,200 

17.75 

650 

18,000 

19.00 

825 

11,166 

30.60 

825 

10.850 

31.50 

950 

10.500 

32.50 

1,025 

9,500 

36.00 

Data  from  Power. 
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//T  A  T"  HERE  is  the  power  used?" 

If  you  ask  this  question  of  a  layman,  he 
will  probably  answer,  "Well — it's  used  most- 
ly in  electric  lighting,  I  guess." 

Every  power  technologist  knows,  however,  that  the 
bulk  of  America's  electric  power  goes  to  actuate  magnets 
— -magnets  in  electric  motors  in  industry,  on  the  farm, 
in  electric  railways,  and  in  household  appliances. 

The  real  significance  of  a  power  boom,  therefore,  lies 
in  the  fact  that  cheaper  power  means  greater  use  of  elec- 
tric motors. 

If  we  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  every  electric  motor 
works  to  one  effect — a  decrease  in  man-hours  needed  per 
unit  of  output — we  suddenly  realize  the  importance  of 
the  whole  power  situation. 


Technocracy  has  often  pointed  out  that  this  increasing 
output  per  man-hour,  even  in  conjunction  with  increas- 
ing production,  has  now  reached  the  stage  where  total 
employment  must  inevitably  decline.  As  a  consequence, 
any  increase  in  electric  motors,  accompanying  a  power 
boom,  will  have  only  one  result — a  decrease  in  employ- 
ment. 

Following  is  a  list  showing  the  number  and  horse- 
power of  electric  motors  in  factories  and  on  farms  in 
the  United  States  in  1929-30.  Below  it  is  another  list 
showing  the  new  uses,  or  increased  uses,  of  electric  mo- 
tors since  1929-30.  These  two  lists  combined  give  an 
impressive  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  number  of  mo- 
tors now  in  use — and  the  number  which  will  be  placed 
in  use  in  a  power  boom. 


Electric  Motors  in  Use  in  the  United  States 


In  Factories 


1923 


1929 


Electric  motors  operated  by  prime  movers  owned  by  factories 
Electric  motors  operated  by  purchased  energy  in  factories  . . . 
Total  number  of  electric  motors  In  factories   


NUMBEB 

616,422 
1,445.003 
2,061,425 


HORSEPOWER 

8,821,551 
13,365,663 
22,187,214 


NUMBER     HORSEPOWER 


852,432 
2,724,843 
3,577,275 


12,376,376 
22,775,664 
35,152,040 


On  Farms 
1930 


Total  number  of  electric  motors  on  farms 


386,191 

Data  from   the  Research   Division,   Technocracy,  Inc. 


EQUIP- 
MENT 

MINING: 
Electric 
Strip- 
ping 
Shovels 


Electric 
Mine 
Cutters 
and 
Loaders 


Electric 
Powered 
Convey- 
or Belts 


Electric 
Cap 
Lamps 

Electric 
Crush- 
ers;  Vi- 
brating 
Screens; 


Industrial  Equipment 


DESCRIPTION 


Marlon  5560 — World's  largest  shovel.  Bucket,  32_cu.  yd.;  boom, 
100  ft.;  dipper  handle,  65  ft.;  3500  hp.;  averages  40  cu.  yd.  per 
minute.     (North  Illinois  Coal  Corp.) 

Bucyrus-Erie  950-B — Bucket,  30  cu.  yd.;  boom,  105  ft.;  dipper 
handle,  64  ft.;  2285  hp.;  averages  31  cu.  yd.  per  minute.  (Binkley 
Mining  Company,  Indiana) 

Sullivan  7au  Universal  Cutter — Can  overcut,  centercut,  bot- 
tomcut,  centershear,  ribshear,  angleshear,  slabcut,  and  slab- 
shear,  at  any  point  between  the  roof  and  floor  of  the  coal 
seam.    Cuts  up  to  8  ft.  per  minute. 

Jeffrey  L400  Loading  Machine — Loads  up  to  8  tons. per  minute; 
finger  touch  control. 

U.  S.  Matchless — 10-ply  rubber  conveyor  belt;  length,  1355  ft.; 
weight,  15  tons;  handles  20,000  tons  of  ore  daily.  Installed  in 
Arizona  copper  mine.     (Anaconda  Copper  Co.) 


REMARKS 


Wheat  Cap  Lamps — 300%  brighter  than  open  flame  lamps; 
52%  more  light  than  any  other  electric  cap  lamp. 

Full  descriptions  of  these  automatic  mining  machines  can  be 
found  in  the  advertising  pages  of  any  mining  periodical  such 
as  Coal  Age  or  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal. 

Drills;   Feeders;   Jigs;  Washers;   Locomotives;   Pump6;  Hoists,  etc. 


Twenty-five  of  these  shovels  operating  24  hours  a  day,  with 
a  total  of  75  operators  on  3  shifts,  could  mine  the  entire 
annual  bituminous  coal  production  of  the  United  States  (500,- 
000,000  tons)  In  300  days. 

Several  more  of  these  shovels  are  now  ordered  or  under  con- 
struction. 

These  cutters  and  loaders,  controlled  by  one  man,  can  do  the 
work  of  an  entire  mine  face  crew,  in  a  fraction  of  the  time. 
At  the  1936  American  Mining  Congress  in  Cincinnati,  It  was 
declared  that  these  machines  are  being  installed  more  rapidly 
today  than  ever  before. 

These  belts  are  applicable  in  handling  any  kind  of  ore  and 
dirt,  eliminating  the  need  of  wheelbarrows,  mine  cars,  and 
trucks.     Entirely  automatic. 

On  the  Grand  Coulee  project  such  belts  have  already  carried 
11,000,000  cu.  ft.  of  excavation  from  dam-site  to  dump  nearly 
a  mile  away  and  400  ft.  above  the  river. 

Studies  of  702  Penn.  mines  made  by  the  Koehler  Mfg.  Co.,  of 
Marlboro,  Mass.,  reveal  that  electric  lamps  increase  the  output 
per  man  day  by  10.9  to  17.1%  In  actual  practice. 

These  machines  all  directly  result  in  an  increased  output  per 
man-hour. 
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EQUIPMENT 


DESCRIPTION 


MANUFACTUR- 
ING: 

Electric    Textile  Johnson   Slzer — 7    cylinders;    draw   roll    take-up;    can    be   used 

Warp  Slzer  for  silk  or  cotton  Interchangeably. 

Electric    Textile    Foster   Model    102 — Handles   all    counts   and   qualities   of   yarn. 
Winders  Winds  uniform   cones. 

Electric    Textile    For  details,   consult  the  advertising   pages  of   textile   Industry 
Spinning  Journals,  such  as  Textile  World. 

Frames;  Warp- 
ers;   Carding    Machines;    Decatlng    Machines     Dryers;     Openlng-sewlng-and- 
rerolllng   Machines;    Racking   Machines;    Counting   Machines;    Gigs;    Nappers; 
Llnters;  Presses;  Brushes:  Spoolers;  Strippers;  Weighers;  Slubbers;  Box  Hoists; 
Conveyors;  Hosiery  Finishers;  etc. 


Electric     Pack- 
aging Equip- 
ment 

Electric  Lum- 
ber Plant 


Photoelectric 
Industrial 
Equipment 


American  Cyanamid  Co. — Three-tube  packaging  machine, 
using  one  operator,  packs  and  weighs  700  to  900  sacks  of 
cement  per  hour.     Each  sack  contains  94  lbs. 


REM  \K'KS 


Tlu.s  machine  can  do  40%  more  work  In  the  same  time  and 
with  the  same  crew  than  conventional  5-cylinder  slzera  Manv 
units  now  Installed. 

This  machine,  according  to  Its  maker.  'Increases  production 
100',  and  reduces  labor  cost  about  1/3  as  compurcd  with 
older  type  machines." 

The  trend  In  this  equipment  Is  toward  the  fully  automatic 
machine.  One  rayon  mill  In  New  Jersey  Is  now  operating 
entirely   without  human  labor. 


By  former  methods,  2  men  could  pack  500  bags  per  day.  Now 
1  man  packs  900  bags  per  hour.  Over  350,000.000  bags  were 
packed   In  1935. 


Albernl    Sawmill— Vancouver    Island.    B.    C,    plant    uses    109    This   one   plant  can   cut   150,000.000  board   feet  of  lumber  per 

electric   motors   and   cuts   200,000   board   feet   per  shift   of   400    year  with  only   1200  men. 

men. 


Toledo  Printwelgh — Photo-electric  controlled  scales  performs  a 
complete  weighing  operation  every  15  sconds. 
V.  S.  Rlchman  Lathe — On  this  lathe  the  shaping  tools  are 
controlled  by  a  photocell,  which  follows  a  paper  pattern. 
Photoelectric  counters,  flaw  detectors,  lighting  regulators,  con- 
veyor guides,  safety  devices,  Are  alarms,  burglar  alarms,  color 
sorters,  speed  regulators,  photoengravers,  grading  machines, 
remote  controls,  etc. 


In    one    plant,    this    machine    automatically    receives,    weighs 
records   and   discharges   750-lb.   loads   90  tons   per  hour. 
These    machines    do    lathe    work    entirely    automatically,    dis- 
placing skilled  machine  workers. 

This  equipment,  in  practically  every  application,  either  di- 
rectly displaces  labor  or  Indirectly  displaces  it  by  making  pos- 
sible a  greater  output  per  man-hour. 
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Electric  Indus- 
trial Lighting 
Appliances 


Electric 
Processes 


Westlnghou.se  Wire-Covering  Dept. — Increase  of   18  ft. -candles 

permits    a    225%    increase    in    production    speed,    with    errors 

cut  50%. 

G.  E.  Tabulating  Dept. — Better  lighting  makes  possible  a  30^ 

production   increase   by   card-punching   operators. 

Reflector   Polishing   Plant — Raising   lighting   intensity  from    16 

to  35  ft. -candles  makes  possible  a  40%   production  increase. 

Reed  &  Barton  Silverware — Electric  welder  raises  silverware 
production  from  3  dozen  per  man-hour  to  16  or  20  dozen  per 
man-hour. 

John  Bath  &  Co..  Inc. — Installation  of  2  Hayes  electrical  hard- 
ening furnaces  in  tool  plant  effected  a  labor  saving  of  $1500 
per  year,  and  enabled  the  production  of  longer-lasting  tools. 
Graphltizing — New  type  graphite  electrodes  use  6.500  kw.  and 
turn  out  10  tons  of  metal  in  l'i  hr.  Old  type  furnaces  of 
same  size  used  900  kw.  and  produced  only  6  tons  In  6  hours. 


These  Instances  of  Increased  productivity  due  to  better 
lighting  are  typical  of  a  trend  which  Is  now  sweeping  all  in- 
dustry. Lighting  engineer.';  have  shown  that  production  can 
be  increased  In  almost  any  Industry  merely  by  the  Installation 
of  modern  lighting  fixtures. 


These  are  a  few  specific  examples  of  the  many  new  develop- 
ments in  the  electric  process  field.  All  of  these  result  In 
higher  production  per  man-hour— directly  or  indirectly  dis- 
placing labor. 


BUILDING 
CONSTRUC- 
TION: 
Electric   Weld- 
ers 


G.    E.    Welders — A.   C.   portable   welding  set  replaces   cumber-    Use  of  electrical  welders  instead  of  riveters  results  In  a  saving 
some  riveters  for  steel  framework  construction.  of  10',    of  the  steel  needed — a  blow  to  the  steel  industry. 


Electric   Shov- 
els;  Convey- 
ers.:     Concrete    Mixers:    Hoists    Excavation    Pumps; 
Hammers:  Chisels;   Sanders;   etc. 


Saws;    Grinders;    Drills; 


The  use  of  these  appliances   results   in  faster  production   and 
greater  productivity   per  man-hour. 
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MATERIALS 
HANDLING: 
Electric 
Dredges 

Electric   Cranes 


Electric    Box- 
car Loaders 


Electric  Coal 
Pier 


Electro- 
magnets 


Electric  Shovels 
and  Conveyors 


U.  S.   Government — Hydraulic  action;    28-inch. 


P  &  H  Bantams — Highly  mobile;  can  be  adapted  to  any  kind 
of  outside  handling  jobs. 

Ottumwa  Tipping  Gravity  Cradle  Loader — Loads  coal  In  box 
car  by  tipping  box  car  and   pouring  in  the   coal. 

Norfolk  &  Western  R.  R.  Coal  Pier — Has  electric  pushers,  elec- 
tric dumper,  electric  boat  haulage  machines,  and  electric 
capstans. 

E.  C.  &  M.  No.  6— Lifts  up  to  18,000  lb. 


See  MINING. 


At  the   Ft.   Peck.   Mont.,   power   project,   a  fill   of   100.000.000 
cu.  yds.  is  being  handled  by  4  of  these  dredges. 

Typical  performance:  3  men  with  a  lumber  crane  can  unload 
a  Box  car  in  ',-.  hour.  Unloading  by  hand  would  require  5 
men,   working    \'z   day. 

Entire  box  car  can  be  loaded  in  a  few  minutes  by  one  man. 

This  electrified  pier,  with  only  a  handful  of  operators,  can 
unload  forty   120-ton   cars  or  fifty  70-ton   cars  of  coal   in  one 

hour. 

These  magnets  reduce  the  labor  necessary  In  handling  scrap 
iron,   pig   iron,  hot  ingots,  etc. 

See  MINING. 
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MISCELLA- 
NEOUS: 
Central    Refrig-    St.    Louis    Refrigerating    &    Cold    Storage    Co. — Uses    electric 
eration  Plants     power  to  refrigerate  8  miles  of  underground  pipelines,  supply- 
ing refrigeration  to  625  city  blocks  in  downtown  St.  Louis. 

Electric  Busi-        Robotyper — Automatically  typing  original  copies,  this  machine 
ness  Machines     writes  3  times  as  fast  as  expert  typists.     Can  repeat  any  num- 
ber of  times. 

Air-Condition-      Sturtevant  Air  Conditioning — Installed   at  California  Institute 
ing    Apparatus    of  Technology,  this  will  make  possible  a  saving  of  6  years  in 
the  grinding  of  the  200-inch   Palomar  telescope  reflector. 


Electric   Ray 
Lamps 


Westlnghouse  Sterllamps — Installed  in  Beinecke  Ottman  Corp.. 
cut  meat-ageing  time  from  5  weeks  to  only  3  days. 


These  central  refrigerating  systems  are  now  operating  in  New 
York.  St.  Louis.  Boston,  and  Las  Angeles.  They  are  considered 
a  threat  to  the  small  refrigerator  industry  as  well  as  the  ice 
Industry. 

These  machines,  as  well  as  electric  calculators,  accounting 
machines,  and  other  business  machines  are  rapidly  displacing 
human  stenographers.  $600,000,000  sales  of  business  machines 
predicted    for    1937. 

Electric  conditioning  apparatus,  installed  In  manv  industries, 
is  already  resulting  in  tremendous  time-saving  and  production 
increases. 

These  lamps  reduce  meat  spoilage  50%:  cut  refrigerating  costs; 
require  less  building  space.  Also  widely  vised  in  bakery  in- 
dustry,  cutting  spoilage  9C';. 
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EQUIPMENT 


Farm  Equipment 


DESCRIPTION 


REMARKS 


Electric  Fara- 
day Fluid- 
Feeding   Tanks 


Electric    Hot- 
beds 


Electric  Poultry 
Farms 


Electric    Qulck- 
Freeze  Farm 
Refrigerators 

Electric     Milk- 
ing   Machines 


Electric    Irriga- 
tion Pumps 


Electric   Drain- 
age Pumps 


Electric  Coils — These  units  are  employed  to  heat  the  chem- 
ically-treated water  in  Faraday  fluid-feeding  tanks,  creating 
an  ideal  artificial  climate.  Plants  receiving  their  food  from 
the  water  thrive  in  the  weedless  environment,  producing 
phenomenal  yields. 

Electric  Coils— Units  placed  In  the  earth  stimulate  crop  pro- 
duction in  dirt  farming,  resulting  in  higher  yields  and  pre- 
season crops. 

Spring  Hills  Farm — Cockeysville,  Md.,  has  Installed  a  com- 
pletely electrified  poultry  farm.  Hens  are  fed  by  electric  con- 
veyors; cleaning  is  done  automatically;  eggs  are  graded, 
candled,  and  packed  electrically;  Incubators,  hatchers,  and 
brooders  are  heated  electrically;  electric  appliances  are  used  in 
killing  broilers;  air  conditioning  is  done  by  electricity;  and 
storage  houses  are  refrigerated  electrically. 

TVA  Experimental  Model — Effectively  quick-freezes  fruits  and 
vegetables  to  enable  storage  over  long  periods  of  time. 

Rotolactor — Washes,  dries,  and  milks  50  cows  in  12  minutes. 
On  one  machine,   1680  cows  are  being  milked   3  times  a  day. 


Fertile  Arid  Lands — Have  been  developed  for  agriculture  by 
irrigating  with  these  pumps,  resulting  in  higher  average  yields 
per  acre. 


Three  experimental  plants  utilizing  this  process  are  now  In 
operation,  with  more  under  construction.  Once  adopted,  this 
process  will  probably  revolutionize  agriculture. 


While  the  Faraday  process  Is  being  perfected,  this  dirt  farm, 
adaptation  of  the  heating  feature  is  gaining  wide  acceptance. 
Result:  higher  yields  per  acre. 

This  single  farm,  employing  only  a  handful  of  overseers.  Is 
capable  of  producing  1000  doz.  eggs  and  4000  dressed  broilers 
daily.  A  continuous  stock  of  30.000  laying  hens,  114,000  in- 
cubating  eggs,   and   400,000   chicks   is   required. 


According  to  the  TVA.  these  refrigerators  will  "lessen  spoilage 
and  waste,  prevent  market  gluts  and  unprofitable  prices,  and 
develop  a  wider  and  all-year  market  for  perishable  products." 

Counting  two  men  per  machine,  the  25  million  dairy  cows  In 
the  United  States  could  be  milked  by  electric  milkers  in  only 
200.000  man-hours.  Milking  by  hand,  at  12  minutes  per  cow, 
would  require  5,000,000  man-hours  per  day. 

In  1930.  in  the  U.  S.,  19,547,544  acres  of  land  were  under  Irriga- 
tion for   agricultural  purposes. 


Fertile    Swamp    Lands — Have   been    developed   for   farming    by    In  1930.  in  the  U.  S..  3,642,495  acres  were  drained  by  pumps  for 
drainage  with  these  pumps,  resulting  In  higher  average  yields    agricultural  purposes, 
per  acre. 


Home  Equipment 


EQUIPMENT 

Electric   Refrig- 
erators 


Electric  Wash- 
ing Machines 

Electric 
Vacuum 
Cleaners 

Electric  Iron- 
ing Machines 

Other  House- 
hold Electrical 
Appliances 


EXTENT  OF  USE 


REMARKS 


Total   refrigerators.   Sept., 
Percent   of    wired    homes 


1936    9,083,691  Every  refrigerator  installed  means  one  less  icebox  for  the  ice 

42.8  industry    to   service.    Food    wastage    is    likewise    decreased,   re- 
sulting in  less  work  for  the  farmers. 

Total   washers.    Sept.,    1936    11,562,468  For  the  significance  of  these  figures,  ask  your  laundryman. 

Percent   of    wired   homes    54 . 5 

Total   Vacuum   Cleaners.   Sept.,   1936    11,316,151  In  many  cases,  these  cleaners  have  been  purchased  as  a  sub- 
Percent   of    wired   homes    53.3  stitute  for  a   maid. 


Total   Ironers.    Sept.,    1936    1,168,215 

Percent   of   wired   homes    5.5 

Electric  irons 20,600,000 

Electric  toasters       10,600,000 

Electric  percolators      6,700,000 

Electric  ranges       1,400,000 

Electric  oil  burners    1,000,000 


These  machines  result  in  less  work  for  the  pressing  trade  and 
the   laundry   industry. 

These  figures  are  totals  in  U.  S.  homes,  as  of  Jan.  1,  1936.    On 
the  same  date  there  were,  in  the  U.  S.: 

Families       31,000,000 

Dwellings     25,400,000 

Wired    dwellings    21,000,000 


Summary  . 


Our  brief  survey  of  the  power  situation  is  at  an  end.     In  place  of  a  moral  let  us 
summarize  with  this  vicious,  ironically  humorous  endless  circle: 

1.  Government  spends  money 

2.  Money  increases  power  production 

3.  Power  demand  encourages  plant  construction 

4.  Power-plant  construction  causes  power  surplus 

5.  Power  surplus  brings  cheaper  rates 

6.  Cheaper    rates    encourage    labor-saving    power    devices 

7.  Labor-saving  devices  displace  labor 

8.  Displaced  labor  goes  on  relief 

9.  Government  spends  money 

Technocracy  salutes  the  coming  power  boom! 
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In  the  Field 


"If  what  you  tell  us  is  correct,  then  we 
ought  all  to  be  leaving  the  work  we  are 
doing  and  concentrating  our  attention  on 
the  solution  of  this  problem." 

9749-1— Winnipeg  was  invaded  for  the  first  time  by 
an  official  representative  of  our  organization,  Jonathan 
[•'.  Glendon.  The  establishment  of  a  Section  with  great 
vitality  has  been  the  result.  Reports  indicate  that  the 
Sectii  11  is  functioning  exceedingly  well  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  competent  staff.  Director  Allen  tells  of  the 
efforts  already  put  forth  in  extending  their  operations 
beyond  their  own  city  gates.  This  young  and  vital  Sec- 
tion has  tackled  the  ambitious  task  oi  printing  the  official 
Technocracy  Study  Course.  The  first  edition  containing 
1  .essous  (hie  to  Five  has  been  received  by  GHQ  and 
given  deserved  praise.  To  mention  only  one  other  activ- 
ity of  the  Section,  we  report  its  acquisition  of  a  project- 
ing apparatus  and  accompanying  paraphernalia  for  edu- 
cational purposes. 

11233-5 — Streamline  Age,  a  printed  monthly  periodi- 
cal represents  this  Section's  major  contribution  to  an 
expansion  program  concerning  itself  chiefly  with  Ari- 
zona. 

10550-1 — Moose  Jaw  received  its  charter  authoriza- 
tion on  December  7.  as  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  V.  II. 
Boys,  Field  Organizer.  The  Section  is  now  operating 
under  the  Directorship  of  C.  H.  Puckering. 

11353-1 — Edmonton  boasts  of  a  new  Section  publica- 
tion, The  Northern  Technocrat. 

1 1 732-1 — -This  San  Diego  Section  makes  its  bow  with 
The  Southwest  Corner,  a  lively  bulletin  which  may  even- 
tually develop  into  a  real  grown-up  magazine.  Sign- 
posts of  considerable  size  have  been  erected  by  this  Sec- 
tion at   strategic  points. 

11451-1 — The  Foothills  Technocrat  is  Calgary's  chal- 
lenge to  the  Field,  and  its  excellent  initial  issue  leads  us 
to  expect  a  great  deal  of  it  in  the  future.  One  of  those 
New  Year's  promises  calls  for  ten  chartered  Sections  in 
southern  Alberta  as  a  result  of  this  Section's  efforts. 

11734-3 — Still  another  of  our  growing  list  of  periodi- 
cals is  Technocratic  America,  a  promising  youngster  in- 
deed, and  now  in  its  fourth  issue.    And  docs  it  hit  hard! 

10652-1 — Saskatoon  has  complied  with  its  charter  re- 
quirements, undertaking  as  its  first  major  job  a  printed 
edition  of  the  official  Study  Course.  (Send  25c  in 
stamps  for  a  sample  copy  to  805  Ave.  H.  South.)  \Y.  S. 
1  Iarrison  is  Section  Director. 

11834-11 — Director  Legendre  is  responsible  for  the 
novel  New  Year  card  which  conveys  a  Technocratic  mes- 
sage.   Are  you  heeding  its  advice? 


11834-7  This  Section  has  moved  to  a  new  location 
witli  "unlimited"  space  for  the  R.  I  >.  committees  and 
tlie  operation  of  the  Technocracy   Press. 

11833-34     These  Regional   Divisions  have  completed 

the  formation  of  a  joint  Regional  Board  of  Governors. 
GHQ  representatives  Dr.  A.  II.  Swan  and  Frank  E. 
Showalter  discharged  their  tasks  in  an  able  manner,  both 
becoming  members  of  the  R.  I).  Board.  This  area  has 
the  added  advantage  of  possessing  in  Jonathan  F.  Glen- 
don  an  exceptionally  capable  speaker.  Mr.  Glendon  has 
recently  returned  from  a  long  and  successful  tour  of 
Western  Canada  and  our  own  Northwest.  Though  as 
yel  small,  the  Technocracy  Press,  at  1866  Wesl  Santa 
Barbara  Ave..  Los  Angeles.  Cal.,  produces  an  astounding 
quantity  of  letter  heads  fur  various  Section-,  calling 
cards,  meeting  announcements,  leaflets,  etc.,  and  also  dis- 
tributes  the  Monad  seals,  which  every  Technocral  should 
place  on  every  piece  of  mail. 

10553-1 — Prince   Albert    has   become   another   of   the 

Canadian  railroad  centers  which  harbor  Sections  of  our 
organization.  We  extend  our  congratulations  to  Director 
Demoresl   and  his   hardy   lot    up   there   in   the   Northland. 

10753  -Field  Organizer  J.  R.  MacLeod  bombards  his 
friends  across  the  vast  expanse  of  western  Canada  with 
envelopes  loaded  with  high  explosives  of  the  written 
word. 

11833-4 — A  color  film  of  the  Gericke  process — Fara- 
day Fluid-Feeding  Process  is  owned  by  Mr.  Heron  of 
this   Section.     It   has   been   shown   to  a  number  of   the 

Sections  located  in  the  area. 

Technocracy  circulation  campaign — All  sections 
please  note:  the  circulation  campaign  of  Technocracy 
has  been  extended  into  10.37. 

Leading  Section  for  Issue  A-9  is  11834-2,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal.  Second  and  third  honors  go  to  12247-1, 
Everett.  Wash.,  and   12349-1,  Vancouver,  I'..  C. 

Note:  Please  send  in  notices  of  interest  for  this 
department  (on  separate  enclosures).  We  shall  use 
all  for  which  we  can  make  room. 


WATER  POWER  FOR  THE  FARMER 

(Front  Cover)  Supplying  power  for  Muscle 
Shoals  nitrate  plants,  these  eight  huge  gener- 
ators at  Wilson  Dam  on  the  Tennessee  River 
have  a  combined  capacity  of  184,000  kilowatts. 
Nitrates  produced  by  power  from  this  plant 
are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  fertilizers. 
(TVA   Photo) 

THE  SHADOW  OF  COMING  POWER 

(Rear  Cover)  One  of  the  giant  scroll  cases 
at  Norris  Dam  on  the  Tennessee  River.  Now 
in  operation,  this  scroll  case  conducts  water 
at  high  velocity  into  a  turboCTenerator  unit  of 
the  132,000-kilowatt  plant.    (TVA  Photo) 
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swered. Single  copies  10  cents;  15  for 
$1.00;    100    for    $6.00. 

America  Prepares  for  a  Turn  in  the 
Road,  by  Howard  Scott.  Single  copies 
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TECHNOCRACY 


An  Abundance  of  Credit 


By  Howard  Scott 

Director-in-Chief,  Technocracy  Inc. 


PR<  >SI'KkIT\    is  here  again! 
The    'prosperity'    of    Canada    and    the    United 
States  is  produced  through  the  process  of  creating 

unlimited  credit    by   the  Unbalancing  of  national   budgets, 

so  thai  huge  national  credits  can  be  used  by  private 
corporate  enterprise  for  its  own  immediate  salvation. 
The  present  'prosperity'  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States  results  from  this  process.  Governmental  injec- 
tion   ot    national    credit    into    the    corporate    structure    of 

private  enterprise  is  producing  an  amazing  fertility  in 
the  spawning  of  bigger  and  better  dividends.  Produc- 
tion totals  reach  an  all-time  high. 

And  yet,  m  spite  of  new  production  records  and  all 
the  evidences  of  enforced  prosperity,  unemployment  and 
relief  have  heen   hut    slightly  affected. 

Bank  deposits  and  Government  debt  have  also  reached 

all-time  highs.  The  Federal  debt  of  the  United  States 
will  have  exceeded  36  billion  dollars  by  the  time  these 
words  come  off  the  press.  And  in  our  penchant  for 
bigger  and  better  things,  the  United  States  Treasury 
has  the  largest  holdings  of  gold  in  the  world,  a  total 
exceeding  12  billion  dollars.  The  life  insurance  com- 
panies of  the  United  States  had  fl 0,730,83 1,607  dollars 
total  insurance  in  force  on  December  31,  1936.  The 
life  insurance  companies,  besides  paying  out  to  policy 
holders  and  heneficiaries  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  in  1936  the  total  of  2,829,300. 13X  dollars,  also 
managed    to    increase   their   total    assets    from   a    total    of 

24,857,102,403  dollars  in  1935  to  26,618,068,953  dollars 
in  1936.  In  1936  the  policy  holders  in  life  insurance 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  paid  total  insurance 
premiums  of  3,869,526,736  dollars.  The  total  income 
of  life  insurance  companies  in  1936  was  5/>S0,004,615 
dollars.  In  the  same  year  1  5.72C340.514  dollars  of  new- 
life  insurance  business  was  written,  while  insurance  in 
force  increased  4,216,966,678  dollars. 

During  the  last  five  years  life  insurance  companies 
have  paid  out  to  policy  holders  and  heneficiaries  15,- 
862,451,338  dollars.  Putting  in  concretely,  the  life  in- 
surance companies'  total  payments  in  the  last  six  years 
could  have  paid  off  half  the  national  debt  of  the  United 
States. 

It  is  a  question  whether  eventually  the  Government 

will  take  over  the  life  insurance  companies  or  the  life 
insurance  companies  take  over  the  Government. 

Life  insurance  companies,  hanks,  the  railroads,  and 
the  capital  goods  industry  were  the  outstanding  sinking 
ships  of  the  depression  low  that  have  achieved  salvation 
by  the  Governmental  injection  of  national  credit. 

Today  our  hanks  have  more  billions  on  deposits  than 
they  had  in  1929.  The  United  States  Government  has 
12  billion  dollars  in  gold,  and  our  life  insurance  com- 
panies have  nearly  900  million  dollars  m  cash  on  de- 
posit, in  spite  of  their  having  heen  the  largest  single 
purchaser  of  Government   securities. 


In  the  depression  of  1920-21  prosperity  was  brought 
hack  b)  the  creation  of  consumer  credit,  the  facilitation 
ol  hank  loans,  and  the  creation  of  huge  foreign  loans. 
The  prosperity  of  1937  hasn't  any  such  hasis.  Con- 
sumer credit,  vcs  ;  the  finance  companies  will  loan  to 
anyone  with  a  job,  mone)  to  buy  anything  he  may  want, 
on  a  thirty  to  forty-eight  months'  hasis  from  auto- 
mobiles to  refrigerators,  from  automatic  stokers  to  store 

teeth. 

foreign  loans  m  the  last  seven  years  would  have  j 
too  raw  for  even  a  gullible  public  to  swallow  ;  so,  instead, 
we  raised  the  price  of  gold  to  $35  an  ounce;  and,  as 
the  hulk  of  gold  production  is  abroad,  this  little  ma 
neuver  became  tantamount  to  a  foreign  loan  of  billions 
because  it  permits  foreign  nations  to  ship  into  the 
United  States  the  world's  most  useless  metal  and  to 
extract  from  this  country  and  this  Continent  raw  and 
fabricated  products  produced  from  non-recurrent  re- 
sources. 

Technology  has  done  many  strange  things.  The 
technological  application  of  physical  science  on  this 
Continent  is  creating  a  potential  abundance  of  goods 
and  services  with  le>s  and  less  human  effort.  (  )ld  Man 
Scarcity-  is  on  his  last  legs.  For  lo  and  heboid!  the 
technological  impact  on  this  Price  System  is  producing 
the  most  unexpected  and  most  unwelcome  result  of  all. 
an  abundance  of  capital.  Or,  if  you  like  it  better,  an 
abundance  of  credit.  Technocracy  is  highly  amused 
at  this,  because  only  now  the  significance  of  one  of  its 
previous  statements  is  becoming  obvious.  Technocracy 
pointed  out  five  years  ago  that  the  monetary 
wealth  of  a  Price  System  can  only  he  created  through 
the  creation  of  debt.  It  therefore  follows  that,  when 
dealing  with  the  national  economy,  the  more  debt  the 
economy  creates  the  more  it  can  create;  the  more  debt 
our  national  economy  creates,  the  more  will  it  create 
an  abundance  of  capital,  an  abundance  of  credit.  This 
is  not  true  for  the  individual,  of  course. 

The  more  the  Government  of  the  United  States  bor- 
rows, the  easier  it  is  for  the  Government  to  borrow- 
still  more.  Truly  a  strange  paradox.  The  Government 
of  the  United  States,  the  hanks,  the  insurance  com- 
panies, corporate  enterprise,  have  available,  it  is  con- 
servatively estimated,  a  total  credit  of  over  two  hundred 
billions  of  dollars.  Neither  corporate  enterprise  nor  the 
United  State's  Government  dare  use  even  one-half  of 
this  available  credit.  As  huge  credits  cannot  he  created 
for  foreign  consumption,  this  grand  total  of  national 
credit  could  only  he  applied  in  the  internal  economy  of 
the  United  States. 

The  national  problems  of  unemployment,  relief, 
marginal  fanning,  draught  and  erosion,  water  control 
and  water  transportation,  mental  defectives  and  ve- 
nereal disease,  crime  and  highway  accidents,  are  still 
with  us.     In  the  fust  quarter  of  1937  highway  accidents 
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show  an  increase  of  more  than  2(>  per  cent  over  the 
corresponding  quarter  of  last  year. 

Hare  the  Governments  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States  in  cooperation  with  corporate  enterprise  invest 
this  abundance  of  credit  in  the  building  of  a  New 
America  ? 

Dare  the  United  States  and  Canada  use  this  abun- 
dance of  credit  for  the  installation  of  a  Continental  high- 
way system  of  three-lane  unidirectional  highways,  with 
lour  degree  vertical  and  horizontal  curves,  clover  leaf 
by-pass  intersections,  sodium  lighted,  with  75-foot  side 
clearances,  and  of  reinforced  concrete  construction? 

Dare  our  Governments  invest  in  a  Continental  health 
service  for  the  protection  of  future  generations  through 
registration  and  compulsory  treatment — and  where 
necessary  enforced  isolation — of  the  twelve  million 
venereal  cases  at  large? 

Dare  we  save  our  capital  and  keep  our  syphilis? 
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Dare  our  Governments  invest  in  a  Continental  hy- 
drology, a  much  needed  and  tremendous  development 
and  control  of  the  water  resources  of  this  Continent  so 
that  further  hydro-electric  power,  water  transportation, 
and  soil  preservation  may  be  passed  on  as  our  heritage 
to  the  children  of  New  America? 

Technocracy  Inc.  realizes  only  too  well  that  no 
political  government  on  this  Continent  has  either  the 
courage  or  the  structural  facility  to  use  this  abundance 
of  credit  for  the  production  and  distribution  of  an 
abundance  of  goods  and  services  for  our  citizens  of  to- 
morrow. 

When  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  are  compelled  by  the  exigencies  of  the  tech- 
nological advance  to  use  this  huge  credit  as  a  last  at- 
tempt at  salvation  our  national  economies  will  have 
shot  their  last  calamity. 

Technocracy   will  supply   their   requiem. 


Freedom 

By  George  D.  Koe  (R.D.11353-1) 


FREEDOM.  Probably  the  most  abused  word- 
symbol  in  the  language  of  man.  Its  meaning  so 
obscure  that  every  orator  who  has  sought  to  sway 
his  fellow  creature  to  his  own  ends  has  used  it  freely, 
with  truly  amazing  results. 

In  the  late  eighteenth  century  the  leaders  of  the 
French  Revolution  massacred  thousands  in  the  sacred 
name  of  freedom.  About  the  same  time,  in  these  Amer- 
icas, white  men  and  their  darker  allies  were  enthusias- 
tically engaged  in  killing  men,  women,  and  even  children 
in  the  same  sacred  name. 

Napoleon's  'Grande  Armee'  marching  across  what 
were  then  the  most  civilized  parts  of  the  world,  and  the 
various  nationalities  opposed  to  that  army ;  the  men  in 
blue  uniforms  of  the  North  and  the  men  in  gray  uni- 
forms of  the  South ;  the  British  and  the  Boers ;  the 
Americans  and  the  Spaniards ;  the  Russians  and  the 
Japanese — all  fought  for  freedom,  and  willingly  suffered 
and  died  for  something  of  which  seldom  the  individual 
and  never  the  community  ever  attempted  to  analyze  the 
meaning. 

Read  the  story  of  1914-1918.  Once  again  freedom 
massed  against  freedom  and  thousands  were  sacrificed 
at  the  shrine.  Japan  in  China,  Italy  in  Ethiopia,  echo 
the  same  story — and  now  it  is  Spaniard  against  Span- 
iard who  shout  the  battle  cry  of  'freedom,'  pillage,  loot, 
and    butchery. 

What  is  this  freedom,  that  mankind  reacts  to  its  word- 
svmbol  by  such  contradictory  and  seemingly  senseless 
actions?  Why  should  man  kill  and  be  killed,  maim, 
burn,  mutilate,  and  destroy  to  obtain  it?  Why  is  it  that 
freedom  murders  freedom  and  that  freedom  triumphant 
emerges  as  tyranny  magnified  to  the  nth  degree? 

That  it  is  always  so  is  the  lesson  that  history  teaches 


to  all  who  may  read.  Lycurgus  in  Sparta,  so  Plutarch 
tells  us,  founded  a  Utopia.  Observe  here  how  freedom 
can  become  a  super-tyranny.  One  finds  a  regimented 
and  subservient  people,  who,  perforce,  lived  and  acted 
as  like  each  other  as  people  possibly  could.  They  ate 
the  same  food,  wore  the  same  clothes,  and  did  the  same 
things,  till  even  the  dull  unimaginative  Spartans  were 
driven  into  open  and  naked  rebellion  against  the  very 
freedom  they  had  sought. 

Moore,  Bellamy,  Marx,  and  Wells,  together  with  the 
World  Court,  Communism,  Socialism,  the  League  of 
Nations,  the  Share-the-wealthers,  the  Townsendites,  the 
Social  Creditors  (be  they  followers  of  'Bible  Bill'  Aber- 
hart  or  Douglasites),  on  down  to  the  Rooseveltian  New 
Deal,  all  carry  prescription  to  a  degree  that  completely 
overshadows  the  wildest  aims  of  Simon  Legree  and  the 
old  slave  traders. 

Much  is  made  of  the  supposedly  abysmal  difference 
between  Fascism  and  Democracy.  Freedom  in  Italy, 
Germany,  Poland,  or  Japan  depends  entirely  on  whether 
one  is  willing  to  be  regimented  to  conform  to  the  desires, 
wishes,  or  dreams  of  those  particular  countries'  leaders. 
The  freedom  of  the  slave-pen  to  those  who  believe. 
Death,  torture,  or  abuse  to  those  who  will  not,  at  least, 
pretend  they  believe. 

Turn  to  their  so-called  opposite,  Soviet  Russia,  in 
which  the  myth  of  a  Marxian  Utopia  has  resurrected  a 
people  from  a  state  of  serfdom  to  the  freedom  of  the 
industrial  wage-slave.  Sabotage,  secret  police,  trials  for 
counter-revolution,  spies,  death,  bombs,  and  assassina- 
tions mark  its  progress.  Freedom  again  only  for  those 
who  believe.  The  same  freedom  that  the  Fascist  grants 
his  supine  and  docile  followers. 

Consider  the  great  democracies  of  the  Price  System. 
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France,  whose  motto,  blazoned  abroad,  is  Liberie. 
Egalite,  Fratcrnitc.  Liberty  for  those  who  can  afford 
it.  Equality  for  none.  The  dead,  alone,  in  France,  are 
equal.  Fraternity — where  is  it,  in  a  land  that  builds 
barricades  to  force  the  'outs'  to  conform  to  the  peculiar 
beliefs  and  fancies  of  the  'ins'  of  the  moment? 

Surely  England  is  the  'Land  of  Freedom'  ?  Why  then 
the  American  and  Irish  rebellions?  The  Hanoverians 
and  the  Black  and  Tan  are  the  hall-marks  of  this  brand 
of  freedom.  Are  the  English  free?  Can  anyone  be  free 
who  has  to  accept  the  born  right  of  a  wealthy  aristocracy 
in  the  ordaining  and  ordering  of  his  life? 

Let  us  turn  to  the  North  American  Continent.  Here 
surely,  we  shall  find  freedom.  Was  it  not  for  this  that 
our  fathers  and  ourselves  crossed  the  seas  and  aband- 
oned the  hearths  and  homes  of  our  ancestors?  Freedom, 
one  would  expect,  will  be  found  in  the  halls  of  those 
who  have  sacrificed  so  much  at  her  altars.  Is  freedom 
here  in  these  Americas?  Let  us  exmaine  our  institu- 
tions to  see. 

We  are  assured  that  we  have  freedom  of  thought, 
both  in  the  written  and  the  printed  word.  It  may  be 
difficult  to  conceive  that  we  have  any  restrictions  in 
view  of  the  hemorrhage  of  words  that  is  poured  on  us 
from  the  radio,  the  public  platform,  and  the  daily, 
weekly,  and  monthly  publications ;  yet  concealed  in  this 
torrent  of  sophistry  is  a  subtle  form  of  coercion.  All 
these  sources  are  carefully  edited  to  produce  certain 
behavior  patterns,  based  on  traditional  beliefs  and  stere- 
otyped phraseology,  which  is  in  itself  dogmatic  in  the 
extreme.  If  you  doubt  this,  try  and  break  through  these 
unseen  barriers.  You  will  find  how  strong  and  un- 
friendly they  can  be. 

These  traditional  behavior  patterns  have  been  in- 
stilled into  us  since  childhood.  Our  parents  unwittingly 
acted  as  our  first  coercers  by  passing  on  to  us,  as  if  it 
was  oracular  and  profound,  the  garble  of  traditional 
nonsense  that  had  been  handed  down  to  them  from  the 
past.  Our  public,  high  school,  and  university  teachers 
aided  and  abetted  them,  till,  when  we  had  passed  out 
of  their  hands,  we  had  become  well  regimented  and 
probably  obedient  products  of  the  educational  system, 
who  would  be  sure  never  to  think  in  any  but  the  ab- 
stract and  indefinite  terms  of  an  intolerant  behavior 
pattern.  If  you  question  this  observation,  dare  to  think 
in  terms  of  function  and  use  the  scientific  method  in 
relation  to  your  daily  life,  while  you  watch  your  neigh- 
bors' reactions.  Go  gently  or  you  will  find  yourself 
ostracised  as  an  unpleasant  person,  for  Society  objects 
to  those  who  will  not  follow  the  herd  laws  in  their 
written  and  spoken  symbols. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  opportunities  that  lie 
before  you  for  material  advancement.  Napoleon's  'In 
the  knapsack  of  every  soldier  is  a  field  marshal's  baton' 
has  been  translated  into  the  'From  Ploughboy  to  Presi- 
dent' of  the  American.  It  rolls  with  unction  from  the 
tongue,  but  it  is  truly  nonsense  varnished  with  the  charms 
of  sound.  Few  they  are  who  can  wriggle  through  the 
loopholes  in  the  restrictions  imposed  on  those  not  born 
to  the  purple,  even  in  this  land  of  democracy.  You  had 
no  choice  as  to  who  your  parents  were  to  be,  but,  if  you 
did  not  pick  the  right  kind,  it  is  yours  to  pay  the  pen- 
alty. Even  with  the  wealth  of  a  Rockefeller  or  the 
genius  of  a  Steinmetz  you  will  find  that  there  are  tabus 
beyond  which  you  never  will  pass. 


One  peculiar  presumption  in  the  American  mind  is 
that  any  citizen  of  this  Continent  can  go  where  he 
pleases.  But  if  you  have  not  got  the  necessary  debt 
certificates  you  will  not  get  far  before  you  find  your- 
self cooling  your  heels  in  a  house  of  correction.  It  is 
criminal  to  travel  if  you  are  not  a  creditor.  The  birds 
go  south  or  north  as  the  urge  drives  them,  but  if  you 
try  it  you  will  fall  foul  of  quota  laws  and  customs  de- 
signed to  drive  the  traveler  frantic. 

You  can  move  to  another  city  if  you  can  find  a  job 
and  if  it  is  not  too  costly — but  few  try  it ;  you  can't 
and  you  don't.  An  ever  increasing  number  of  the  pop- 
ulation stagnate,  becalmed  in  the  one  spot ;  and  to  make 
a  virtue  out  of  the  necessity,  they  point  with  pride  to 
their  fathers  and  grandfathers  who  also  lived  in  the 
one  place. 

You  will  be  told  that  you  can  wear  what  you  like  in 
this  free  land  of  ours.  If  you  have  the  intestinal  forti- 
tude to  try,  you  will  find  it  an  unpleasant  experience. 
Fashions  are  ordained  by  the  clothiers  so  as  to  keep 
their  turnovers  as  high  as  practicable.  You  will  not  be 
allowed  to  interfere  with  that  process  seriously.  Ridi- 
cule and  even  active  interference  will  be  used  against 
you  if  you  maintain  your  course.  Maybe  you  will  as- 
sert that  you  can  at  least  eat  what  you  please.  Once 
again  you  are  in  error.  You  eat  what  you  can  get,  when 
you  have  the  money  to  pay  for  it.  And  what  you  can 
get  is,  generally,  what  the  manufacturer  has  publicised 
you  into  accepting. 

Even  the  house  you  live  in  is  not  of  your  selection. 
You  had  to  take  it,  rabbit  warren  or  dog  kennel  though 
it  may  be,  because  the  builders  refused  to  waste  new 
ideas  on  you.  You  have  a  wooden  box  that  is  draughty, 
cold  in  winter,  hot  in  summer,  vermin  invested,  and 
open  to  dust,  contamination  and  disease.  It  is  useless 
to  complain,  you  have  only  Hobson's  choice,  since  the 
customs  and  traditions  of  the  contractors  are  as  fixed  as 
the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians. 

Nevertheless  you  are  a  sovereign  people — whatever 
that  may  mean.  At  least  in  theory  you  rule  your 
country  and  make  its  laws.  Your  congressmen  or  mem- 
bers of  parliament  will  tell  you  so,  if  you  ask  them. 
And  yet,  neither  you  nor  your  fathers  have  ever  had  a 
say  in  the  running  of  the  land  you  live  in  or  the  fram- 
ing of  the  multitudinous  rules  and  regulations  by  which 
you  are  kept  in  as  complete  a  state  of  subjection  as  a 
troupe  of  performing  seals. 

True,  every  four  years  you  are  allowed  to  put  a  cross 
on  a  piece  of  paper  as  favoring  one  of  two  or  three  plat- 
forms carefully  prepared  for  you  by  a  docile  press  and 
handpicked  speakers,  but  it  does  not  matter  which  place 
on  the  paper  you  put  that  cross  or  even  if  you  put  it 
there  at  all.  The  result  will  be  precisely  the  same  any- 
way ;  the  political  racket  may  have  a  different  gang  in 
office  but  the  graft  will  follow  the  traditional  lines.  You 
will  never  find  out  who  the  real  rulers  are  nor  what 
they  are  doing.  If  you  try  to  investigate  you  will  be 
met  first  with  reproaches,  then  by  insolence,  and  finally 
by  active  resentment.  You  will  be  called  an  agitator, 
a  trouble  maker  and  a  rebel,  while  if  you  are  pertina- 
cious you  will  be  fortunate  not  to  be  railroaded  out  of 
even  a  semblance  of  your  'freedom.' 

You  may  agree  that  this  is  all  true,  but  perhaps  claim 
that  at  least  you  live  in  safety,  that  you  have  a  peaceful 
country.     Have  you  ever  read  the  front  page  of  your 
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daily  paper  carefully?    War  is  a  dreadful  thing,  you  will 
be  told,  and  'you  didn/t  raise  your  boy  to  be  a  soldier  — 
but  watch  that  he  is  nol  made  a  target  of  in  this  fair  land 
to  further  a  private  or  a  commercial  war.     Some  large 

corporation  may  enforce  its  peculiar  brand  of  freedom 
to  employ  whom  it  pleases  and  at  what  rate  it  pleases; 
or  maybe  some  group  of  individuals  with  predatory  in- 
stincts and  insufficient  capital  to  start  a  corpora- 
tion may  engage  in  battle  for  the  control  of  some  par- 
ticular racket  ;  or  again  it  may  be  some  woman  who 
sold  her  body  to  a  man  for  a  meal  ticket  and  now  feels 
she  made  a  bad  bargain  ;  or  it  may  be  that  someone  bad 
a  revenge  complex  and  your  boy  was  the  easiest  victim; 
or  it  may  merely  he  that  the  ill-built  streets  and  roads, 
the  stupid  traffic  and  prohibition  laws,  resulted  in  one 
more  automobile  accident.  Safe?  Neither  you  nor 
your  wife  nor  your  children  are  safe,  even  if  you  all 
use  bullet  proof  vests  and  hire  a  gang  of  Pinkerton's 
private  guards.  The  Price  System  and  the  politicians 
have  corrupted  the  police,  the  prosecutors,  the  judiciary, 
and  the  road  builders  so  that  the  death  roll  in  the  daily 
paper  looks  like  the  casualty  list  in  one  of  the  minor 
wars. 

It  is  a  circumscribed  life,  whichever  way  you  look 
at  it.  Even  if  you  are  prepared  to  put  up  with  less 
freedom  than  a  Virginia  slave  on  an  old-time  cotton 
plantation,  you  still  have  to  endure  the  uncertainty  of 
never  knowing  when  you  will  have  the  price  to  do  any- 
thing or  get  anything. 

You  live,  whether  you  like  it  or  not,  under  duress 
and  coercion.  Regimented  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 
Born  in  insecurity,  never  sure  that  tomorrow  will  bring 
you  food,  clothes,  or  a  roof  over  your  head.  Always 
with  the  lurking  fear  that  battle,  murder,  and  sudden 
death  may  strike  out  of  a  blue  sky.  If  you  own  any 
debt  certificates  or  property  certificates  you  are  in  con- 
stant perturbation  that  thieves  will  break  in  and  steal. 
And  if  they  do  not,  then  some  more  clever  chiseler  than 
you  will  find  a  way  to  gouge  you  when  you  are  off  guard. 
Your  job  is  such  that  the  Damocleian  sword  of  unem- 
ployment hangs  over  your  bead  threateningly  all  the 
time.  Sickness  or  disease  may  wipe  out  your  savings, 
destroy  those  you  love,  break  up  your  home,  and  cast 
you  all  to  the  ravening  wolves  of  poverty  and  disgrace 
that  are  eternally  camped  on  your  front  porch. 

You  know  that  this  is  so. 

Servile  in  your  thoughts,  subjugated  even  in  your 
mating  instincts,  coerced  into  a  job  you  probably  de- 
spise, you  drag  a  chain  that  is  heavier  than  that  of  a 
galley  slave — and  more  permanent,  since  neither  chisel 
nor  file  can  break  it.  Your  amusements,  your  home  life, 
your  clothes,  your  friends,  and  everything  you  do  is  sub- 
ordinated to  custom  and  tradition,  so  that  you  cannot 
escape  the  thralldom  into  which  you  b_ave  been  born. 
You  are  coerced  by  a  host  of  laws  re-formed  at  every 
turn  by  temperance,  morality,  uplift,  religious,  and  a 
host  of  other  busybody  societies  who  keep  a  constant 
watch  on  you,  lest  you  show  the  slightest  sign  of  mak- 
ing a  break  for  freedom,  and  you  are  above  all  inter- 
fered with  by  the  Price  System  and  the  politicians  so 
that  you  have  to  cajole,  beg,  borrow,  or  steal  debt  cer- 
tificates in  order  to  obtain  the  bare  necessities  of  life. 
If  you  rebel,  you  will  have  even  the  freedom  of  the 
wage-slave  taken  from  you,  and  if  you  do  not,  when 
you  die,  your  relatives  and  friends  will  be  subjected  to 


imposts  and   persecution   by   the   harpies  that,  worse   thai, 
vultures,  surround  a   Price  System  corpse. 

The  present  state  of  slavery  in  which  man  finds  lniu 
sell  is  largely  Conditioned  by  an  overwhelming  accum- 
ulation of  man-made  laws  designed  to  regiment  the  in- 
dividual into  an  abstract  perfection  a  perfection  that 
exists  only  in  the  fevered  imaginations  of  the  framers 
and  upholders  of  these  laws.  Every  reform  movemeni 
whatsoever  aims  to  make-  this  perfection  more  complete 
by  the  same  method- -that  is,  by  imposing  more  and 
more  laws.  Every  reformer  in  history  has  sought  to 
have  all  mankind  ground  down  and  polished  to  his  ot- 
her particular  specifications  (or  limitations). 

It  is  perhaps  unfortunate  that  the  majority  of  the 
race  should  have  a  slave  complex.  The  thought  reflex 
that  causes  this  has  been  shaped  not  only  by  the  slavery 
under  which  countless  generations  of  their  ancestors 
have  lived  but  by  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
themselves  have  grown.  Herein  lies  the  truth  of  the  old 
adage,  'Set  a  beggar  on  horse-back  and  he  will  ride  to 
the  devil.'  The  first  and  most  natural  urge  of  the  beg- 
gar in  authority — and  the  same  is  true  of  the  'servant 
when  he  reigneth' — is  to  take  revenge  on  those  who 
have  hitherto  been  their  masters.  Hence  the  plethora 
of  money  reform  panaceas  with  which  we  are  inflicted. 
The  numerous  restrictions  evidenced  by  all  Price  Sys- 
tem Utopias  spring  from  this  origin. 

This  will-of-the-wisp  freedom  that  mankind  has  been 
following  is  as  unsubstantial  as  a  mirage.  It  has  no 
meeting  between  its  two  extremes :  on  the  one  hand  the 
right  to  ride  roughshod  over  others,  on  the  other,  re- 
strictions aimed  to  keep  the  citizen  in  a  certain  narrow, 
circumscribed  path.  The  broad  and  flowery  way  of 
license  and  the  narrow  path  of  the  super-righteous  are 
both  constructed  in  defiance  of  physical  laws.  If  this 
be  freedom  as  devised  by  man,  the  gods  in  Valhalla  must 
surely  laugh. 

The  failure  to  analyse  the  word-symbol  freedom  has 
indeed  brought  much  tribulation  to  the  race  of  man. 
We  have  looked  on  freedom  only  from  a  philosophical 
point  of  view.  The  only  freedom  that  you  can  aspire 
to,  that  is  wholly  unrestricted,  is  freedom  of  thought. 
Our  thoughts  may  soar  into  the  stratosphere,  unre- 
strained by  limitations.  Our  troubles  begin  when  we 
attempt  to  translate  them  into  concrete  action  relating 
to  matter. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  oneself  as  floating  gently 
from  the  summit  of  the  Empire  State  Building  and  glid- 
ing gracefully  to  the  ground  in  Central  Park.  Any  per- 
son with  a  fairly  vivid  imagination  can  do  this  without 
strain,  it  is  when  one  attempts  to  convert  the  thought 
into  action  that  the  law  of  gravity  and  the  police  take 
active  steps  to  interfere. 

In  the  same  manner  it  is  relatively  simple  to  dream 
of  a  Utopia  in  which  all  persons  will  be  the  recipients  of 
abundance,  wherein  Peace  and  Price  will  lie  down  to- 
gether like  the  lion  and  the  lamb,  and  where  every  one 
is  rich,  though  some  may  be  richer  than  others ;  yet  the 
moment  an  attempt  is  made  to  translate  such  a  Utopia 
into  this  world  of  moving  material  entities,  difficulties 
unsurmountable  arise. 

Since  this  philosophical  conception  of  freedom  has 
led  us  from  one  disaster  to  another  even  after  centuries 
of  'trial  and  error.'  let  us  consider  what  science  has  to 
teach  us  in  this  regard. 
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No  one  can  doubt  that  nature  is  diversified.  One  has 
but  to  view  the  trees,  the  grass,  the  rocks,  to  accept 
this.  Study  that  well  known  animal  man.  Here  too 
there  are  millions  of  similar  but  yet  differentiated  speci- 
mens. The  lack  of  exact  standardization  in  nature,  in- 
organic or  organic,  is  too  obvious  to  be  overlooked.  No 
two  humans  will  have  exactly  the  same  chemical  reac- 
tions under  any  given  set  of  circumstances.  Each  and 
every  one  will  vary  just  as  the  genes  vary  from  which 
they  sprung. 

Why  should  this  be  so?  Because  matter  is  free  to 
move,  and  does  so  under  the  influence  of  forces.  Manx 
of  those  forces  are  so  tiny  and  their  influence  so  small 
that  man,  even  with  the  most  precise  instruments  at  his 
command,  cannot  detect  them.  All  he  can  do  is  to  note 
the  individuality  of  the  particular  result  that  came  from 
the  combined  effect  of  all  the  forces  that  entered  into 
that  particular  movement.  Alan  can  measure  and  ob- 
serve the  major  forces. 

As  the  results  of  such  observations  show  that  matter 
moves  in  accordance  with  certain  generalised  and  un- 
changing laws  and  still  each  individual  particle  is  free 
to  vary  within  certain  limits,  it  follows  that  man  must 
erect  his  social  machine  on  the  same  general  principles. 
He  must  allow  such  tolerance  limits  within  it  that  the 
individual  parts  may  move  freely  to  conform  with  the 
minute  and  often  incalculable  forces  that  will  inevitably 
affect  them. 

The  cells  that  go  to  make  up  the  human  body,  the 
blood  cells,  the  bone  cells,  the  flesh  cells,  the  fat  cells, 
and  the  nerve  cells  differ  for  each  individual  and  from 
each  other.  The  units  of  the  body  social  may  be  similar 
if  their  tasks  are  similar,  but  they  must  be  permitted 
to  vary  individually  within  the  tolerance  limits. 

Any  new  conception  of  society  must  bestow  on  man 
the  greatest  possible  measure  of  individual  liberty,  it 
it  does  not  it  will  carry  within  itself  the  seeds  of  its  own 
destruction.  Regimentation,  such  as  exists  everywhere 
throughout  the  so-called  democratic  and  fascist  states  of 
the  Price  System,  produces  an  inevitable  conflict  against 
itself.  A  free  people  cannot  be  deprived  of  the  right  to 
choose  for  themselves  the  food,  the  clothes,  the  friends, 
the  books,  the  occupations,  the  amusements,  in  general, 
the  mode  of  living,  which  the  individual  prefers,  no 
matter  what  may  be  the  wishes,  desires,  or  dreams  of 
those  who  would  set  up  standardized  forms  of  behavior. 

Freedom,  to  give  an  objective  definition,  is  that  mobil- 
ity and  radius  of  action  possessed  by  an  individual  within 
the  channels  and  tolerances  allowed  by  the  conditions 
arising  out  of  physical  and  technological  factors.  This 
is  the  freedom  that  cannot  fail  to  exist  in  the  next  most 
probable  stage  of  society,  a  metrical  one. 

In  considering  such  a  society  we  must  first  note  that 
the  right  to  a  share  in  the  abundance  procurable  must 
be  accorded  to  all  citizens,  and  accorded  not  by  virtue 
of  or  in-'  payment  of  work  done  or  services  rendered, 
but  as  the  common  heritage  of  citizenship.  This,  in  it- 
self, removes  the  fear  of  insecurity,  the  restrictions  on 
food,  clothing,  and  other  necessities  and  so-called  lux- 
uries that  the  individual  needs,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  eliminates  theft,  chiselling,  and  a  host  of  other  Price 
System  hazards.  Freedom  of  economic  security  is 
something  that  has  never  been  granted  to  any  but  a 
chosen  few  in  the  previous  history  of  the  world,  and 
even  to  them  for  only  short  periods  of  time. 
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The  release  from  economic  slavery  of  the  female  sex 
will  be  part  of  our  objective  Continental  freedom.  At- 
tained, it  will  in  time  produce  a  race  born  of  free  moth- 
ers instead  of  a  race  derived  from  household  slaves. 
These  two  factors  alone  will  institute  a  tremendous 
change  in  the  customs,  manners,  and  habits  of  the  human 
race  and  free  those  partaking  from  the  slavery  of  the 
past. 

The  child  would  be  trained  to  observe  and  investigate, 
and  would  no  longer  be  enjoined,  instructed,  and  re- 
quired to  accept  the  bare  word  of  teachers  as  sufficient. 
Trained  from  infancy  in  the  habit  of  exact  measurement 
and  an  understanding  of  the  laws  at  the  base  of  the 
physical  phenomena  of  life,  the  child  mind  would  de- 
velop unperverted  by  the  fears,  the  lies,  the  supersti- 
tions, the  bugaboos,  and  the  terrors  which  subjugate 
him  now.  As  the  child  grew  up  he  would  expand  freely 
within  the  bounds  that  mark  the  one-way  road  of  all 
knowledge  and  all  life.  He  would  be  free  to  vary  with 
the  impacts  of  the  minor,  immeasurable  forces  imping- 
ing on  the  material  of  which  he  is  made,  but  yet  held 
to  the  path  by  the  knowledge  that  results  from  observa- 
tion and  research.  There  would  be  no  price  restrictions 
on  his  youth,  to  curb  and  embitter  his  whole  life.  No 
feeling  that  he  is  inferior  to  others  because  he  has 
picked  the  wrong  parents.  No  tabus  to  prevent  him 
from  forging  as  far  ahead  as  his  native  intelligence  will 
permit  him  to  go.  Abolition  of  the  whole  melange  of 
inferiority,  superiority,  and  sex  complexes  set  up  by 
the  complicated  processes  of  the  antiquated  Price 
System. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one  the  young  men  and  young 
women  who  feel  the  pressure  of  biologic  forces  can 
legally  have  that  companionship  which  is  essential  to 
the  existence  of  the  race.  Sex  originally  came  into 
being  for  a  specific  purpose — not  to  pander  to  the  erotic 
emotions,  not  to  provide  the  female  of  the  species  with 
a  free  meal  ticket  and  a  slave's  existence,  not  to  permit 
the  male  to  indulge  in  self-glorification  at  his  success 
in  purchasing  a  more  desirable  female,  but  to  perpetuate 
life.  Marriage  will  cease  to  be  a  matter  of  trade  and 
barter,  and  become  a  vehicle  for  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  designed. 

Today,  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  females  of  this 
Continent  are  permitted  by  the  Price  System  to  bear 
children  if  they  so  desire.  In  a  Technate  the  unwanted 
child  will  be  practically  non-existent,  since  such  women 
as  so  desire  will  bear  children  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
responsibility  they  are  assuming.  Children  will  no 
longer  be  regarded  as  incubuses  or  sources  of  revenue 
for  their  parents. 

The  increased  development  and  use  of  technological 
devices  will  free  women  from  the  drudgery  that  has  been 
theirs  for  centuries.  They  will  appreciate  this  freedom. 
The  wives  of  small  salaried  employees  today  work 
harder  than  did  the  house  slaves  in  plantation  days. 
Tomorrow,  with  the  hosts  of  electrical  slaves  that  can 
be  placed  at  their  command,  such  slavery  will  vanish 
never  to  return.  A  woman  bending  her  back  over  a 
scrubbing  board,  an  ironing  board,  or  on  her  hands  and 
knees  scrubbing  a  floor,  is  the  expression  of  a  venal 
crime  committed  by  society.  Such  things,  though  con- 
doned by  the  reformers,  are  plague  spots  of  serfdom 
worse  than  those  the  morality  squads  and  the  social 
purity  leagues  rave  against. 
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INGOT  CRANE 
Showing  the  machine-handling  of  ingots.  If  you 
look  hard  you  may  detect  a  few  men  in  the  picture; 
however,  the  ratio  of  man-hours  to  kilowatt-hours 
here  suggested  would  tell  the  tale  of  our  Power  age. 
(Atlas  Photo). 
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The  shortened  hours  of  work  will  no  longer  require 
one  to  drive  oneself  to  keep  going  to  the  finish  of  a 
heavy  day.  Long  hours  spell  jangled  nerves  and  tired 
muscles,  and  call  for  nigger-driving  foremen  to  main- 
tain schedules.  Under  a  metrical  system  of  society,  ef- 
ficiency will  be  the  only  criterion;  personality,  the  art 
of  soldiering,  and  a  svelte  figure  will  he  of  no  avail. 
Mathematically  such  things  do  not  count,  and  the  only 
measure  that  is  available  is  one  in  which  such  imponder- 
ables will  not  enter.  So  long  as  you  are  capable  of  do- 
ing things  more  efficiently,  it  will  not  matter  if  the 
handsome  blonde  has  personality  plus  and  is  married 
to  the  chief  engineer's  daughter. 

Out  of  work  hours  your  time  will  be  your  own  for 
education  or  recreation.  Instead  of  being  forced  to 
spend  your  one  day  of  leisure  in  seven  under  restrictions 
imposed  by  'blue  sky'  laws,  as  now,  you  will  be  free 
to  spend  the  three  days  of  leisure  that  will  follow  the 
four  days  of  work  in  whatever  way  you  find  most  rest- 
ful or  enjoyable.  When  the  shops,  recreational,  educa- 
tional, and  amusement  places  are  all  open  on  a  twenty- 
four  hour  basis  (subject  to  variations),  it  will  rest 
within  yourself  to  what  extent  you  find  happiness  and 
enjoyment. 

The  three-month  holiday  period  each  year  will,  with 
the  proper  use  of  transportation,  communication,  and 
other  facilities  of  leisure,  enable  you  to  overcome  the 
minor  discomfort  that  four  hours  of  work,  four  days 
a  week,  might  conceivably  engender  in  you.  The  choice 
of  the  class  of  work  you  will  do,  however,  will  be  yours. 
Not  theoretically,  as  in  a  Price  System,  but  actually. 
A  volunteer  is  better  than  a  pressed  man,  when  other 
conditions  are  equal.  No  question  of  prices,  wages, 
costs  of  living,  or  the  necessity  to  obtain  a  return  equi- 
valent to  your  standard  of  living  will  be  there  to  inter- 
fere with  your  decision. 

For  the  first  time  in  human  history  there  will  he 
Continent-wide  freedom  as  to  choice  of  food  and  cloth- 
ing. For  the  first  time  there  will  be  freedom  in  the 
general  mode  of  living — though  of  course  during  work- 
ing hours  you  will  have  to  obey  the  orders  of  those  in 
authority  over  you,  while  at  the  plant,  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  which  is  in  operation  wherever  you  may 
work  today. 

When  you  reach  the  age  of  retirement,  you  will  find 
a  freedom  that  to  date  you  can  only  have  dreamed  of, 
and  cannot  visualize  correctly.  When  you  have  per- 
formed your  share  in  the  functioning  of  the  Continent 
you  will  be  able  to  do  almost  entirely  as  you  please.  Go 
where  and  when  you  like,  stay  as  long  as  you  like,  play 
as  you  like,  unhampered  by  the  restrictions  of  finance  or 
politicians.  You  will  be  able  to  indulge  in  many  things 
you  have  wanted  to  do  and  go  to  places  that  you  have 
been  unable  to  visit.  You  will  be  able  to  sun  yourself 
on  the  coast  of  Central  America,  or  wear  parkas  among 
the  Eskimos  of  the  Arctic  Islands ;  you  will  be  able  to 
bathe  on  the  beach  at  Waikiki,  attired  in  a  lei  and  little 
else,  or  glide  over  the  crystal  clear  waters  of  Bermuda 
or  the  West  Indies,  whichever  suits  your  temperament 
or  your  desires.  You  need  not  worry  about  overcrowd- 
ing. Just  as  the  banker  knows  that  not  more  than  ten 
per  cent  of  the  depositors  will  want  their  deposits  at 
the  same  time,  so  you  will  find  that  you  can  swim  with 
the  crowd  or  go  to  the  lonely  spots.  The  Continent  of 
North  America  is  vast,  and  even  with  a  population  as 
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great  as  we  have  now,  there  will  be  plenty  of  room. 
There  will  still  he  places  where  there  is  no  other  human 
in  sight  or  sound. 

Freedom  from  worry;  no  savings,  no  investments. 
No  scrimping  and  saving  so  that  the  young  folks  can 
take  a  holiday  or  that  the  latest  grandchild  can  be  pro- 
vided for.  No  need  to  feel  that  you  are  a  burden  on 
your  relatives  or  that  they  are  sitting  around  like  vul- 
tures waiting  for  you  to  die.  If,  as  you  approach  old 
age,  you  find  yourself  increasingly  helpless  and  alone, 
you  will  still  find  freedom.  You  will  be  able  to  retire 
into  an  institution  specially  designed  to  take  care  of  the 
aged  and  infirm,  where  instead  of  being  treated  as  a 
pauper  looked  after  for  'sweet'  charity  and  cordially  dis- 
liked by  the  officials  and  the  help,  you  will  find  your- 
self a  chosen  guest  among  those  who  have  chosen  the 
care  of  such  as  you  as  their  contribution  to  the  essential 
work  of  the  Continent.  In  that  last  retreat  you  will 
be  able  to  round  out  your  clays  in  peace,  secure  in  that 
when  death  comes  no  vultures  and  harpies  of  the  past 
will  be  at  your  side,  and  your  demise  will  not  mean  thai 
your  relatives  will  have  a  burden  of  debt  which  will  take 
them  years  to  liquidate. 

Instead  of  the  rabbit  warrens  of  the  poor  and  the 
grandiose  dog-kennels  of  the  rich,  the  houses  of  the 
future  will  grant  their  occupants  freedom  from  the  medi- 
eval conditions  we  put  up  with  today.  Sound  proof, 
light  proof,  or  filled  with  soft  all-pervading  light  as  de- 
sired, dust  proof,  germ  proof,  and  luxurious  past  all 
present  standards  of  comfort,  they  will  be  places  of  real 
rest  and  ease.  There  will  be  cities  designed  to  make 
life  worth  living,  instead  of  nerve-wracking  monstrosi- 
ties and  dust-imbedded  and  animal-defiled  rookeries. 
Roads  that  are  safe  for  the  purpose  they  are  intended 
for  and  not  Indian  trails  down  which  high-powered 
automobiles  are  mis-directed.  Radio,  television,  and 
such  other  modern  devices  that  will  bring  the  citizen  in 
close  touch  at  all  times  with  the  actualities  of  the  Con- 
tinental life  and  its  controlling  mechanism.  Opportunty 
to  enter  into  the  cultural  life  of  the  community  and  to 
assist  in  enriching  it  beyond  the  wildest  conceptions  yet 
attained  by  philosophers  and  artists.  Altogether  a  life 
as  different  in  its  freedom  from  that  which  we  know 
today  as  the  life  of  the  wild  Cymric  savages  in  blue 
paint  waistcoats  and  skin  pants,  that  inhabited  the  Brit- 
ish Isles  when  Caesar  landed,  is  from  the  life  we  half- 
civilized  barbarians  with  a  few  mechanical  tools  'enjoy' 
today. 

Judge  these  two  pictures  for  yourself  and  note  which 
is  the  saner.  On  the  one  hand  a  struggle  to  obtain  an 
abstract  and  wholly  imaginary  freedom  which,  like  all 
such  ghostly  wraiths,  when  nearly  grasped,  transforms 
itself  into  its  opposite  abstraction,  tyranny.  On  the 
other  an  objective  freedom,  material  and  real,  into  which 
no  abstract  ideals  enter  and  where  the  material  things 
of  life  are  always  available  for  the  uses  for  which  they 
are  best  fitted.  If  you  are  one  of  those  who  cling  blindly 
to  the  faiths,  beliefs,  and  traditions  of  your  ancestors 
and  with  shut  eyes  and  stopped-up  ears  deny  the  facts 
of  life  itself,  you  will  still  choose  the  former.  If  you 
are  of  the  company  that  seek  the  facts  and,  having 
measured  them,  accept  them,  despite  your  cherished 
emotions,  prejudices,  ideals,  and  habit-opinions,  you 
cannot  do  otherwise  than  admit  that  the  latter  is  the 
only  course  open  to  us. 
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Only  a  society  organized  to  grant  objective  Ereedom 

can  succeed  in  bringing  to  the  distracted  people  of  this 
Continent  that  condition  so  admirably  sel  out  by  the 
framers  of  the  American  Constitution,  when  they,  speak- 
ing in  blissful  ignorance,  proposed  to  guarantee  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  America,  'the  unalien 
able  right  to  the  pursuit  of  happiness.'  A  comprehen- 
sive and  factual  study  of  the  Utopias  of  the  past  and  the 
panaceas  of  the  present  force  one  to  admit  that  the  only 


solution  of  our  present  day  troubles  which  contain-,  the 
ary  conditions  for  the  introduction  of  objective 
Ereedom  is  that  specified  in  the  blue-prinl  of  Techno- 
cracy Inc.  Here  and  here  alone,  despite  the  clamorings 
of  the  press,  the  pulpit,  and  the  politicians,  will  he 
found  that  for  which  man  has  risked,  so  often,  hi 
istence — freedom  to  move  within  the  tolerance  limits  of 
this  Continent's  undircctioiial  and  irreversible  road  of 
progress. 


The  Energy  Certificate 

By  Harold  Fezer  cg.h.q.) 
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ROM  time  out  of  mind  money  has  been  consid- 
ered to  be  the  root  of  all  evil.  Through  count- 
less centuries  man  has  found  his  own  security 
in  the  insecurity  of  others,  has  found  his  own  econo- 
mic and  cultural  haven  at  the  expense  of  poverty 
and  subservience  in  the  majority,  has  found  that  a 
higher  station  in  life  was  possible  only  for  the  few, 
not  the  multitude. 

Religions  were  created  to  fill  the  need  of  admini- 
stering to  the  people  a  spiritual  adjustment  for  the 
here  and  now — chiefly  by  a  reference  to  the  here- 
after, found  above  or  below.  Throughout  man's 
history  a  gigantic  effort  has  always  been  going  on 
to  erase  from  the  face  of  the  earth  all  evil  between 
individuals,  races,  and  nations.  The  approach  has 
been  an  attempt  at  reforming  and  converting  the  in- 
dividual with  the  hope  that  a  sufficient  number  of 
'good'  men  and  women  gathered  in  all  lands  might 
allow  a  lasting  agreement  upon  existing  physical 
conflicts  to  be  achieved.  There  is  no  need  to  picture 
here  the  futility  of  this  approach  and  its  very  evident 
failure  to  accomplish  the  idealistic  dream. 

It  is  perhaps  one  of  the  major  ironies  of  history 
that  a  new  and  the  only  adequate  approach  should 
have  been  projected  and  offered  by  certain  interpre- 
ters of  applied  physical  science  who  distinctly  dis- 
claim as  their  motivating  force  an  idealistic  search  for 
truth,  love,  peace,  harmony,  and  other  equally  desir- 
able imponderables :  but  it  is  only  by  effecting  social 
progression  as  projected  by  them  that  there  can  be 
attained  a  society  in  which  these  imponderables  may 
find  full  expression. 

The  interpreters,  men  of  science,  undertook  a  sur- 
vey of  the  physical  composition  of  the  Continental 
area  upon  which  they  lived.  They  studied  objec- 
tively the  racial  and  religious  structures  of  the  peo- 
ples inhabiting  this  area.  They  plotted  the  growth 
curves  of  all  essential  items  that  enter  into  the  com- 
plex social,  agricultural,  and  industrial  life  on  the 
North  American  Continent.  Then — and  then  only — ■ 
were  they  prepared  to  project  and  predict  the  next 
most  probable  form  of  social  control  on  this  area ;  and 
they   did   so.   Their  projection   stands   as   science.    It 


was  objectively  presented,  irrespective  of  any  per- 
sonal opinions  or  desires  on  their  part.  By  it  human 
history  becomes  for  the  first  time  a  planned  progres- 
sion based  on  a  quantitative  analysis  of  the  Continen- 
tal totality,  as  contrasted  with  the  old  haphazard  in- 
crement of  the  components  peculiar  to  evolution,  the 
only  way  of  social  advance  heretofore  known  to  man. 

It  is  precisely  the  intricate  immenseness  of  the  Con- 
tinental problems  arising  in  the  control  and  operation 
of  a  unique  high-energy  civilization  that  requires 
and  results  in  a  unique  solution  with  a  unique  future 
social  pattern. 

There  now  remains  no  room,  as  in  previous  civili- 
zations, for  manifold  social  theories  and  philosophies. 
There  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  or  conviction. 
There  can  be  no  detached  aloofness. 

The  increase  of  energy-consuming  devices  in  a 
high-energy  civilization  tends  to  nullify  all  concepts 
of  'value'  inherent  in  those  of  previous  ages.  The  rate 
of  extraneous  energy  consumption  on  this  Con- 
tinental area  has  reached  an  order  of  magnitude 
which  results  in  a  plethora  of  goods  and  services  be- 
yond the  manageable  limits  of  our  present  control 
technique. 

Media  of  exchange  are  applicable  only  to  scarcity 
conditions  with  concomitant  concepts  of  value.  En- 
tering as  we  are  into  an  era  of  abundance,  we  find 
ourselves  confronted  with  the  necessity  of  abandon- 
ing any  and  all  attempts  at  adjusting  our  medium  of 
exchange  to  meet  this  novel  condition;  so,  for  the 
first  time  in  history,  the  introduction  of  a  measur- 
able, finite,  and  stable  means  of  distribution  for  all 
goods  and  services  is  necessary.  The  most  funda- 
mental departure  from  all  previous  control  lies  just 
ahead,  when  human  society  instals  on  this  Contin- 
ental area  a  Technate  with  its  medium  of  distribu- 
tion, the  energy  certificate. 

The  total  amount  of  certificates  which  will  be  is- 
sued will  represent  the  total  amount  of  net  energy 
converted  in  the  making  of  good'-  and  provision  of 
service-.  All  operating,  replacement,  maintenance, 
and  expansion  costs   (in  energy)  of  the  Continental 
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complex,  all  costs  of  communal  services  and  provi- 
sions (such  as  local  transportation,  public  health,  and 
minimum  housing  space  for  each  individual)  are  de- 
ducted before  the  net  energy  is  arrived  at. 

The  conversion  of  human  energy  does  not  enter 
into  this  calculation  since  it  amounts  to  below  2  per- 
cent of  the  total  consumed  energy.  The  individual's 
share  is  not  based  upon  his  contribution  of  work  or 
effort  to  the  total  operations  of  the  area.  There  is  no 
theory  of  labor  'value' — or  of  any  other  'value.' 

Every  adult  above  25  years  of  age  will  receive  as 
his  share  of  purchasing  power  an  equal  part  of  the 
total  net  consumed  energy,  and  from  birth  to  the 
twenty-fifth  year  every  individual  will  receive  a 
maintenance  allowance. 

The  energy  certificate  represents  equal,  though 
not  identical,  purchasing  power  for  every  adult  living 
on  this  Continent.  In  itself  it  represents  nothing  of 
value.  It  is  much  in  the  nature  of  a  blank  check — a 
scraj)  of  paper. 

The  certificate  will  be  issued  directly  to  the  indi- 
vidual. It  is  non-transferrable  and  non-negotiable, 
and  therefore  it  cannot  be  stolen,  lost,  loaned,  bor- 
rowed, or  given  away.  It  is  non-cumulative,  there- 
fore cannot  be  saved ;  and  it  does  not  bear  interest. 
It  need  not  be  spent,  but  loses  its  validity  after  a 
designated  time  period. 

The  female  will  receive  the  same  amount  of  certifi- 
cates as  the  male,  and  receive  them  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  him. 

The  energy  certificate  eliminates  both  the  basis 
and  need  of  all  social  work,  charity,  and  philan- 
thropy. It  will  reduce  crime  to  but  a  small  fraction 
of  what  exists  today.  That  fraction  will  fall  into 
the  field  of  pathology.  The  reduction  will  not  be  due 
to  any  change  in  human  nature,  but  to  the  absence 
of  objects  of  'value'  and  the  lack  of  gain  to  be  had. 
The  element  of  a  chance  to  win  or  the  risk  to  lose, 
disappears. 

The  certificate  is  valid  only  for  the  purchase  of 
items  individually  consumable.  Means  of  production 
and  distribution  are  not  obtainable  by  the  individual. 
The  individual  owns  nothing  beyond  his  immediate 
personal  implements  and  apparel.  For  example,  he 
does  not  own  an  automobile  but  merely  pays  for 
the  use  of  transportation  facilities  on  a  time-distance 
basis. 

The  certificate  furnishes  the  individual  with  the 
means  of  maximum  social  expression  and  decision, 
since  purchasing  power  is  the  only  means  whereby 
the  individual  as  such  can  participate  in  directing 
the  variations  possible  within  the  limits  prescribed 
by  the  energy  determinants  of  the  area  wherein  he 
lives.  The  rate  of  flow  of  goods  and  services  in 
abundant  quantities  can  be  controlled  by  no  other 
mechanism  than  an  exact  means  of  distribution  such 
as  the  energy  certificate  provides.  Incidentally,  the 
energy  certificate  is  not  applicable  to  any  society 
operating  under  scarcity  conditions,  or  any  area  de- 
pendent beyond  a  certain  maximum  upon  other  areas 
for  its  supply  of  energy  and  resources. 

This  means  of  distribution,  based  on  a  determi- 
nable change  of  physical  cost  per  unit  produced  and 
of  service  provided,  is  not  subject  to  fluctuations  of 
'value.' 


Technocracy's  mechanics  of  social  control  will  per- 
mit no  curtailment  or  differentiated  increase  of  in- 
dividual purchasing  power. 

The  available  use  forms  and  services  will  most 
probably  be  beyond  the  consuming  power  of  the  in- 
dividual. 

The  energy  certificate*  will  be  made  of  water- 
marked paper  and  be  issued  in  strips  folded  into 
rectangular  booklets  small  enough  to  be  carried  con- 
veniently in  the  pocket.  (See  accompanying  figure). 

It  will  have  one  of  three  colors,  to  identify  the  per- 
son to  whom  it  is  issued  (hereafter  called  the  holder) 
as  being  in  the  age-group  below  25,  between  25  and 
45,  or  above  45. 

On  one  side  will  be  printed  a  diagonal  line  whose 
direction  will  indicate  the  sex  of  the  holder.  North- 
east to  southwest  will  indicate  that  it  has  been  is- 
sued to  a  female;  northwest  to  southeast  (as  in  the 
figure),  to  a  male. 

On  the  opposite  side  will  be  printed  a  number  in- 
dicating the  date  of  issue,  a  new  series  being  issued 
approximately  every  thirty  days  (see  '180').  If  the 
certificates  are  used  up  before  the  amount  spendable 
is  exhausted,  additional  blanks  will  be  easily  procur- 
able. 

In  the  middle  of  the  certificate  will  be  water- 
marked in  large  figures  the  dates  of  the  period  during 
which  it  will  be  valid.  The  period  included  will  al- 
ways be  for  the  nearest  whole-time  period  that  is 
inclusive  of  the  balanced  load  period  (see  '1937-38'). 
At  the  present  time  this  period  would  be  14  to  15 
months. 

At  the  bottom  will  be  three  lines  containing 
various  figures  and  letters — code.  Reading  from  left 
to  right  along  the  top  line,  the  first  box  will  contain 
the  holder's  Registration  Number,  given  at  birth 
(the  '9038.  L.  16794'),  part  of  which  will  be  the  Num- 
ber of  the  Regional  Division  in  which  the  holder 
was  born  (the  '9038'). 

The  second  box  will  contain  the  Number  of  the 
Regional  Division  in  which  the  certificate  has  been 
issued,  and  in  which  the  holder  will  have  lived  and 
functioned  during  the  period  for  which  it  was  issued 
(the  '8141'). 

The  third  box  will  contain  a  series  of  digits  which, 
coded  according  to  a  modified  Dewey  Decimal  Sys- 
tem, will  show  at  a  glance  the  exact  place  of  the 
holder  in  the  Technate's  functional  structure.  Read- 
ing from  left  to  right,  the  first  digit  (or  number) 
will  designate  the  Functional  Sequence  in  which  the 
holder  of  the  certificate  works.  This  will  be  followed 
by  a  raised  decimal  point.  The  next  digit  will  des- 
ignate the  particular  Division  of  the  Functional 
Sequence  in  which  he  works.  The  next  will  designate 
the  particular  Section  of  the  Division  in  which  he 
works  (whether,  for  example,  in  Design,  Construc- 
tion, Operation,  or  Maintenance).  The  next,  separ- 
ated by  several  points,  will  designate  the  particular 
Department  of  the  Section  in  which  he  works.  The 
last  digit  (or  number)  will  be  set  off  by  another  point 


*  Note:  This  description  must  not  be  taken  exactly  to  represent  the  energy 
certificate  as  it  will  appear  under  a  Technate.  At  this  time  we  are  pre- 
senting merely  a  simplified  picture  containing  the  most  essential  data  of  the 
one   to  be   used. 
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DISTRIBUTION  CERTIFICATE 
j/"JO 


1 9038 -L- 16794 

8141 

8-33-I6-3 

22-11 

1  13090-23 

205-21-05 

H-76302 

Z  97321                   j 

[34-46-1 1-E7- 8 

j 

FIG.    1.— THE    ENERGY  CERTIFICATE  (USED) 

The   code   in   the   lower   segment,   by   boxes,   reading  from  left  to  right,  stands  for: 

Top  row:  the  Holder's  Registration  Number;  the  Regional  Division  where  he  works;  the  Functional 
Sequence  and  its  Subdivisions,  clown  through  the  Unit  in  which  he  works;  and  the  Number  of  Men  in 
this  Unit,  of  which  he   (here)   is  Number  Eleven; 

Middle  row:  the  Total  Purchasing  Units  which  remained  to  the  Holder,  minus  the  Am. unit  of  Purchase 
made  with  this  Certificate;  the  Time  of  Purchase  (day,  hour,  and  minute);  the  Code  Designation  ol  thi 
Photoelectric  Recording  Machine  and  the  Number  of  the  Purchase;  and  the  Serial  Number  of  the  Cer- 
tificate ; 

Bottom  row:   Description  of  Items  Purchased    (up  to  the  number  of  four). 

Two  square  boxes:  (upper  left)  the  Sex  of  the  Holder;  (upper  right)  the  Date  of  Issue  of  the  Strip 
of  Distribution  Certificates  of  which  this  is  one. 


and  designate  the  Unit  in  which  the  holder  is  em- 
ployed. Still  further  subdivisions  can  be  made  if 
necessary. 

In  the  figure  the  series  of  digits  in  the  third  box 
reads,  '8.33.  ..  16.3.'  This  would  indicate  that  the 
holder  is  employed  in  the  Iron  and  Steel  Sequence 
(the  '8'),  in  the  Steel  Division  (the  first  '3'),  in  the 
Operations  Section  (the  next  '3'),  in  the  16th  Depart- 
ment of  that  Section,  the  Blast  Furnace  Department 
(the  '16'),  and  in  the  Blowing  Engine  Unit  of  the 
Blast  Furnace  Department  (the  last  '3'). 

The  last  box  of  the  top  line  will  contain  two  num- 
bers. The  first  will  indicate  the  total  number  of  men 
employed  in  the  Unit  designated  by  the  last  digit  in 
the  preceding  box ;  and  the  second  will  be  the  number 
of  this  particular  holder  in  that  group.  In  the  figure 
these  numbers  read  '22...  11.'  This  would  mean  that 
the  holder  is  Number  11  of  a  total  of  22  blowing 
engine  operators  in  the  Blast  furnace  Department 
of  his  Section,  Division,  and  Sequence. 

The  code  so  far  described,  together  with  the  con- 
tents of  the  last  box  of  the  second  line  (the  serial 
number  of  the  certificate,  'Z.  97321'),  is  printed  on 
the  certificate  prior  to  its  issuance  to  the  holder; 
therefore  it  is  already  on  the  certificate  when  it  is 
presented  for  a  purchase.  The  remaining  figures  of 
the  second  line,  and  those  in  the  third  line,  are  per- 
forated in  the  certificate  at  the  time  of  the  purchase. 

The  first  number  in  the  first  box  of  the  second  line 
will  indicate  the  total  units  of  purchasing  power  re- 
maining— before    the    purchase — at    the    disposal    of 


the  holder  within  the  time  period  for  which  the  cer- 
tificate was  issued.  The  second  number  will  represent 
the  physical  cost  of  the  purchase (s)  just  made.  The 
total  remaining  units  of  purchasing  power,  obtained 
by  subtracting  the  second  number  from  the  first, 
will  be  automatically  perforated  upon  the  succeeding 
certificate,  ready  for  the  next  purchase.  In  the  figure, 
before  the  purchase  was  made  the  holder  had  at  his 
disposal  13090  units,  and  his  purchase  amounted 
to  23  units.  The  sum  remaining  to  be  perforated  on 
the  succeeding  certificates,  therefore,  is  13067. 

The  second  box  will  contain  the  day  of  the  year 
and  the  time  of  day  at  which  the  purchase  is  made. 
In  the  figure,  '205.  .  .21 .05'  would  show  the  pur- 
chase as  having  been  made  on  the  205th  day  of  the 
year  at  five  minutes  after  the  21st  hour  (the  time, 
of  course,  being  figured  on  a  24-hour  basis). 

In  the  third  box  will  be  the  serial  designation 
of  the  photoelectric  recording  machine  registering 
the  purchase  (here  'H')  and  the  number  of  the  pur- 
chase (here  '76302'). 

The  fourth  box,  as  mentioned  above,  will  contain 
the  serial  number  of  the  certificate  (here    Z.  ^JMY). 

In  the  lowest  of  the  three  lines  will  be  boxe>  pro- 
viding for  four  purchases — if  they  consist  of  the 
same  merchandise  I  say  shoes  or  shirts  only).  The 
first  box  of  a  used  certificate  will  contain  a  serif-  of 
digits  and  letters,  again  coded  according  to  a  modi- 
fied Dewey  Decimal  System,  which  will  specify  ex- 
actly what  the  purchase  was.  In  the  figure  the  '34.46- 
.  ..11.E.728'    would    indicate   that   the   article    was    made 
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by  the  Leather  Sequence — leather  alter  it  has  left 
the  animal — (the  '34'),  that  the  article  was  a  pair 
of  low  shoes  (the  '4'),  that  they  were  men's  shoes 
(the  '6'),  size  11  (the  '11'),  width  E  (the  'E'j,  of  last 
number  7  (the  '7'),  and  of  style  number  8  (the  '8'). 

At  the  time  the  holder  surrenders  the  certificate 
for  some  service  or  goods  he  will  place  his  signature 
in  the  space  provided. 

The  perforations  called  for  allow  the  use  of  the 
photoelectric  cell.  By  means  of  this  device  it  will 
be  possible  to  register  automatically  and  virtually 
instantaneously  the  date,  time,  amount,  and  type 
of  purchase,  as  well  as  the  complete  record  of  the 
individual  making  the  purchase.  Total  tabulations 
for  the  Continent  or  any  part  of  the  Continent  will 
be  quickly  available  at  all  times.  It  will  be  seen  how 
indispensable  this  system — -photoelectric  cell  and 
energy  certificate — will  be  for  the  maintenance  of 
adequate  production  schedules  and  sufficient  stocks. 
By  it,  many  kinds  of  checks  can  be  quickly  made.  If 
necessary  an  individual's  movements  may  be  traced 
by  his  purchases  across  the  Continent. 

We  find  the  energy  certificate  to  be,  then,  a  metho- 
dology of  technological  accounting — a  methodology 
of  technological  accounting  which  applies  the  same 
rigid  mensuraton  that  our  mass-production  of  today 
employs,  and  has  to  employ,  in  its  swiftly  moving 
flow  lines  of  intricate  equipment  and  multifarious 
products. 

We  find  that  inflation,  deflation,  fiat  money,  social 
dividends,  etc.,  are — and  have  to  be — dismissed  as 
instruments  for  the  distribution  of  an  abundance 
of  goods  and  services.  They  all  presuppose  a  condi- 
tion of  scarcity  with  its  corollaries  of  'value,'  demand 
and  supply,  haphazard  and  meager  flow  of  goods  and 
services,  and  a  political  interference  control  super- 
imposed upon  the  functions  of  a  national  economy. 

Today,  wealth  is  measured  according  to  the  pos- 
session of  the  medium  of  exchange.  A  person's  pos- 
session may  have  originated  through  channels  either 
ethical  or  unethical,  legal  or  illegal,  socially  detri- 
mental or  beneficial;  but  once  in  possession  of  the 
medium  of  exchange  the  holder  may  apply  it  with 
little  thought  to  social  responsibilities,  the  only 
limiting  factors  being  his  shrewdness  and  the  volume 
of  tokens  at  his  command.  And  under  modern  corpo- 
rate enterprise  the  volume  at  his  command  will  far 
surpass  that  in  his  actual  possession.  The  Technate 
will  not  prohibit  by  legalities  these  uses  or  abuses : 
the  energy  certificate  mechanism  automatically  ex- 
cludes all  possibilities  of  their  occurrance. 

The  energy  certificate  is  a  methodology  of  men- 
suration and  in  use  becomes  a  dependent,  invariable, 
and  integral  part  of  the  totality  of  operations.  By 
contrast,  all  media  of  exchange  represent  'values/ 
fictitious  or  only  ostensibly  based  upon  physical  ob- 
jects, distinctly  apart  from  or  merely  a  unit  of  the 
totality  of  operations.  The  media  of  exchange  must 
always  be  restricted  to  processes  of  evaluation,  can 
never  be  a  process  of  mensuration. 

The  energy  certificate  will  not  partake  of  that 
miraculous  feature  of  a  medium  of  exchange,  expan- 
sion at  a  compound  rate  of  interest.  And  it  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  that  other  convenient  property  of  a 


medium  of  exchange  which  allows  manipulation  in 
Mich  a  manner  as  to  result  in  a  handsome  multipli- 
cation of  the  leaven  with  which  the  first  transaction 
is  effected.  We  must  mention,  here,  that  the  original 
nest  egg  may  have  been  a  borrowed  one.  Few  laymen 
have  bothered  themselves  to  trace  deposits  and  bank 
loans  logically  through  a  series  of  transactions.  A 
truly  munificent  golden  cow  has  been  milked  for  its 
cream  by  the  financial  world. 

The  disappearance  of  'values'  in  tangible  objects 
with  an  advancing  technology  approaching  full  auto- 
maticity  is  a  fundamental  factor  not  anticipated 
by  the  Marxian  theory  of  'values,'  or  any  other  social 
philosophy.  The  disappearance  of  'value'  automat- 
ically invalidates  all  social  philosophies  as  potential 
solutions  of  our  social  problems.  Social  philosophies 
are  based  on  assumed  moral  values  of  human  effort. 

Previously,  that  item  which  was  scarcest  and  in- 
volved the  largest  expenditure  of  human  effort  was 
the  highest  in  'value.'  Now,  in  a  sea  of  abundance, 
one  who  stubbornly  holds  fast  to  a  social  philosophy 
and  'values'  is  much  like  the  poor  hen  who  with  be- 
wilderment watches  the  ducklings  she  has  hatched 
take  to  the  water.  She  herself  lacks  the  webbed  feet 
required  for  swimming,  and  cannot  understand  such 
peculiar  goings-on. 

As  a  case  in  point,  let  us  consider  one  compound 
without  which  no  life  can  continue  on  this  globe — 
air.  Air  has  never  yet  been  subjected  to  the  oper- 
ations of  trading,  financing,  mortgaging,  loaning, 
borrowing,  evaluating,  or  any  other  manipulations  of 
the  Price  System.  Why?  Because  its  bountiful  sup- 
ply has  never  permitted  the  creation  of  a  demand. 
With  it  there  never  has  existed  the  opportunity 
of  introducing  the  concepts  of  'value'  and  human 
labor  which  form  the  basis  of  the  Marxian  theory. 

The  characteristics  of  air  can  be  duplicated  with 
any  other  needful  thing,  if  we  establish  the  require- 
ment of  abundance. 

There  might  be  much  said  in  disposing  of  Major 
Douglas'  Social  Credit  theory,  Fischer's  commodity 
dollar,  Soddy's  treatment  of  the  monetary  structure, 
and  other  such  schemes.  In  theory  they  differ,  but 
in  application  they  all  deal  in  evaluation  and  there- 
fore must  be  declared  inapplicable  in  an  era  of  abund- 
ance where  there  are  no  values.  It  did  happen  that 
Soddy,  an  outstanding  scientist,  came  remarkably 
close  to  the  projection  of  the  unique  civilization  re- 
quired in  an  era  of  abundance — -but  ere  too  late  he 
remembered  that  he  was  an  English  gentlemen, 
inescapably  charged  with  the  preservation  of  all  that 
for  which  an  Oxonian  tradition   stands. 

The  energy  certificate  furnishes  the  molecular 
mass  with  a  medium  whereby  it  presents  its  mandate 
unequivocally  and  continually  to  the  administrative 
mechanism,  without  representation,  delegation,  re- 
ferendum, or  any  other  device  of  previous  social 
administration. 

The  energy  certificate  is  the  only  instrument  of 
distribution  which  can  be  used  in  this  Continent's 
emerging  era  of  abundance. 

There  can  be  no  era  of  abundance  without  a  New 
America. 

The  energy  certificate  will  be  the  instrument  of 
distribution  in  the  New  America. 
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TECHNOCRACY 


Three  Rude  Reminders 

By  Harry  Bates  cg.h.q.) 


A  LITTLE  over  four  years  ago,  in  March  of 
1933,  President  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
moved  into  the  White  House  and  the  'New 
Deal'  was  begun.  Today,  after  fifty  months  of  pro- 
digious straining,  our  American  Price  System  has 
taken  on  all  the  characteristics  of  the  proverbial 
boom. 

The  registration  of  auto  vehicles  in  1936  reached 
the  all-time  high  of  28,270,000,  two  million  more 
than  in  1929.  Petroleum  reached  the  all-time  high 
of  1,100,000,000  barrels.  Gasoline  consumption  also 
went  to  a  new  high.  Paper  went  to  a  new  high  of 
12  million  tons,  exceeding  the  total  for  1929  by  about 
860,000  tons.  For  boots  and  shoes  the  final  figures 
for  1936  exceeded  410,000,000  pairs.  Rayon  and  plas- 
tics hit  new  highs.  Automobile  production  in  the 
middle  of  December,  1936,  touched  123,000  a  week, 
at  a  yearly  rate  in  excess  of  six  million.  In  May, 
1937,  automobile  production  touched  141,000  a  week, 
at  a  yearly  rate  in  excess  of  seven  millon.  Hosiery 
for  1936  reached  a  total  of  more  than  122  million 
dozen  pairs.  Machine  tools  went  back  practically 
to  1929  production,  exporting  approximately  35  per- 
cent of  their  product.  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment may  be  all  for  the  preservation  of  peace  and 
strict  neutrality  in  supplying  foreign  countries  with 
the  munitions  of  war,  but  the  machine  tool  industry 
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Data    from   U.    S.    Federal    Reserve    Bulletins. 

FIG.  1.— AVERAGE  YIELD  ON  U.  S.  LONG-TERM  BONDS 
Note  the  steady  trend  of  the  decline,  in  spite  of  the  boom  and 
so-called  'depression.' 


of  the  United  States  is  certainly  providing  the 
foreign  nations  with  machine  tools  for  the  manu- 
facture of  munitions  of  war.  The  shipyards  reached 
an  all-time  high  in  shipbuilding,  if  one  excludes  the 
record  of  Government-built  ships  during  the  World 
War. 

Airplane  companies  were  jammed  with  orders  and 
their  production  is  at  an  all-time  high,  but  their  1937 
production  will  probably  be  from  30  to  40  percent 
higher  than  that  of  1936,  as  practically  every  air- 
plane company  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  is 
rushing  to  complete  additional  productive  facilities. 
The  manufacturers  of  electric  motors  are  running 
practically  to  capacity  and  have  large  backlogs  of 
orders.  It  is  expected  that  production  of  electric 
motors  will  reach  new  highs  in  1937,  as  well  as  the 
production  of  electric  generating  and  transforming 
apparatus.  Diesel  engine  manufacturers  who  in  1932 
produced  100,000  horsepower  have  finally  gotten 
under  way  on  their  mass  production  schedule ;  their 
production  of  Diesel  engines  in  1936  reached  the  all- 
time  high  of  2,100,000  horsepower.  There  were  116 
railway  locomotives  on  order  as  we  entered  1937, 
compared  to  one  locomotive  under  construction  in 
1932.  The  production  of  large  size  electric  lamp 
globes  exceeded  430,000,000  in  1936;  total  lamps, 
miniature  included,  640,000,000. 


|  TOTAL  SUPPLY  OF  WORKERS  | 


1932 


Data,    the    average    of   various    estimates. 

FIG.  2.— EMPLOYMENT  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT,  U.  S. 
The  rising  curve  of  employables  practically  offsets  the  much- 
boasted  rise  in  the  curve  of  employed. 
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The  consumption   of  ('l    billion   kilowatt-hours   oi 

electrical  energy  in  1('2(.>  was  exceeded  by  the  113 
billinn  kilowatt-hours'  consumption  of  1936,  a  22 
percent  increase  over  the  boom  peak;  and  power 
authorities  predict  a  further   IS  percent   increase   in 

1937,  to  be   followed   by  yet  another   IS  percent   in 

1938.  It  is  estimated  by  the  electrical  trade  publi- 
cations that  the  total  connected  load,  chiefly  electric 
motors,  increased  2<>  percent  over  1935,  exclusive  of 
the  mechanization  of  the  mining  industry.  'The  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario  reports  that  its  power  consumption 
by  mines  in  1936  was  60  percent  greater  than  that 
i  if  li\  e  _\  ears  ago. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  reports  over  fifty- 
seven  million  acres  planted  in  winter  wheat  -an  all- 
time  high.  Given  normal  growing  condition-  and  no 
devastating  droughts  or  floods  over  wide  areas,  the 
United  States  may  expect  close  to  a  ninc-hundred-mil- 
lion-bushel  wheat  crop  for  1937.  The  acreage  planted  to 
coin  has  set  an  all-time  high,  and  it  is  not  unduly 
optimistic  to  say  that  the  corn  crop  will  he  some- 
where between  two  and  a  half  and  three  billion 
bushels. 

Consumer  credit  has  entered  practically  all  lines 
of  merchandising  and  is  rapidly  being  extended  into 
the  merchandising  of  professional  services.  1936  set 
an  all-time  high  for  sit-down  strikes,  and  1937  has 
already  exceeded  it. 

National  security  registration  in  1936  rose  to  an 
all-time  high;  over  twenty-one  million  citizens  will 
start  paying  in  1937;  and  we  may  confidently  look 
for  a  further  all-time  high  in  national  security  regis- 
tration in  1937.  The  Census  lists  seventy-nine  mil- 
lion adults  over  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

It  is  not  expected  that  social  security  will  reach 
quite  all  these  people  in  1937. 

In  1936  refunding-  issues  of  securities  soared  to 
new  highs,  although  there  was  comparatively  little 
rise  in  new  corporate  financing.  Banks  deposits  and 
gold  reserves  also  reached  record  totals,  while  stock 
market  prices  soared  and  municipal  bonds  reached 
the  highest  price  in  forty  years. 

Although  general  construction  in  1936  was  only 
37.5  percent  the  volume  of  that  for  1929,  practically 
every  major  industry  proclaimed  that  in  1937  it  will 
spend  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  for  new  and 
additional  plant  in  order  to  meet  the  expected  in- 
creases in  business  consumption.  The  public  utilities 
announced  through  Bernard  F.  W'eadock.  managing 
director  of  the  Edison  Electric  Institute,  that  they 
expect  to  spend  close  to  400  millions  of  dollars  in 
1937  in  improvement  of  their  physical  equipment. 
The  steel  and  automobile  industries  are  following- 
suit.  We  may  also  expect  to  see  further  increases  in 
other  plant  construction,  especially  in  areas  adjacent 
to  Government  power  projects,  such  as  Boulder  Dam, 
T.  V.  A.,  and  Grand  Coulee. 

As  a  direct  result  of  all  these  industrial  and  finan- 
cial gains,  the  attitude  of  the  average  man  today  is 
as  different  from  his  outlook  of  four  years  ago  as 
black  is  from  white.  Under  the  tutelage  of  the  New 
Deal.  America  has  apparently  come  up  from  the 
trough  of  the  worst  'depression'  in  history  onto  the 
shoulder  of  what  is  beginning  to  look  like  the  big- 
gest  boom    in    history.    Business    men,   bankers,    and 


bootblack-  have  risen  from  the  depths  of  despair  to 
the  highest  ecstacies  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  (  harity. 
I  lappj  days  an-  here  again  ! 

We    Technocrats    are    a-    glad    a-    anyone    that    the 

dark  days  have  become  brighter.  We  are  thankful 
that  the  povert)  pangs  of  at  leasl  a  portion  of 
America'-  economic  outcasts  have  been  alleviated. 
We  are  especiall)   pleased  with  the  technologically- 
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FIG.  3.— FEDERAL  DEBT  OF  THE  [3    S    DURING 
'RECOVERY" 

The    so-called    "recovery'    is    based    on    Government    spending 
represented   by   this  curve. 
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splendid  plant  equipment  which  has  been  and  is  be- 
ing added  to  North  America's  productive  facilities, 
We  salute  the  New  Deal  for  these  achievements. 

But  we  are  not  suffering  from  any  delusions. 

In  all  the  economic  recapitulations  which  flowed 
from  the  pens  of  contemporary  writers,  a  few  rather 


important  items  were  slurred  over  or  completely 
omitted.  They  concern  facts  which  cannot  be  ne- 
glected. Rude  reminders  of  several  of  these  facts  are 
to  be  found  in  the  three  accompaning  graphs. 

Lest    we  forget,    citizens    of    America.     Lest    we 
foryet ! 


Clipping  Parade 


By  Clemens  Byatt  (g.h.q.) 


Belief 


TO  the  tune  of  'Happy  Days  Are  Here  Again,* 
bankers,  economists,  and  other  Price  System 
prophets  have  been  making  their  annual  first- 
quarter  summaries  of  last  year's  business.  In  the 
midst  of  their  clamor,  two  brief  news  items — one 
appearing  in  the  United  States  and  one  in  Canada — 
have  passed  almost  unnoticed.  They  are  reprinted 
here  and  need  no  comment. 

The  first  is  taken  from  Volume  IV  Number  5  of 
the  Washington  Review,  official  organ  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States. 

FEDERAL  EXPENDITURES  AND  REVENUES 

'Comparison  of  official  reports  for  the  first  five  months 
of  the  present  fiscal  year  with  those  for  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  a  year  ago  indicates  that  federal  ex- 
penditures have  continued  at  substantially  the  same 
level.   .  .   . 

'Notwithstanding  that  many  activities  which  were 
formerly  designated  as  emergency  expenditures  have  now 
been  transferred  to  the  regular  budget,  emergency  ex- 
penditures, if  allowance  is  made  for  credits  from  loan- 
ing agencies,  are  somewhat  in  excess  of  those  of  last 
year  at  the  corresponding  date. 

'Outstanding  among  emergency  expenditures  are  those 
for  direct  relief  of  unemployment.  In  the  face  of  im- 
proved business  conditions,  with  the  increased  employ- 
ment and  opportunities  for  employment,  expenditures  of 
this  character  are  approximately  65  percent  in  excess 
of  those  of  last  year  for  the  same  period.' 

The  second  news  item  is  taken  from  the  Daily 
Province,  of  Vancouver,  B.  C,  Canada. 

RELIEF  TOTAL  IS  ABOVE  1935 

'Ottawa,  Dec.  28 — Despite  undoubted  advances  in  em- 
ployment and  trade,  the  number  of  persons  on  relief 
in  Canada  is  larger  at  the  end  of  1936  than  at  the  end 
of  1935,  the  Canadian  Welfare  Council  stated  today  in 
its  annual  survey  of  relief  trends. 

'The  council  came  to  the  "reluctant  conclusion"  that 
unemployment  relief  totals  at  the  year's  end  will  show 
an  increase  of  6  to  8  percent  for  Canada  as  a  whole 
over  last  year's  totals  at  this  time.  Further  increases 
may  be  expected,  it  said,  as  dependency  grows  in  the 
western  drought  area. 

'The  figure  might  even  run  to  12  percent  above  last 
year's  total  if  all  those  aided  now  through  special  works 
projects,  farm  placement,  and  other  schemes  were  in- 
cluded, it  added.' 
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TECHNOCRACY  has  often  pointed  out  that  every 
piece  of  new  industrial  equipment  installed  means  a 
lowering  of  man-hours — i.e.,  purchasing  power — per  unit 
of  output  produced,  thus  bringing  the  end  of  the  out- 
worn Price  System  another  step  nearer. 

Technocracy  has  also  frequently  stated  that  it  is  heart- 
ily 'in  favor  of  such  new  equipment — since  each  new 
installation  represents  a  net  physical  gain  in  the  pro- 
ductive equipment  upon  which  the  operation  of  a  Tech- 
nate  will  be  dependent. 

Technocracy,  therefore,  is  greatly  pleased  by  the  fol- 
lowing recent  'prosperity'  news  stories  announcing  in- 
creased capital  construction  in  American  industries: 

ORDERS  FOR  TOOLS  HIGHEST  ON  RECORD 

'Orders  for  machine  tools  last  month  reached  the 
highest  volume  for  any  single  month  in  the  association's 
records,  C.  R.  Burt,  president  of  the  National  Machine 
Tool  Builders  Association,  announced  yesterday.  Bas- 
ing his  statement  on  the  index  of  orders  compiled  by 
his  association,  Mr.  Burt  pointed  out  that  the  index 
figure  for  December  was  257.  The  nearest  approach 
to  the  figure  was  in  January,  1920,  when  the  index  stood 
at  231.  The  highest  index  figure  for  any  month  in 
1929  was   186,   reached   in   February  of   that   year. 

'Commenting  on  the  rush  of  new  business  last  month, 
Mr.  Burt  said  yesterday  that  it  is  due  in  large  part 
to  a  realization  on  the  part  of  machine-tool  users  that 
higher  taxes,  higher  material  costs,  and  higher  wages 
constitute  a  threat  to  continued  good  business  and  em- 
ployment opportunities  unless  some  means  are  found  to 
offset  them.  The  means,  he  added,  lie  in  the  use  of 
improved  materials  and  latest  developments  in  machinery 
methods.' 

—N.   Y.  Times,  January  15,  1937. 

STEEL   EXPANSION   PUT   AT  $290,000,000 

'The  steel  industry  of  the  United  States  will  spend 
more  than  $290,000,000  this  year  for  new  construction 
and  equipment,  or  45  percent  more  than  the  $200,000,000 
originally  estimated  for  expenditures  in  1936,  according 
to  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute. 

'The  Institute  bases  its  report  on  estimates  received 
from  eighty-five  companies  constituting  more  than  90 
percent  of  the  productive  capacity  of  the  steel  industry. 

'Tabulation  of  the  actual  expenditures  by  the  industry 
for  capital  improvements  in  1936  shows  that  the  esti- 
mates made  a  year  ago  proved  about  $16,000,000  too 
low,  but  the  industry  was  operating  at  only  50  percent 
of    capacity    when    the    1936    estimates    were    prepared, 
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whereas   in   the   last    six    months   of   the   year   oik  rations 
averaged  aboul  75  percent.1 

— N.    Y.   Tunes.  February    1,    1937. 

UTILITIES   PLAN   HUGE   INCREASE   IN    1937 
OUTLAY 

'The  1937  budget  of  the  private  electric  power  and 
light  industry  for  expansion  "f  facilities  will  approach 
normal  proportions  for  the  first  time  in  seven   \cars. 

'According  to  a  rough  estimate  made  by  Major  H.  S. 
Bennion,  assistant  managing  director  of  the  Edison 
Electric  Institute,  plans  already  under  way  or  in  con- 
tinipl.it inn  provide  for  expenditures  of  over  $400,000,000, 
the  largest  for  any  vear  since  1931,  when  it  was  $596,- 
000.000. 

'Such  an  outlay  would  he  some  40  to  45  percent  greater 
than  the  $275,000,000  spent  in  1936  and  would  more 
than  double  the  expenditure  of  $193,000,000  made  in 
1935.' 

— N.  Y.  World-Telegram,  January  9,  1937. 

EQUIPMENT  ORDERS  BY  CANNERS  SOAR 

'Chicago,  Jan.  29. — All  records  for  equipment  orders 
at  an  annual  exhibition  of  the  Canning  Machinery  and 
Supplies  Association  were  broken  this  week,  S.  G. 
Gorsline,  of  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  secretary-treasurer, 
announced  today  as  the  1937  show  closed  at  ttie  Hotel 
Stevens. 

'Mr.  Gorsline  said:  "The  unprecedented  sales  record 
gave  tangible  proof  that  the  15,000  food  manufacturers, 
canners.  wholesale  and  retail  grocers,  brokers,  and 
machinery  manufacturers  who  met  in  Chicago  this  week 
for  the  conventions  of  six  trade  associations  expect  a 
banner  year  in  the  food  industry." ' 

— N.  Y.  Times,  January  30,  1937. 

Technocracy  extends  its  thanks  to  the  machine-tool 
industry,  the  steel  industry,  the  utilities,  and  the  canners 
for  their  cooperation  in  shortening  the  life  of  the  Price 
System  and  in  increasing  the  Continent's  productive 
facilities. 

Technocracy  likewise  salutes  the  paper  industry  for 
its  twelve  new  plants  in  the  south  and  in  Canada ;  the 
automobile  industry  for  its  many  new  plants;  the  coal 
mining  industry  for  its  record  installations  of  mine 
equipment ;  and  the  numerous  other  mechanizing  in- 
dustries who  are  increasing  the  productive  wealth  of  the 
Continent. 


Foreign  Trade 


TECHNOCRACY  salutes  one  of  the  most  cheering 
bits  of  news  in  recent  months — the  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce  Bulletin  of  January  29th,  re- 
vealing that  the  United  States'  'favorable'  balance  of 
trade  for  1936  was  the  lowest  in  forty-one  years. 

The  most  comprehensive  newspaper  story  on  the  re- 
lease appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  for  January  30th. 
Following  are  extracts  from  this  story : 

EXPORTS    BALANCE    LOWEST    SINCE    1895 

'Washington,  Jan.  29. — The  Department  of  Commerce 
reported  today  a  near  balancing  of  exports  and  imports 
during  1936,  attributable  to  the  drought,  which  cut 
down  exports,  and  to  increased  industrial  activity,  which 
resulted  in  a  need  for  raw  materials.  The  exports  were 
valued  at  $2,453,487,000  and  the  imports  at  $2,419,229,- 
000,  which  gave  an  export  balance  of  $34,258,000,  the 
lowest  since  1895.   .    .    . 

'The  shrinking  of  the  export  balance  resulted,  the 
department  said,  from  a  number  of  influences.    The  most 


important  were  tin-  drought,  a  more  pronounced  incr< 

in  prices  of  imports  than  of  exports,  a  «rrat<  r  impi 
mem   in   the   purchasing   power   in   the   country    than    for 
the    world    as    a    whole,    and    the    maritime    strike. 

'Primarily  as  a  result  of  these  influences,  the  depart- 
ment said,  the  net  balano  of  merchandise  exports  de- 
clined tn  $34,258,000  in  1936  from  an  export  balance  of 
$235,389,000  in   1935  and  of  $477,745,000  in  1934.   .    .    . 

'The  country's  foreign  trade  in  merchandise  during  the 
full  year  1936  compares  as  follows  with  a  bi  ilen- 

dar  years : 

TABLE  I.-  FOREIGN  TR  MM.  OF    I  III.  I 

(In  thousands  of  dollars) 


Year 

1936 

1935  

1934  

1933  

1932  

1931  

1930 

1929  

1928 

1927  

1926  

1925  

1924  

1923 

1922  

1921  

1920 

1919  

1918 

1917  

1916 

1915  

1914 

1913  


Exports 


$2,453.4X7 
2.2X2.X74 
2,132,800 
1.074.994 
l,611,01o 
2.424,289 
3.843.181 
5,240,995 
5,128.356 
4,sr,4,805 
4,808,660 
4,909,396 
4,590.983 
4.167.493 
3,831,777 
4,485,031 
8,228,016 
7,920,425 
6,149,087 
6,233,512 
5.482,641 
3,554.670 
2,113.624 
2,484.018 


Imports 

$2,419,229 

2,047.4X5 
1,655,055 
1 .449.559 
1.322.774 
2,090,635 
3,060.908 
4,399,361 
4,091,444 
4,184,378 
4,430,888 
4,227,995 
3.609.962 
3,792.065 
3.122,746 
2.509.147 
5.278,481 
3,904.364 
3.031.121 
2.952.4o7 
2,391,635 
1,778.596 
1,789,276 
1.792,596 


I 


-  $  34.258 

-  235.389 

-  477,745 

-  225.435 

-  2X8,242 

-  333,654 
7X2.273 

-  841.634 
-1,036,912 

o.427 

-  377,772 

-  681.401 

-  981,021 

-  375,428 

-  719,031 
-1.975,884 
-2,949,535 
-4,016.061 
-3.117,875 
-3.281,045 
-3,091,006 
-1,776,074 

-  324,348 

-  691,422' 


Technocracy  is  pleased  with  this  report  because  it 
means  that  the  people  of  North  America  are  poorer  by 
only  thirty-four  million  dollars'  worth  of  natural  re- 
sources this  year,  instead  of  being  poorer  by  hundreds 
of  millions — or  even  billions — of  dollars  worth  of  com- 
modities as  in  previous  'favorable  trade  balance'  years. 

Technocracy  is  also  pleased  with  another  recent  news 
report  on  the  subject  of  foreign  trade.  This  news  re- 
port, an  interview  with  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Henry 
A.  Wallace  appearing  in  the  London  Daily  Telegraph 
for  February  8th,  credited  Secretary  Wallace  with  the 
following  purely  Technocratic  statement : 

'.  .  .it  would  seem  that  after  a  time  the  people  of 
the  United  States  would  find  it  necessary  to  think 
through  to  the  realties  of  exporting  indefinitely  the  labor 
and  natural  resources  of  this  continent  in  exchange  for 
nothing  more  usable  than  shining  metal.  Some  day  the 
question  will  be  asked  as  to  what  it  all  means  in  the 
long  run  for  the  standard  of  living  of  the  American 
people.' 

In  connection  with  these  two  news  stories,  it  is  ap- 
propriate to  review  Technocracy's  stand  regarding  for- 
eign trade,  «s  given  on  the  final  page  of  Lesson  Twelve, 
Technocracy  Study  Coarse,  and  on  page  21  of  Tech- 
nocracy, Some  Questions  Ansivcred : 

'Foreign  trade  has  not  been  infrequently  invoked  as  a 
means  of  maintaining  our  industrial  growth.  Invari- 
ably in  such  cases,  however,  foreign  trade  has  been  dis- 
cussed implicitly  as  a  'favorable  balance  of  trade,'  which 
implied  that  the  amount  exported  will  be  in  excess  of 
the    amount    imported.      Physically   a    'favorable    balance 
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of  trade'  consists  in  shipping  out  more  goods  than  we 
receive.  Following  this  logic  a  'perfect  trade  balance' 
should  consist  in  a  state  of  commerce  wherein  every- 
thing was  shipped  out  and  nothing  received  in  re- 
turn. 

'Under  Technocracy  there  would  be  no  international 
trade  for  private  profit  as  at  present,  but  there  would 
be  an  exchange  of  goods  (for  commodities  that  could  not 
be  produced  in  this  Continental  area)  on  somewhat  of  a 
barter  basis,  or  there  would  be  direct  sale  in  some 
instances  in  order  that  the  Technate  might  be  provided 
with  foreign  currency  for  the  use  of  its  citizens  in  travel 
abroad.  Since  this  Continental  area  is  especially  rich 
in  natural  resources,  the  matter  of  obtaining  goods  from 
other  countries  would  not   be  of  great  importance.' 


Mining 


TECHNOCRACY  has  often  pointed  out  that  the  man- 
hours  required  to  produce  a  unit  of  any  type  of  in- 
dustrial production  tend  to  become  less  and  less  with 
every  technological  improvement  in  the  industry.  Tech- 
nocracy has  further  pointed  out  that,  although  this  trend 
is  offset  by  greater  production  during  the  period  of 
expansion  of  the  industry,  nevertheless,  when  the  in- 
dustry has  reached  maturity  and  production  has  levelled 
off,  this  trend  inevitably  results  in  a  decline  in  the  total 
man-hours  required  to  operate  the  industry. 

Evidence  of  this  decline  in  total  man-hours  in  the 
metal  and  non-metal  mining  industries  (other  than  coal 
mining)  is  given  in  a  recent  release  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Mines  {Paper  No.  H.S.S.  230).  It  covers 
employment  in  all  underground  and  surface  mines  in 
the  copper,  gold,  silver,  iron,  lead,  zinc,  fluorspar,  and 
miscellaneous  metal  and  non-metallic  mineral  mines  (ex- 
cept coal  mines)  in  the  United  States  from  1911  to  1934. 

Following  are  extracts  and  a  graph  from  this  release. 
In  reading  them  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  in 
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all  the  above-named  mining  industries,  a  levelling  off 
in  production  occurred  at  about  the  time  of  the  World 
War — at  the  same  time  that  the  curve  of  total  man-days, 
as  revealed  in  the  paper,  began  its  decline.  It  is  likewise 
important  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  employment  data  in 
this  paper  is  shown  in  man-days— and  that  the  shorten- 
ing of  the  working  day  which  has  occurred  since  1911 
has  resulted  in  an  even  greater  decline  in  total  man- 
hours  in  these  industries. 

'Final  reports  for  the  calendar  year  1934  received 
by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  from  metal  and 
non-metal  mine  operating  companies,  not  including  coal 
mines,  showed  a  substantial  increase  in  employment  as 
compared   with    1933.    .    .    . 

'The  number  of  men  employed  at  the  mines  increased 
from  57,016  in  1933  to  66,645  in  1934,  a  gain  of  over 
16  percent;  at  the  same  time  the  total  number  of  man- 
hours  worked  increased  23  percent,  the  higher  percentage 
of  increase  being  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  average 
number  of  hours  worked  per  man  per  year  rose  from 
1,651  to  1,743,  although  the  length  of  the  average  work- 
day showed  a  slight  increase.  These  figures  relate  to 
mines  only  and  do  not  cover  mills  and  smelters,  nor  due 
they  include  many  small  mining  properties  operated  by 
individuals   in   various   sections   of  the   country. 

'The  increase  of  employment,  as  measured  by  the  num- 
ber of  men  employed,  was  reflected  in  all  classes  of 
mining  and  ranged  from  an  increase  of  7  percent  in 
non-metal  mines  to  25  percent  in  the  gold,  silver,  and 
miscellaneous  metal  group.    .    .    . 

'Figure  1  is  a  survey  of  the  trend  of  employment  .  .  . 
during  the  24-year  period  1911-34.  Employment  in  this 
chart  is  represented  by  the  total  number  of  man-days. 
.  .  .  Man-days  are  used  instead  of  man-hours,  as  figures 
for  the  earlier  years  for  man-hours  are  not  available.  .  .  . 

'The  chart  illustrates  the  fact  that  since  1917  there 
has  been  a  downward  trend  of  employment  in  the  in- 
dustry, reaching  an  all-time  low  in  1932,  since  which  time 
there  has  been  a  slight  improvement.  The  extent  of  the 
decline  can  be  noted  from  the  fact  that  the  figure  for 
1934  is  only  25  percent  of  the  amount   for   1916.    .    .    .' 


Population 


From   Paper  No.   H.H.S.   230,   U.   S.   Bureau  of   Mines. 

FIG.  1.— EMPLOYMENT  IN  METAL  AND  NON-METAL 

MINES  OF  THE  U.  S.   (1911-1934) 


PROPONENTS  of  the  status  quo  who  believe 
that,  because  America  has  continuously  expanded 
in  the  past,  therefore  it  will  continuously  expand  in 
the  future,  are  advised  to  read  the  newspaper  article, 
reprinted  from  the  New  York  Times,  which  appears 
below. 

Technocracy  has  repeatedly  pointed  out  that,  since 
the  World  War,  the  curve  of  total  production  has 
been  levelling  off — and  that  one  of  the  causes  has 
been  a  slackening  in  the  rate  of  population  growth. 

1936  BIRTH  RATE  IN  U.  S.  WAS  LOWEST 
ON  RECORD 

'The  birth  rate  in  the  United  States  last  year  was 
the  lowest  on  record,  according  to  provisional  reports 
made  public  yesterday  by  statisticians  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Life  Insurance  Company. 

'The  death  rate  was  slightly  higher  than  any  year 
within  the  last  five,  with  the  result  that  the  natural  rate 
of  increase,  the  excess  of  the  birth  rate  over  the  death 
rate,  descended  to  an  all-time  minimum  of  about  5 
per  1,000. 

'The  statisticans  based  their  findings  on  the  basis  of 
returns  covering  thirty-four  of  the  forty-eight  states 
and  relating  to  the   first  nine  months  of   1936.' 

For  the  benefit  of  those  optimists  who  hope  that  this 
deceleration  is  only  a  temporary  state  of  affairs,  Tech- 
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nocracy  repeats  the  warning  given  in  Lesson  Sixteen  oi 
the  Technocracy  Study  Course: 

'.  .  .  the  critical  value  of  the-  (birth  and  death) 
rate  at  which  the  population  will  cease  to  expand  is 
162/3  per  1,000. 

it  will  he  noted  that  our  birth  rate  has  just  now 
reached    approximately     thai     critical     number    and     with 

the  increase  of  education  and  of  birth-control  informa- 
tion, as  well  as  of  economic  insecurity,  there  is  everj 
reason  to  expect  thai  the  birth  rate  will  continue  to 
decline  The  deatli  rate,  in  the  meantime,  is  still  about 
twelve,  hut  as  the  present  population  Rets  older  and  be- 
gins to  die  off  more  rapidly,  this  is  clue  to  increase. 
It  is  expected,  therefore,  that  the  death  rate  will  be- 
come equal  to  the  birth  rate  not  later  than  the  decade 
1950-1960,  and  possibly  earlier.  At  this  time  the  popula- 
tion will  cease  to  expand  and  it  will  have  a  maximum 
number  of  probably   not   more   than   135  million   people. 


Debt 


TECHNOCRATS  who  watch  carefully  and  thought- 
fully the  decline  of  the  Price  System  will  read  with 
much  interest  the  following  news  item  from  the  New 
York  World-Telegram  of  January  loth.  Originating 
in  the  world  of  finance,  it  is  a  significant  indicator  of  one 
of  the  most  important  present-day  trends — the  declin- 
ing interest  rate. 

LIFE  INSURANCE  PREMIUMS  RISE 

'Life  insurance  companies,  due  to  diminished  incomes 
because  of  lower  yields  on  investments  of  funds,  are 
planning  to  increase  policy  premiums  on  new  business, 
it   was   learned   today. 

'Three  of  the  largest  non-participating  companies  in  the 
country — Travelers  Insurance  Co.,  Aetna  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  and  the  Connecticut  General  Life  Insurance  Co. — 
have  announced  new  and  higher  premium  rates  for  all 
business  written  after  February  28.  Other  companies 
are   expected   to  follow   their   example. 

insurance  companies  are  limited  by  law  in  their  in- 
vestments, and  such  securities  as  they  are  permitted 
to  hold  have  had  their  interest  rates  reduced  drastically 
by  recent  rcl'undings.  Returns  on  private  investments 
of  insurance  companies  have  dwindled  to  around  4J^ 
percent,  and  all  companies  have  large  holdings  in  govern- 
ment bonds  which  net  them  not  more  than  3J/2  percent. 

As  long  as  easy  money  prevails,  the  increase  of  pre- 
miums represents,  the  insurance  companies  say,  their 
only  means   of  making   up  investment  losses.' 

To  understand  the  full  significance  of  this  article, 
Technocrats  are  advised  to  review  Lesson  Eighteen  of 
the  Technocracy  Study  Course,  of  which  the  following 
is  an  extract  (italics  ours)  : 

'Simple  considerations  will  show  that  the  debt  process 
of  balancing  our  national  economy  cannot  long  endure,  for 
the  fundamental  property  of  debt  upon  the  validity 
of  which  all  our  financial  institutions — banks,  insurance 
companies,  endowed  institutions,  etc. — rest,  is  that  the 
debt  structure  is  expected  to  expand  at  a  compound  rate 
of  increment  per  annum.  To  maintain  a  5  percent  per 
annum  rate  of  expansion  on  our  debt  structure  and  have 
it  bear  any  fixed  relation  to  physical  production,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  maintain  a  constant  price  level  in  the 
meantime,  would  require  that  industry  expand  at  a 
corresponding  rate.  While,  as  we  have  pointed  out  be- 
fore, American  industry  did  expand  at  a  compound  in- 
terest rate  from  the  Civil  War  to  the  World  War,  and 
during  that  period  the  debt  structure  was  correspond- 
ingly relatively  sound,  since  the  World  War  the  rate 
of  expansion  of  the  debt  structure  has  far  surpassed 
that  of  physical  production,  and,  with  the  financial  con- 
trols resulting  in  a  curtailment  of  industrial   production. 


it   follows  that   the  debt   structure   will  either  cease  to 

1  Kpand  or   else    will    represent    an   <  ver -diminishing   quan- 
tity   per    dollar    oi    debit.       And    when    it    does    crash    the 

greater  will  be  the  fall  thereof.    In  the  former  case  the 

ml, ■rest     rule    mil    decline     towards    Zero    OS     it     is     ■ 

rapidly  doing;   in  the   latter  ease  it   will   approach   zero 
through  dilution  by  inflation.' 


Tobacco 

IX  some  industries,  so  rapid  i>  the  march  of  mechan- 
ization that  a  decline  in  total  man-hours  is  begun 
even  while  production  is  accelerating.  Such  an  industry 
i>  the  tobacco  manufacturing  industry,  and  Technocracy 
points  to  it  as  an  outstanding  example  "f  the  effect  of 
advancing  technology. 

Below  are  a  few  paragraphs  describing  the  employ- 
ment trend  in  the  tobacco  industry,  taken  from  the  New 
York  Times  Annalist  and  later  reprinted  in  Printers' 
Ink,  official  bible  of  the  advertising  profession.  Accom- 
panying the  extracts  is  a  graph  of  employment  and  pro- 
duction indices  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  (Fig- 
ure 2). 

'By  far  the  most  important  factor  in  the  employment 
situation  (in  the  tobacco  industry)  is  the  development 
of  labor-saving  devices  and  machinery.  The  invention 
of  machinery  used  in  the  processing  of  so-called  manu- 
factured tobacco  first  occurred  in  the  Sixties  and 
Seventies  of  the  last  century  and  the  first  successful 
cigarette  machine  was  finally  operated  in  the  early 
Eighteen  Eighties.  It  was  not  until  after  the  World 
War,  however,  that  an  automatic  machine  for  making  a 
complete  cigar  was  practicable.  A  multiplicity  of  new 
automatic  devices,  including  wrapping  and  banding 
mechanisms,  have  since  been  adopted  by  tobacco  manu- 
facturers, displacing  many  workers  as  well  as  lightening 
their  tasks.  Truly  it  could  be  boasted  that  most  tob; 
products  are  "untouched  by   human  hands." 

'At    first,   the   introduction   of   new   machinery    by    en- 
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abling  the  expansion  of  output  and  lower  costs  and 
selling  prices  acted  as  a  powerful  stimulus  to  the  con- 
sumption  of  tobacco,  so  that  the  number  of  wage-earners 
in  the  industry  advanced  steadily  through  1914,  which 
represents  the  year  of  peak  employment.  According 
to  census  reports,  the  number  of  workers  in  the  industry 
has  declined  ever  since  without  one  interruption  from 
178,872  to  87.33..  in   1933. 

'Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  labor  displacement  in  the 
tobacco  industry  may  be  obtained  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics'  study  of  technological  change  in  the 
cigar  business.  The  bureau  estimated  that  machinery 
displaced  21,356  laborers  in  1931,  or  more  than  30  per- 
cent of  the  number  of  persons  actually  working  in  that 
year.    .     .     . 

'Aside  from  the  displacement  of  labor  and  the  increase 
in  output  and  consumption,  and,  incidentally,  the  nation's 
wealth  and  living  standards,  the  machine  has  exercised  an 
influence  of  overwhelming  importance  to  the  tobacco  in- 
dustry :  it  has  changed  the  industry  from  the  handi- 
craft to  the  machine  stage,  it  has  concentrated  pro- 
duction in  fewer  large  factories  located  in  rural  dis- 
tricts (usually  in  tobacco  regions)  as  against  a  large 
number  of  small  plants  located  in  cities,  it  has  enabled 
the  advantages  of  mass  production  and  huge  fixed  capital 
investments,  and  has  brought  about,  as  a  consequence, 
extensive  advertising  to  promote  mass  consumption. 
The  machine  is  the  foundation  of  the  modern  structure 
of  the   tobacco  industry.' 


Health 


TECHNOCRACY  guarantees  a  maximum  standard 
of  health  for  the  entire  population.  Since  accidents — 
automobile,  industrial,  home,  etc. — constitute  one  of  the 
major  menaces  to  health  today,  Technocracy  is  there- 
fore greatly  interested  in  the  following  article  from  the 
New  York  Times: 

AUTO  DEATHS  ROSE  TO  NEW  HIGH  IN  1936 

'Chicago,  Jan.  29. — Motor  vehicle  accident  deaths 
reached  an  all-time  record  total  of  38,500  in  1936,  the 
National  Safety  Council  said  today,  exceeding  the  na- 
tion's  previous   mark  of  37,000   set   in    1935. 

'Tornadoes,  floods,  excessive  heat,  and  increased  em- 
ployment helped  push  the  1936  total  of  accident  deaths 
from  all  causes  to  111,000,  wiping  out  the  1934  record 
of  101,139. 

'The  council  added  that  accidents  permanently  dis- 
abled about  400,000  persons  and  temporarily  disabled 
10,300,000  others. 

'For  the  first  time  in  eight  years  fatalities  resulting 
from  accidents  within  homes — 39,000,  or  an  advance 
of  7,500  from  the  1935  figure — exceeded  the  number  of 
deaths  on  the  highways  of  the  United  States. 

'The  safety  council  estimated  today  that  the  accidents 
all  told  cost  the  nation  the  sum  of  $3,750,000,000  in  1936. 
The  1935  loss  was  estimated  at  $3,450,000,000.' 

Technocracy  points  out  that  under  a  Technate  the 
greater  part  of  these  accidents  will  be  avoidable.  Auto- 
mobile accidents,  for  instance,  will  be  cut  to  a  minimum 
by  the  introduction  of  Technocracy's  plan  for  handling 
motor  vehicle  transportation.  Increased  mechanization 
in  industry  and  full  use  of  safety  devices  will  cut  indus- 
trial accidents  (and  industrial  diseases,  such  as  silicosis). 
Many  types  of  accidents  now  caused  by  economic  con- 
ditions will  be  eliminated  entirely.  An  example  of  this 
type  is  found  in  accidents  occurring  to  hoboes  riding  on 
freight  trains — of  whom  15,707  were  killed  and  18,493 
were  injured  between  1930  and  1935,  according  to  the 
Association  of  American  Railroads. 

Extended  treatment  of  the  health  and  accident  prob- 
lem will  be  found  in  a  future  issue  of  Technocracy- 


The  Howard  Scott 
Continental  Tour 

By  Paul  B.  Corr  (R.  d.  9038-1) 

DURING  the  first  clays  in  September,  Howard 
Scott,  our  Director-in-Chief,  will  address  an  audi- 
ence in  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  thereby  beginning  a 
chain  of  lecture  and  organization  meetings  which  will 
take  him  over  an  itinerary  covering  upwards  of  15.000 
miles  in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  It  is  of  great 
significance  that  all  engagements  in  Canada  will  be  under 
the  auspices  of  our  own  Sections. 

At  this  early  date  we  can  provide  a  tentative  schedule 
only  for  part  of  the  total  itinerary.  Starting  from 
Xew  York  by  automobile  late  in  August,  the  tour  party 
will  fill  several  informal  engagements  on  its  way  to 
Winnipeg.  After  several  days  there  the  tour  party 
will  proceed  to  Edmonton,  Alberta,  arriving  on  Sep- 
tember 16;  but  the  Chief  will  have  spoken  previously 
in  Brandon,  Manitoba,  and  Vorkton,  Melville,  Moose 
Jaw,  Saskatoon,  Prince  Albert,  North  Battleford,  and 
Lloydminster,  in  the  Province  of  Saskatchewan.  After 
speaking  in  Reed  Deer,  Drumheller,  and  Banff,  Alberta, 
engagements  will  be  filled  in  Calgary  on  and  around 
September  21. 

From  Calgary  the  route  will  run  through  Medicine 
Hat  and  Lethhridge,  Alberta,  to  Great  Falls,  Montana, 
reaching  that  city  on  September  25.  The  itinerary 
through  Montana  and  Idaho  on  to  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  has  not  been  plotted  sufficiently  in  detail  to  be 
given  here.  After  the  appearance  in  Salt  Lake  City. 
during  the  first  few  days  of  October,  the  road  will  lead 
north  again,  and  a  Spokane  audience  will  hear  the  Chief 
on  approximately  October  7. 

From  there  the  international  line  will  be  crossed  into 
British  Columbia,  when  engagements  will  be  filled  at 
the  following  points:  Cranbrook,  Nelson.  Trail  Pentic- 
ton,  Kelowna,  Salmon  Arm,  Kamloops,  Chilliwack,  and 
Vancouver  on  October  20. 

In  Vancouver,  tour  headquarters  have  been  estab- 
lished under  the  able  direction  of  L.  M.  Dickson,  who 
had  charge  of  the  successful  Glendon  tour  of  last  year. 
We  shall  never  forget  the  work  accomplished  by  the 
late  Jonathan  F.  Glendon.  He  contributed  unstintingly 
to  the  building  of  the  Technological  Army  of  New 
America. 

After  Vancouver  there  will  be  three  addresses  on 
Vancouver  Island  at  Nanaimo,  Port  Alberni,  and  Vic- 
toria. 

Further  points  of  the  itinerary  include  Bellingham, 
Everett,  Seattle,  and  Tacoma,  all  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington. There  will  follow  several  engagements  in 
Oregon,  and  the  tour  party  will  reach  San  Francisco 
during  the  latter  half  of  November. 

Beyond  this  point  the  itinerary  is  yet  to  be  formed. 
but  will  include  California,  Arizona,  and  a  number  of 
engagements  on  the  eastward  trek. 

So  far,  the  principal  difficulty  in  arranging  the  tour 
schedule  has  been  the  clamor  for  additional  time  by 
practically  all  Sections  concerned.  As  the  schedule  now 
stands  it  has  been  cut  to  the  bone;  yet  it  is  likely  that 
the  total  time  consumed  will  be  more  than  four  months. 

We  shall  report  further  on  the  progress  and  the  re- 
sult of  the  tour  in  subsequent  issues. 
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In  the  Field 


9038-1.  Tins  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Section  received 
front  page  spread,  story  and  photo,  in  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat  on  their  liquid  culture  tank  farm. 
They  have  planted  the  Irish  potato,  white  unions, 
narcissus,  begonia,  and  atnaryllis.  John  Musser  is 
the  chairman  of  thi>  experimental  station  committee. 

• 

11936-1.— Photos  of  local  headquarters  convey  un- 
mistakably the  impression  that  its  members  are  tak- 
ing every  opportunity  of  bringing  Technocracy  to  the 
attention  of  the  public. 

• 

12348-1. — Victoria,  B.  (.'.,  has  its  chartered  Section. 
under  the  direction  of  O.  Corbett.  We  understand 
that  \  ictoria  is  considered  to  be  the  most  British 
city  in  Canada. 

• 

11834-14. —  [f  you  have  not  already  done  so,  follow 
the  example  of  this  Section  in  placing  Technocracy 
in  the  local  public  library. 

• 
11551-1. —  Banff,   an   offspring  of   11451-1,   received 
its  charter  authorization   in    December  and   is   show 
in»-  good  progress. 

• 
11451-1. — Calgary  has  raised  the  question  of  pro- 
ducing phonographic  records  of  the  Chief's  and  other 
speakers'  addresses   for  circulation  and  use  at   Sec- 
tions. 

• 
12247-6. —  Puyallup,  Washington,  has  received  its 
charter  and  is  operating  successfully  under  the  di- 
rectorship of  Robert  O.  Logan.  Harold  Walin,  Di- 
rector of  12247-3,  acted  as  godfather  for  this  Section 
and  has  done  a  fine  job  of  it. 

• 
12247-5. —  Edmonds,  at  the  time  of  writing,  has  yet 
to  receive   its  charter,  but  the  group  there   is  on   its 
way,  hound  to  reach  its  goal  of  a  full-fledged  Section. 

• 
12247-7. — Here  comes  Tacoma,  organized  by  A.  D. 

k.  Chief  of  Staff  of  12247-3.    Charles  Lindstrom 

has  assumed  the  post  of  Director  in  this  newly  born 
Section. 

• 

7142-1. —  Mansfield,  Mass.,  presents  its  young  or- 
ganization to  the  Technocratic  family.  And  does 
this  group,  not  yet  authorized,  buzz  with  activities! 
— particularly  the  "hams,*  who  are  rarin'  to  go  out 
over  the  ether  with  their  news  of  Xew  America,  in 
the  establishment  of  which  the}-  as  amateur  radio 
men  will  have  such  an  important  role  to  play. 

• 

11353-1. — A  weekly  broadcast  has  been  arranged 
by  this  Section  over  Station  CFRN.  Copies  of  the 
Broadcasts,  compiled  by  George  D.  Koe,  are  appear- 
ing in  The  Northern  Technocrat.  Field  Organizer 
Koe  has  expressed  his  intention  to  arrange  an  ex- 
change of  copy  with  12349-1,  also  conducting  a  week- 
lv  broadcast  over  CKWX. 


8141-2.     This    Section    presented     the    Chief    on 
March   8  at   a   meeting   attended   by   approximate!) 
I11""  people  oi  Cleveland  and  neighboring  communi 
ties.     Their   publication,   Eighty-One   Forty-One, 
cently  appeared   for  the  first   time  in  printed   form, 
and    i>   a    line    looking    job. 

• 

8141-3.     Having  received  n^  charter  shortl)   aftei 

the  Chief  spoke  in   Akron,  this  Section   is  now    in   fine 

shape.     Claude   Le   Due,   field  Organizer,  who  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  establishment  of  this 
tion,  now  has  his  hands  free  to  invade  other  com 
munities. 

• 
11249-1.— This    Section    received    its    charter    on 
.May  4,  and  represents  one  more  unit  of  the  excellent 
work  being  accomplished  by    Field  Organizer    fohn 
A.  Sparrow. 

• 
11452-1. — Sylvan    Lake  is  about   to  he  authorized 
after    having   had    the    benefit    of    hearing    Director 
Walter  from    12349-1. 

• 

10652-1. — Saskatoon   has  issued   a   very   attractive 

Literature  Catalogue.    Write    for  a   sample  copy,  ad- 
dress Grainger  Bldg. 

• 

12349-1. — Vancouver  has  published  a  new  edition 
'Technocracy  in  Plain  Terms' — an  excellent  piece  of 
contact  literature.  L.  M.  Dickson  has  been  put  in 
charge  of  the  Howard  Scott  Tour,  1937. 

• 

12247-4. — This  Section  reports  possession  of  a 
nearly  complete  library  of  the  reference  hooks  listed 
in  the  official  Technocracy  Study  Course.  Other  Sec- 
tions follow  suit. 

• 

9749-1. — Lessons  of  the  Study  Course  have  been 
printed  in  handy-sized  booklets  by  this  Section  of 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba.  The  price  to  Sections  is  seven 
cents  per  lesson  or  $1.54  per  set  of  22  lessons,  de- 
livered. Forward  your  orders  -accompanied  by 
money  order,  postal  note,  or  check — to  R.  R.  Loin: 
staffe,  Dept.  of  Publications,  21  [nkster  Blvd.,  Win- 
nipeg, Manitoba. 

Note:  Please  send  in  notices  of  interest  for  this 
department  (on  separate  enclosures).  We  shall  use 
all  for  which  we  can  make  room. 


COILING  STRIP   STEEL 

(Front  Cover)  Coiling  of  strip  steel  at  the 
rate  of  800  feet  a  minute  at  the  end  of  a  con- 
tinuous strip  mill  at  Ford's  River  Rouge  steel 
plant.  Dearborn,  Michigan.  Note  the  spray  for 
reducing  the  temperature  of  the  red  hot  strip. 
(Ewing  Galloway  Photo). 

HUGE  GRAIN  ELEVATORS 

(Back  Cover)  Grain  storage  elevators  of  the 
Quaker  Oats  Company  at  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 
(Ewing  Galloway  Photo). 
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